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THE 


sag said that 
in 1870 the 
pioneers could 
not sleep in 
their “ schoon- 
er” wagons 
on the North- 
ern prairies on 
account of the 
tramping and 
bellowing of 
the bison which 
roamed the plains 
in herds of thou- 
sands, Years before, the prairies which 
now form the surface of a dozen of our 
States and Territories were the home of 
so many bison that there was not to be 
found a space of ten square feet un- 
marked by the tracks of these animals. 
While ex route from Montreal to Van- 
couver across the continent on the Cana- 
dian railway, I scarcely ever was able to 
look at the ground for a space of ten min- 
utes as we sped along without seeing what 
is called bison trail. This trailis a nar- 
row but deep rut in the turf, as though 
marking the route over which a mammoth 
bicycle or a millstone had been dragged 
across the country. There were tens of 
thousands of these, and wherever there 
was a pond or stream they converged to- 
ward it like the spokes of a vast wheel, 
centring at the water but spreading away 
from it as far as the eye could reach in 
every direction. In Assiniboia and AIl- 
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berta, where the rich alluvial soil is al- 
most black, these trails often bore a re- 
semblance to crayon lines drawn on 
>rown paper. In these provinces, where 
horse and cattle breeding are thriving in- 
dustries, the peculiar fact is noticed that 
the beeves of the ranches and ranges al- 
ways follow the old bison trails in their 
meanderings for food and water. The 
footpaths that their savage congeners 
made in the days of their supremacy are 
attractive to the domestic cattle, because 
they always lead to water and are hard, 
well-beaten paths, much easier to travel 
than the uneven and yielding prairie. In 
those ever-freshened, deeply-graven lines 
mankind reads a tale writ’ in the grass. 
The climax of the story was reached so 
long ago that the tale seems old, but we 
will see that time has been adding new 
chapters for the traveler to read. 

As we journeyed on we found that the 
bison’s remains had been made the basis of 
a thriving business. At the outset we saw 
a few bison bones dotting the grass in 
white specks here and there, and soon we 
met great trains, each of many box cars, 
laden with nothing but these weather. 
whitened relics. Presently we came to 
stations where, beside the tracks, mounds 
of these bones were heaped up and rude 
men were swelling the heaps with wagon 
loads garnered far from the railroad, for a 
great business has grown up in gathering 
these trophies. They are shipped East and 
sold at something like $15 a ton to sugar 
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manufacturers for use in their refining 
processes. ‘The trade will go on for years, 
we are told, and every year the prairie 
at greater distances from the railroad 
will be cleared of the bleached memen- 
tos of the erstwhile numerous bison. How 
strangely everything that recalls the bison 
also calls to mind the vast, incalculable 
number of them that there must have 
been! We certainly saw a million of 





round them we could see women, lads 
and children, lazily watching the train. 
Some “coyooses,” as they call the Indian 
ponies, were browsing close at hand. 
Then the train would run into a station, 
and we would see a dozen or perhaps a 
score of Indian braves and squaws in their 
gay blankets and paint-daubed faces, all 
hurrying up at a dog trot to board the 
cars when they should stop. The women 






































THE MONARCH OF THE WEST. 


horns and jaw bones in the cars and 
the mounds, and yet for years the busi- 
ness of carting them away has gone on. 
While we were yet on the western edge 
of Manitoba we began to be besieged by 
redskins selling bison horns in their pol- 
ished state. Queer sights these, and 


soon to become mere memories like the 
recollections of the bison itself. The 
train would pass a number of dirty but 
picturesque tepees on the prairie. Loafing 





and boys would leap on the platforms, 
holding up pairs of lustrously-polished 
horns and shouting “A dollar!” “ Look, 
one dollar!” Nearly everyone in the first- 
class cars made purchases, for the horns 
these Indians polish are always very 
shapely, large and neatly put together, 
while the tuft of shaggy hair at the junc- 
ture makes them look as if they had been 
wrenched from a living bison’s skull, and 
such horns would cost at least $5 a pair 
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in New York. In their preparation the 
noble red man illustrates his idea of how 
labor should be divided between the sexes, 
for while he compels his squaw to work 
ona pair of horns from five to seven weeks, 
at the expiration of that term he is self 
sacrificing enough to take the dollar which 
they bring. The women use only the 
rudest implements, knives and bits of 
glass, to rid the horn of its incrustation of 
dirt and its outer surface of bleached bone, 
and when the black horn is reached they 
laboriously polish it with flannel, oil and 
the palms of their hands. 

Nothing brings to the mind with greater 
emphasis the extent of degradation that 
the once noble savage has undergone 
than to see them peddling these horns on 
the railroads. The Indian and the bison 
were to one another what the codfish is to 
the Nova Scotia fisherman ; aye, far more 
than that, for, though the fisherman relies 
entirely on the cod for support, the proc- 
ess is indirect, while the red man drew 
nearly everything he needed and owned 
directly from the bison. It furnished his 


skin tent, his food and many of his imple- 
ments. He got his strength and skill with 
weapons and with horses, his agility, his 
work, his sport, all in bisonhunting. Never 
were twins bound closer together, never 
was nature more helpful to man than in this 
relationship ; and now that the bison is 
gone the Indian is the most helpless crea- 
ture on the Creator’s foot stool. But be- 
fore speaking of his now helpless state 
let it be noted that grave as was the 
matter to him he did almost as much as 
the white man toward the unnecessary 
and brutal extermination of the bison. 
The extinction of the animal was the 
result of the increasing value of the fur. 
While the bison and the red man lived to- 
gether in the manner provided by nature, 
the latter no more lessened the plenteous- 
ness of the animals than the wise man- 
agement of our seal fisheries in Alaska 
decreases the supply in that field. But 
when the white pot hunters began their 
ravages, those who saw the tragedy 
during its progress say that the Indians 
became frenzied and, in Canada at least, 
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acted like demented huntsmen. Well 
armed and mounted, they rode into the 
herds of bison and slaughtered them from 
mere deviltry, killing them by the myriad 
in summer when the skins were worthless, 
and merely pulling out their tongues for 
luscious fireside tid-bits, while they left 
the carcasses to rot and feed the wolves. 
It was a high carnival of murder, unequal- 
ed, probably, in the annals of sport, 
savagery or folly. 

At Calgary, in Alberta, the young me- 
tropolis of the Northwest Provinces, I was 
told that some of these same Indians who 
engaged in this reckless slaughter (Crees, 
Bloods, Piegans and Blackfeet all were 
alike concerned in it) now take to their 
ponies in the springtime and ride away as 
of old, but in silence and sadness. 

“Where are you bound?” some white 
man inquires of one at the head of the 
cavalcade. 

“ For the buffalo ” is the reply. 

“ But there are no more.” 

“ No, we know it.” 

“Then why are you going on such a 
foolish chase?” 

“Oh, we always go at this time ; maybe 
we Shall find some.” 

Could anything be more pathetic ? 

But they do not find them, of course, 
and the result is that the misery they 
suffer is almost beyond description. At 
and near the different Canadian reserves 
I saw such destitution as seemed incred- 
ible, such as made them appear to me 
the most unfortunate of human creatures. 
I saw their tepees, once made of skin 
but now of muslin, the thin walls literaliy 
riddled by sparks and cinders that had 
leaped through them from the fires with- 
in. I went into tent after tent and saw 
the braves with their dismembered trou- 
sers covering three-quarters of each leg, 
with their thin shirts and the blankets 
which they never go without. The wo- 
men, too, were well clad only for that 
hottest time of year. Yet what they wore 
in midsummer was all that they would 
wear at Christmas—all that they wore the 
Christmas before. In such muslin tepees 
on those bleak plains, with the thermom- 
eter anywhere between 10° above and 
40° below, these poor wretches spend the 
winter days and nights. The wind howls 
through their cullender-like tents, the 
fires (often fed with wet wood) burn fee- 
bly, and around them squat the braves 
and squaws, obliged literally to keep 
turning around and around, now with 


their faces to the fire and now with their 
backs to it, to keep from freezing to 
death. Whether they are to be con- 
demned for failing to hoard wood and 
to provide themselves with food, who 
shall say? They do neither, but what 
white man can judge an Indian for his 
queer pride and shiftless ways? With a 
Government agency a mile away on the 
reserve, many will keep to their tepees 
for days rather than go and get their 
supplies, only asking for them when death 
from hunger is staring them in the face. 
When their ally, the bison, was with 
them they lived a picturesque and com- 
fortable savage life, with good shelter and 
food, for bounteous was the recompense 
for the only toil for which they were fit- 
ted. Now that the bison is gone, not 
only is their worldly condition such as I 
have pictured, but their moral life is a 
thousandfold worse. In no places be- 
tween Manitoba and the Rocky Moun- 
tains is the number of white women at all 
justly proportioned to the number of white 
settlers, and in many districts almost the 
only women are the Indian squaws. Alas! 
the white man too nearly resembles that to 
which the Southern negroes always liken 
him in their folk lore—a fox. He is a 
corrupter and destroyer as an individual 
(whatever may be his influence in masses), 
without principle, shame, or even self 
regard. Since the days when the first 
gangs of railroad laborers inched their 
way across the continent with the rails 
and ties of the Canadian Pacific road, the 
work of destroying the Canadian Indians 
by the basest of means has waxed and 
grown apace. Father Lacombe, the most 
learned and famous missionary among the 
Indians, told me when I met him at his 
home in Calgary that at the presént rate 
of destruction the western Indians of Can- 
ada must follow the bison in fifteen years. 
Scarcely any man understands the Indi- 
ans so well as does the Father; no other 
white man knows them so intimately. So 
long ago did his work among them begin 
that on the spot where stood his rude log 
hut now rise the imposing quarters of the 
Pioneer-Press in St. Paul, a city that at 
that time (1849) consisted of twenty-two 
log houses, and he has roamed all over Brit- 
ish America with every tribe which it con- 
tains. He was with the red men when 
they held undisputed possession of the 
territory, sharing their life when petty 
wars were ever raging and being recog- 
nized as the common friend and good 
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counsellor of all the tribes. Now the 
Government calls upon him when it has 
need of an important envoy to the Indi- 
ans, as was the case when he obtained the 
promise of those people not to take part in 
the half-breed rebellion headed by Riel. 
Scholars know Pére A. Lacombe’ as the 
author of the “Dictionnaire et Gram- 
maire de la Langue Crise” (the Cree 
language) and the reviser of Bishop Bar- 
ager’s grammar of the Ojibway language. 
Better than this and all else, he is at- 
tached to the Indians in friendship and 
sympathy, and is a good, unselfish, kindly 
man. 

“T went to old Crowfoot, among 
others,” he said, “and I said to him and 
his head men: ‘A railroad is coming 
through here. Many men will build it. 
They will stop at many points near your 
reservation. You must not see them. 
Stay on your reserve Keep your women 
with you. On no account go and try 
to bargain with or visit these men. If 
you stay in your place all will be well, 
but if you mix with the white men you 
will die, you and your women and your 
children. Every misfortune will come 
upon you—shame, 
sickness and mis- 
ery and horrible 
death.” Ispoke 
pleadingly and 
earnestly, telling 
them I knew of 
what I spoke; that 
it was no new situ- 


ation, but, alas! 
an old and com- 
mon story. Soon 


the railroad came 
nearer, and I went 
again and warned 
them, and they 
promised to obey 
me.” 

The good and 


venerable priest 
paused and shook 
his head deject- 
edly. 


“Well,” he con- 
tinued, “the rail- 
road was pushed 
up to this point 
and the Indians 
proved, as they al- 
ways have proved, 
to be mere chil- 
dren. One day I 


came to my door here and found a number 
of the Indians standing outside. *‘ What are 
you doing here? Did I not tell you not 
to come?’ They hung their heads. I 
insisted on knowing what they were 


doing here. They were silent a long 
while. Then one pointed to the tepees 


in the distance and said they had come to 
see the white man and get some money. 
‘Shame on you!’ I cried. I told them 
they were less worthy than their dogs 
and horses and I drove them from my 
door. And so it has gone on from that 
day to this until, as I told you, at the 
present rate of decay the prairie Indian of 
Canada will be extinct in fifteen years.” 

Upstairs, in the rigidly plain little par- 
sonage of the chapel, the good priest keeps 
a few Indian curiosities. He prizes highly 
the hunting arrows he has collected and 
saved, for they recall the era of the bison. 
He gave me two and told with sparkling 
eyes how he had more than once seen an 
Indian shoot one clear through a bison so 
that it fell upright in the prairie sod to 
quiver there when the horseman and the 
bison had passed by. 

“ Ah, those were the Indian’s days,” he 
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said, “and these are the white man’s,” 
Half an hour later I was passing the 
tepees of a band of “ Blood” Indians on 
the outskirts of Calgary. The men and 
women were away and only the children 
and some old hags were inthetents. The 
little redskins looked at my arrows with 
ignorant curiosity, but the old squaws 
laughed and rubbed their hands when they 
saw them. It was like a recollection of 
Paradise to fallen angels for them to see 
a hunting arrow once again. 

And there are no more bison? <A herd 
of about forty was being kept for breed- 
ing near Winnipeg last summer by pri- 
vate persons and I was told 
the scene of experiment was 
to be moved to Qu’Appelle, 
in Assiniboia, where the 
blending of bison with do- 
mestic cattle was to be tried 
on a large scale in a well- 


guarded inclosure. There is said to be 
a larger herd on the Yellowstone in our 
own country, guarded by the cowboys far 
better than they generally guard cattle, 
so that no half breeds or sportsmen may 
hunt them. I know that the Winnipeg 
herd was in existence when I was there 
and have every reason to believe the tale 
of the Yellowstone herd is true. Sports- 
men and some Canadian Government sur- 
veyors report that bison are still seen on 
the Red Deer River in Assiniboia, and I 


met a hunter who positively declares that 
he saw the herd. It is wild and is com- 
posed of about twenty-five old bulls which 
were driven out of the herds years ago by 
the young ones, according to the custom 
of the bison. ‘This hunter assured me 
that many a man has seen this herd and 
withheld his shot from a feeling of mercy, 
for all but the Indians and half breeds are 
filled with shame over the slaughter of 












the noble animal. Certainly this feeling 
should prevail, and, further yet, the Gov- 
ernments of the two countries that are 
united geographically by the bison’s graz- 
ing ground should spare no pains to save 
whatever there are remaining for breeding 
purposes. 

But that story of the mournful bands 
of diseased, starving and helpless savages 
starting out every year to hunt the de- 
parted bison over the grass that is specked 
with his whitening bones is the story of 
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the whole situation. ‘The red man pur- 
sued the bison as his main support while 
both were uninterfered with by civiliza- 
tion. Now that the bison has gone, the 
red man must still follow him—even to 
the same goal. JuLIAN RALPH. 


The enthusiastic sportsman who wishes 
to find the last of the American bison and 
undertakes to do it will learn before he 
has accomplished his purpose that the task 
will exhaust his leisure moments during 
many months. He (the bison) exists in 
limited numbers in many localities in the 
mountains from northern Montana to the 
South, even to the plains of Texas. Not 
in enormous herds as he was found years 
ago, but in scattered bunches and usually 
in the small parks where the white man 
and Indian have failed to follow him. 
One such herd of this almost extinct crea- 
ture is known in Colorado, but it is as 
much as a man’s life is worth to invade 
their home. 

Within one hundred miles of Denver 
there are to-day numbers of these ani- 
mals, and they have been there ever since 
the oldest settler near their home knew of 
their existence. There they will probably 
remain and possibly multiply without 
hindrance or interference from remorse- 
less hunters for many years to come. 
Fortunately for them, they roam in a nat- 
ural preserve, with the additional safe- 
guards of a healthy public sentiment 
around them, backed by stringent State 
laws, and he who kills one should make 
haste to place strong barriers between 
his guilty self and an outraged public, 
which stands ready tq convict on even 
shadowy circumstantial evidence. His 
chance for life after committing a homi- 
cide in broad daylight, in a public thor- 
oughfare, would be greater than the possi- 
bility of escaping punishment after killing 
one of these animals and publicly boast- 
ing of it. 

From the point where the Denver and 
South Park Railroad crosses the range at 
Kenosha and enters the northern boun- 
dary of South Park, to Pike’s Peak, is prob- 
ably between thirty and forty miles ina 
straight line. Along the western slope of 
the front range beneath this line is a 
broken region of which little is known. 
It offers little attraction except to those 
purely in search of adventure, and those 
who have attempted to explore it and re- 
turned alive tell terrible tales of their 
hardships and the difficulties encountered 


before they escaped from its confines. 
About three years ago an adventurous 
hunter paid the locality a visit and brought 
out the evidence that he had shot a buf- 
falo, but he also presented undoubted 
proof that he killed the animal to save 
himself from starvation while endeavor- 
ing to escape from what is locally known 
as Lost Park. 

The most reliable information concern- 
ing them comes from the cattlemen whose 
stocks traverse the margin of Lost Park. 
These men would lynch any pot hunter 
who might be foolish enough to kill a 
bison, and thus the little herd have the 
double protection of a _ strong local 
sentiment aided by strict State laws. 
One of these men, while hunting cattle, 
came upon a bunch of about fifty or 
seventy-five of them. He could only es- 
timate their number, as they moved rap- 
idly away. He saw bulls and cows, but 
no calves, and he expressed the opinion 
that they are not breeding to any great 
extent. Last simmer they were also seen 
by other stockmen about fifteen miles 
from Kenosha, who reported them to be 
in fine condition. 

The region through which they roam 
is well watered, and as there is grass 
along the banks of all mountain streams 
they doubtless have grazing in abun- 


dance during the summer. Then they 
are fat, sleek and active. During the 
winter, unless the snowfall is heavy, 


there is probably enough dry grass to 
keep them alive, but those who have seen 
them in the spring always note their fee- 
ble condition and prominent bones. 

At the session of the legislature in the 
winter of 1886-7 a law was passed pro- 
tecting them for ten years and punishing 
anyone who violated it with fine and im- 
prisonment, and with such restrictions as 
these “the game is not worth the pow- 
der.” Added to this is the difficulty of 
getting into and out of Lost Park, the 
impossibility of getting guides into this 
terra incognita, where this little herd of 
bison roam at will with every opportu- 
nity to thrive and multiply that State 
law and popular prejudice in their favor 
can furnish. 

Those who have seen them assert that 
they are smaller than the bison of the 
plains and their hides and hair are of a 
finer quality, but on this point conjecture 
and imagination may furnish the bulk of 
the testimony and be used in the absence 
of facts, as with the single exception 
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noted above none of them have been 
killed for a number of years. 

Before the recent Indian excitement 
which drove old Colorow and his band of 
Utes from Garfield County and the ad- 
jacent country over which they roamed, 
these Indians were remorseless slaughter- 
ers of all that came within range of their 
rifles, and occasionally a bison was forced 
to leave his hair with them. 

The last of the bison in that portion 
of the State were killed last summer. 
There were a few head roaming along 
the Blue River in Summit County, but 
they were hunted down until but two 
remained, and these finally fell a prey to 
the remorseless bullets of the pot hunter. 

The same public sentiment which pro- 
tects the few bison in Lost Park is fully 
alive to enforcing the laws for the pres- 
ervation of other animals. A few years 
ago mountain sheep were served almost 
daily on the hotel tables in Denver, and 
in the winter months every butcher sold 
elk steak with his beef and mutton. An- 
telope steak was a staple article of food 
at the ranches on the plains or in the 
mountain parks; but a few years have 
made great changes. In the San Luis 
Valley six years ago it was no uncommon 
sight to see bunches of twenty-five to 
thirty antelope roaming through the sage 
brush between Alamosa and Del Norte. 
Now that region is too thickly settled. 
The sage brush has been cleared away, 
and the irrigating ditches have replaced 
the original and forbidding growth with 


crops of grain, potatoes, etc. The ante- 
lope and coyote have disappeared from 
their former haunts. 

A few years of local surveillance, which 
is necessary to enforce the State laws, will 
have a good effect in increasing large 
game in the State. There are men who 
visit Colorado every summer secretly for 
the purpose of hunting, regardless of law. 
They visit Grand, Garfield and Routh 
counties in the northwest portion of the 
State, where settlers are few, and stay 
until they are satisfied. Each year in- 
creases their peril, and when flimsy cir- 
cumstantial evidence will convict before 
the biased court officials their chance for 
escape is reduced to a minimum. Their 
favorite hunting grounds in past years 
have been near the Sweetwater lakes, on 
Deep Creek, or in the vicinity of Trap- 
per’s Lake and on the divide between 
Eagle River and the Grand in Garfield 
and Summit counties, and in that region 
camping parties are hereafter likely to be 
trailed and watched too closely to permit 
of much freedom. They have been par- 
ticularly murderous in killing does and 
fawns, as these animals are more easily 
found than the bucks, and this pernicious 
practice is destructive of game. The Utes 
have been driven from this locality to their 
reservations in Utah, and white hunters 
will now be made to serve a term in the 
penitentiary if they attempt to continue 
the remorseless butchery which the In- 
dians have been compelled reluctantly to 
abandon. E, B. GorTON. 


AN OSCULATION. 


Was it Venus’ lip, her own, that swept, 

With its delicate, glistening tint, 

To its place on the face of a known adept 

In the art of taking a hint ? 

For, somehow, it seemed like the lip of a 
girl, 

So impulsive it gleamed with a beautiful 
curl, 

Through the lusory glare of the light ; 
Was it truly her lip, her own, that caught 
The eye for a mouth with ecstasy fraught, 

And fell on the wondering sight ? 


No, it was not the goddess’ lip at all 
So temptingly full and white, 
But the gleam of a ricochet billiard ball 
That shot as a beam of light 
Around four cushions in rapidest play 
Through the magical twist of a wrist ; 
Till meeting its mate from the opposite 
way 
It rolled up against it—and kissed. 
No, it was not a feminine lip at all, 
Though acting much like it, that amorous 
ball. 


H. C. K. 
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WE left Ottawa on a 
September evening in one 
of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway’s immigrant 
sleepers. We chose this 
» \ partly from motives of 
; economy and partly be- 
cause our working clothes 
might have seemed out of place among 
the gentle folk. Our companions in the 
car were a party of some thirty good-tem- 
pered tipsy French Canadian “shanty- 
men,” bound for the lumber camps, a stout 
lady, evidently of Irish extraction, who 
disappeared from sight in a mass of rugs 
but gave audible signs of life shortly 
afterward, and a family of squalid Ger- 
man immigrants, evidently of the poorest 
class. We had foolishly left all our blan- 
kets with our baggage, and toward morn- 
ing we found it very cold. We had an 
early breakfast of sandwiches and grapes, 
the only untoward incident being the sud- 
den succumbing of the German materfa- 
milias to an attack of mal de mer, which 
made Pugwash declare that nothing would 
ever induce him to travel second class 
again. - 

On arrival at our destination — North 
Bay, Lake Nipissing—the next thing 
was to get our canoes and outfit to Trout 
Lake, the headwaters of the Mattawa. 
The old Indian route was to ascend a 
brook dignified by the name of Riviére 4 
la Vase, and from thence to portage to a 
brook running into Trout or, as it used to 
be called, Turtle Lake. We preferred the 
quicker and easier method of carrying our 





By Francis H. GIsporne, 








CHAPTER I. 


goods over a new road through the woods, 
a distance of four miles to the lake. 

On collecting our traps we found that 
the tent poles, sails and spars had been 
left behind, and could not be got until 
g o’clock next morning, a warning to trav- 
elers to see that their traps are put in 
the baggage car. The road to the lake 
proved a very rough one. Part of it was 
corduroy, and in spite of our efforts to 
ease the canoes over the bad bumps, they 
suffered in transit. 

Trout Lake is a narrow sheet of water, 
between eight and ten miles long, in- 
closed by high, rounded hills, full of deer 
and other game and covered with hard- 
wood timber to the water’s edge. After 
allaying our hunger we set to work to 
right our traps. And here lét me describe 
the party and its outfit: There were four 
of us in two canoes, both built by Eng- 
lish, of Peterborough—the A/cyone, 15% 
feet long by 31% inches beam, and the 
Marmite, 16 feet long by 29% inches 
beam. Let me advise everyone attempt- 
ing a similar trip to take larger canoes— 
our gunwales were far too close to the 
water. The first canoe was manned by 
Pilbox and Captain, the second by Pefd 
and Pugwash, the latter a distinguished 
fisherman. Pilbox being a duly qualified 
D. L. S.* held the onerous and honorable 
post of surveyor to the party, entailing 
the duties of finding portage roads, camp- 
ing sites, etc. We had our bedding, 
clothes and personal effects packed each 
in his own dunnage bag. A white duck 


~ * Dominion Land Surveyor. — 
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bag which has had a few coats of paint 
makes an excellent waterproof dunnage 
or provision bag. We had two tents and 


poles complete, two frying pans, two 
axes, a nest of five tin pails, a tin can of 
molasses, a tin basin, a whetstone, plates, 
cups, etc., fishing and shooting gear and 


our voyage. After paddling awhile we 
decided to camp on Big Island, which lies 
at the mouth of Four Mile Bay, and found 
a capital camping ground in a pine grove 
near an old hunter’s camp. Here we soon 
had the tents pitched, while Pilbox in- 
stalled himself in the office of fire maker 





and wood cutter, 
which he held for 
the rest of the trip 
in addition to that 
of camp waker. 








GREAT EXPECTATIONS, 


190 pounds of provisions, consisting prin- 
cipally of ham, bacon, hard tack (#. ¢., 
ship’s biscuit), flour, rice, dried apples and 
black tea. 

After dividing up our impedimenta so 
that the weight could be apportioned to 
the two canoes, Pugwash and Captain de- 
cided to try the lake for fish, while Pilbox 
and Pefd fixed up the camp and cooked 
the supper. 

After paddling several miles Pugwash 
suddenly gave a shout and began to haul 
in his line, a whisk of a large fish’s tail 
and a splash astern showing that it was 
not a false alarm. Pugwash’s excitement 
and suspense for the next few moments 
were indescribable. Suffice it to say that 
the fish was finally dispatched by a pistol 
ball through the head as it lay in the 
water alongside. 

Shooting a fish in the absence of a gaff 
was a wrinkle we had picked up from a 
professional hunter who visited our camp 
during the afternoon. Pugwash would 
never otherwise have been able to secure 
his fish, which proved to be a fine maski- 
nonge. We estimated its weight at be- 
tween twenty-five and thirty pounds. It 
was over three feet long and in prime 
condition. 

Next day we packed up and started on 


- Sw 


After spending 
the next day with 
rod and gun, with- 
out any startling 
results, though 
Pilbox -nearly 
killed Pugwash 
with fatigue while 
hunting for deer 
in the woods on 
the mainland, we 
decided to move 
. on; so we packed 
up and started. The lake is very narrow 
toward its outlet, and in one place, known 
as the stepping stones, there is a curious 
line of boulders stretching quite across. 
Just after passing this spot a covey of 
partridges flew across the lake, out of 
which we managed to secure the materials 
for a dinner. The outlet into Lower or 
Little Trout Lake is a strange one. As you 
paddle down to the foot of the lake, you 
notice a little bay on your left not twenty 
feet wide. Entering this, you pass two 
or three small but deep basins of water, 
and finally come to a little waterfall a 
foot in height. Here the channel is so 
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narrow and shallow that even after re- 
moving a quantity of loose rock we had 
to tilt our canoes and then lift them 
over. 

The lake itself is very narrow, with 
steep, rocky banks, from which forest 
fires have swept the pine timber. At the 
lower end the lake widens into a pretty 
sheet of water dotted with islands. Here 
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oh, how they did hurt our shoulders! It 
is rather exciting, too, for one is in a con- 
stant fever lest your fellow bearer will 
either pull or push you over, or vice 
versa. After we got the canoes over we 
started for our traps and provender, but 
a rain storm and night coming on, we 
concluded that it would be safer to camp 
on the portage, unpromising though it 





{ 


Pefd caught a maskinonge several pounds 
heavier than Pugwash’s, and for a little 
while relations between them were very 
strained in consequence. 

From Lower Trout Lake to Pine Lake 
you go by way of Portage du Mauvaise 
Musique. 

Everything has to be carried over this 
portage into Pine Lake, unless you prefer 
to reach Lake Talon via Lost River, a 
shallow brook, full of rapids. Though the 
portage is but half a mile in length, it is a 
rough one, and it seems to be at least 
three when you are heavily loaded down. 
We first carried the canoes across; and, 
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CITY OF OTTAWA. 





looked. Hardly were the tents up before 
the rain came, and how it blew! 

I shall never forget that camp amid the 
rocky solitudes, the wind roaring through 
the pines, the bright light of the camp 
fire, the dark shadows, the busy figures 
flitting about, this one putting additional 
stays on the tents, that one preparing the 
fish for supper, and Pilbox’s axe flashing 
in the firelight as he chopped away at the 
firewood. 

Next day we were up betimes, carried 
our luggage down to the canoes, and were 
soon paddling across Pine Lake, at the 
eastern end of which there are two bays. 
It was a bright, sunny day, but we had a 
strong wind blowing right behind us, and 
it required a good deal of skill to prevent 
the deeply-laden canoes from swamping. 
Unfortunately we went into the bay to 
theright. Skill in woodcraft being part 
of Pilbox’s profession, he landed to find 
the portage road. After being absent half 
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an hour or so he returned and told us 
that we were in the wrong bay. 

Here was a pretty go. The lake was 
getting rougher every minute, and the 
seas were so short that while you were 
trying to ride one, another would take a 
mean advantage and come aboard. There 
was nothing for it but to track round the 
point into the next bay. The shore was 
densely covered with bushes growing 
right down to the water’s edge, while here 
and there fallen trees jutted out into 
the lake, the heads and branches forming 
chevaux de frise. ‘The bottom of the lake 
consisted of boulders, with here and there 
patches of sand and half-buried sticks. 
Everyone tucked up his trousers and re- 
placed his stockings and beefskin mocca- 
sins with rubber-soled tennis shoes, sad 
delusions, specially brought for wading. 
After the first step or two one was sure to 
step in up to the middle, the next thing 
being to catch the canvas of a shoe ina 
stick and tear it so that the foot would 
escape through the rent. 

What a sight Pugwash was, the anxious 
look on his face, his large blue eyes 
almost bulging out as an extra large 
wave would send the cool water gurgling 
around his armpits. Captain, too, every 
now and then stubbed his toes and 
knocked his white shins against hidden 
boulders. It took us a long time to 
reach the old lumber shanty that stood at 
the end of the portage. 

These shanties are large log huts, the 
roofs are made of cedar logs hollowed 
out into troughs, one set of logs is laid 
trough uppermost, and the top row trough 
downward, the two edges of the upper 
trough resting in the troughs of two 
adjacent logs in the lower course. A 
hole is left in the middle of the roof for 
the smoke to escape, and inside raised 
platforms are built along the sides for 
the men to sleep upon. 

This portage is rather longer but not 
nearly so rough as Portage du Mauvaise 
Musique. As might be expected in the 
neighborhood of a shanty the place was 
full of wood roads. Pugwash, having 
seized on the heaviest bag, started, as he 
thought, to follow the rest, but instead 
took a two-mile jaunt on his own account. 
He carried the bag on his shoulders until 
they both ached, then under his right arm, 
then under his left, and finally when: he 
reappeared at the starting place he was 
carrying it in his arms like a baby, but 
not lovingly, neither was his face child- 





like and bland. Paddling down Lake 
Talon, which is much larger than either 
of the other lakes, we saw the fresh tracks 
of a bear in the sand, an animal which is 
very plentiful hereabouts, though we did 
not succeed in getting a shot. 

We experienced on this lake the diffi- 
culty of paddling on open water in deeply- 
loaded canoes. One morning when it 
was pretty rough we thought that if we 
could get our stuff across the lake, half 
loads at a time, we would be able to 
creep along the windward shore. We got 
one load across containing all the princi- 
pal provisions, when the waves became so 
high that we could not follow. Dinner 
time came and with it hunger and no 
grub. At last by good luck we got a gift 
of some excelient bread from the solitary 
settler on the north shore of the lake, an 
English gentleman who had been in the 
imperial civil service and who was now 
trying to wring a bare subsistence from 
the unwilling soil. 

The exit from this lake is by the Mat- 
tawa River. At the first fall, the Chute 
de Talon, a dam and timber slide have 
been built for lumbering purposes, rais- 
ing the waters of the lake several feet. 
When we passed through there was a 
large gang of men at work rebuilding the 
slide. 

At the Mattawa the scenery changes. 
On the north a range of high hills fol- 
lows the course of the stream, sometimes 
sloping down to the water’s edge, at oth- 
ers leaving a narrow strip of land be- 
tween them and the river. In places the 
river widens into small lakes; in others 
it runs between precipitous and overhang- 
ing dark rocks of red granite. With the 
exception of a few houses at MacClou’s 
Mill, the dam for which is built across 
the Plainchamp Rapids, we did not see a 
single house or hut along the whole 
course of the river until we reached the 
neighborhood of the village of Mattawa, 
at which point the river joins the Ottawa. 

The Mattawa was once a great pine 
country, but the axe and, worse still, the 
forest fires have devastated millions of 
acres, and now only a few small jack 
pines, silver birches and poplars vainly 
strive to hide a rocky and a barren land. 
These fires destroy the very soil itself, 
largely composed as it is of decaying 
vegetable matter. Years and years must 
roll by before the land will again raise a 
crop of timber trees. 

The Mattawa is full of rapids, all of 











spree 








which can, I believe, be run at high water, 
with the exception of the falls at the 
Talon Chute, forty-two feet in height, 
and the Grand Paresseux, thirty-three 
feet. At both of these falls dams and 
timber slides have been built, and the 
portages are long and very rough, espe- 
cially at the latter place. 

Our first camp on the Mattawa was at 
the head of one of the chutes of the 
Boileau Rapids. While searching for fire- 
wood, which was rather scarce, as our 
camp had evidently been used many 
times before for a similar purpose, Pil- 
box found a weather-beaten wooden cross 
on which was roughly carved the name 
* Antoine Joly.” It marked the last rest- 
ing place of the foreman of a gang of 
log drivers, who had been drowned in the 
rapids some years before. You will find 
these little wooden crosses near every 
rapid on the Mattawa, marking the graves 
of daring lumbermen. 

We had managed to float our canoes 
safely through all the rapids, except of 
course the Talon Chute, sometimes having 
to wade and help them through bad spots, 
until we came to the Epine Rapids, which 
were said to be the worst of all. We 
made inquiries of an old half breed whom 
we met some miles above and thought 
he said that we could run them. 

It was agreed that Pugwash and Pefd 
should take the lead, but as they stuck at 
a shoal spot on the top of the first chute 
Pilbox and Captain pushed ahead so as to 
get down first and be able to jeer at Pug- 
wash and Pefd. All went well until the 
last pitch was reached, where the main 
body of water rushed between two rocks 
and was then divided by a third that lay 
a few feet below and right in the channel 
formed by the two upper rocks. Our 
good fortune up to this time had made us 
rash, and we actually: thought that we 
could let the canoe down between the 
two upper rocks, and then by giving her 
a twist escape the third. Pilbox was to 
hold the stern of the canoe and Captain 
was at the bow. 

The canoe started like an arrow from a 
bow, Captain disappeared in a mass of 
foam, and the next moment the canoe was 
wedged tight and fast between the three 
rocks, and the water was pouring in at 
the stern and out at the bow. You might 
just as well have tried to hold a whale by 
the tail as hold, or check, or guide that 
canoe when the water took her. 

For a moment the tightly-packed lad- 
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ing stayed in place, then one thing after 
another began to start, a bag with cart- 
ridges, Captain’s boots and, worst of all, 
a bag with a fine surveyor’s compass, and 
all our maps and charts floated down the 
swift water and then disappeared forever 
at the foot of the rapid. 

By this time Pugwash and Pefd had 
got their craft ashore above the rapid, 
and clambered out over some neighbor- 
ing rocks to render what assistance they 
could. Luckily most of the heavier goods 
had jammed under the crossbars of the 
canoe and we managed to save them all. 

Even after the canoe was emptied it 
took a strong lift to get her clear, so 
tightly was she wedged in. Strange to 
say, she was not injured at all, thanks to 
English’s good workmanship. 

The next day we made the portages at 
the Grand Paresseux and MacClou’s Mill, 
ran several small rapids and arrived at 
Mattawa late in the afternoon. We had 
determined to camp on the Ottawa, about 
a mile below the village. What a change 
it was to paddle into the great river ; the 
Mattawa seemed but a brook beside it. 

At this place the course of the Ottawa 
changes suddenly from south to nearly 
east, turning almost a right angle. Just 
below the junction of the two is the Flat 
Rapid. 

I never experienced a more delightful 
sensation than when running that rapid. 
There are no rocks or broken water, but 
the river runs like a mill race for half a 
mile or so. I can only liken the motion 
to tobogganing down a good slide, but 
the motion is much smoother. 

After the Flat Rapid there are two or 
three rapids to be run where an unskilled 
hand would speedily come to grief. In 
fact, while we were camped we saw an In- 
dian knock the gum off the bow of his 
canoe in running one that faced our camp, 
and he had to come to our fire for hot 
coals to melt fresh gum over the seam. 


CHAPTER II. 

AT Mattawa the scenery changes again. 
A lofty range of hills covered with a small 
growth of poplar, maples, silver birch, 
and a few scattered pines form the left 
or northern bank of the river. The hill 
round which the river turns in its course 
from south to east rises 650 feet straight 
from the water’s edge. The other bank 
is not so elevated, but on both sides in 
the immediate neighborhood of the river 
there seems to be nothing but rock, the 
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OFF FOR A DAY'S SPORT. 


trees growing in the soil that has been 
caught in the crevices and between the 
boulders, the whole effect being very 
beautiful. Between Mattawa and the 
head of Allumette Lake there are no less 
than eleven rapids; the worst is per- 
haps the Rocher Capitaine. It took us 
a whole day to pass this rapid. There 
are eight distinct drops. Sometimes a 
quarter of a mile of clear water intervenes 
between two drops, others follow close 
upon one another. We had to make three 
portages ; two or three chutes we tracked 
down, and the rest we ran. Pugwash dis- 
tinguished himself here by jumping his 
canoe over a ledge of rocks about four 
feet high. Luckily the rush of water car- 
ried him over, for if he had come to grief 
Pefd and he would have been swept into 
the next chute and eternity at the same 
time. As it was the canoe was half full 
of water, and I regret to say that Pilbox 
was actually brutal enough to abuse Pug- 
‘wash for letting the bread bag get wet. 
The Ottawa between the Des Joachim 
Rapids and the head of Allumette Lake 
is called the Deep River, and contains 
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excellent fish, such as 
sturgeon, pike and bass. 

On the Deep River we 
tried a new mode of pro- 
gression. With two tent 
poles we lashed the canoes 
firmly together, about two 
feet apart, catamaran 
fashion, and then hoisted 
the sail of one of the 
canoes. In this way we 
found the canoes would 
live in much rougher water than singly, 
and sailing was possible even with a 
strong wind. It finally got too rough for 
the catamaran, so we were obliged to run 
into a little cove and lay up. 

While we were waiting Pugwash under- 
took to go to a neighboring house to pur- 
chase some bread. On arriving there the 
lady of the house said she had none to 
spare; but upon being pressed she said 
she would not like to see anyone go away 
from her door hungry, and gave him a 
stale loaf. She evidently thought it was 
better to give him what, from his appear- 
ance, she feared he might take by force. 
Pugwash, however, stuck the insult un- 
der his arm and reappeared at the camp 
fire angry but triumphant. 

To make up for the time lost during the 
day we paddled by moonlight. Near the 
entrance to Allumette Lake the river con- 
tracts in width, and on the north side the 
bank is composed of steep and overhang- 
ing rocky hills rising precipitously from 
the water’s edge several hundred feet. 
One picturesque rock is known as the 
Roche des Oiseaux, a great picnic resort 
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for the gay swains and lassies of Pem- 
broke. 

That night Pilbox and Captain were too 
lazy to pitch their tent, so they made up 
their beds under the branches of a stunted 
pine, spread the tent over them and in 
the morning declared that they had slept 
much more comfortably than usual. Just 
here the river divides into two branches, 





the southern forming the Allumette lakes, 
and the northern and straighter chan- 
nel, which is the usual steamboat route, as 
the Culbute Canal enables boats to pass 
through to Bryson. The southern route is 
impeded by the Allumette Rapids, between 
Allumette Lake and Lower Allumette 
Lake, and the Paquette Rapids at the 
entrance to Lake Coulonge ; both of these 
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rapids can be run in acanoe. The island 
between the two channels is Allumette 
Island, once a great resort of the Indians. 
On this island lived Tessouat, the great 
chief of the Ottawas, who entertained 
Champlain in 1613, when he was on his 
first great trip up the Ottawa in search of 
the China Seas, the victim of that historic 
liar Nicholas Vignan*, and here lived and 
died La Borgne, who so long defied the 
efforts of the Jesuit fathers to convert 
him to the Christian faith. 

We took the southern channel, as we 
wanted to get our letters and some sup- 
plies at Pembroke. Allumette Lake is 
very pretty; it is studded with low 
islands and is a famous spot for ducks. 
We camped over night just beyond Pem- 
broke, and even there, at our very tent 
doors, we had a couple of shots at a flock 
of wild ducks early on the following 
morning. 

At the foot of the Allumette Rapids, 
four miles below Pembroke, we found 
an old French Canadian overhauling his 
night lines, and rebaiting them with 
muskrat. Captain and Pilbox surrepti- 
tiously bought a large catfish from him. 
A catfish is a scaleless fish carrying his 
mouth, like a shark, underneath his head ; 
it is consequently never caught with a 
troll or spoon bait, as it could not seize it, 
unless it turned over on its back. 

Shortly after the fish was bought Cap- 
tain and Pilbox suggested that the spot 
was a good one for trolling, so out went 
the lines. They took advantage of Pug- 
wash and Pefd, who were in pursuit of a 
wounded duck, to tie Mr. Catfish to the 
line and drop him overboard. Suddenly 
Captain began excitedly to overhaul the 
line. Pilbox shouted for Pugwash to 
come with his revolver and shoot the 
monster catch ; then fearing lest Pugwash 
would see the string through the gills he 
fired his repeater at the fish. The fish 
was duly eaten after a fearful struggle to 
get the skin off, and on our return to 
town Pugwash always included the catfish 
in our list of game. 

At the foot of Lower Allumette Lake 
you come to the first chute of the Pa- 
quette (Anglice “ Pocket”) Rapids. Af- 
ter winding through a beautiful narrow 
channel for a couple of miles you come 
to the second drop, and here look out 
for your canoes. ‘The rocks are flat lime- 


* Vignan had told Champlain that he had seen the sea 
and an English wreck, whereas in fact he had passed the 
winter with Tessouat and the Indians on Allumette Island. 
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stone slabs covered with -little hollows 
two or three inches in diameter and an 
inch or so deep; round each hollow is a 
sharp ridge that cuts like a chisel. We 
waded down a side channel to save our 
canoes, but it was awful walking. 

We spent the night at Coulonge Lake. 
When we awoke the atmosphere was thick 
with fog and wood smoke. Pilbox, on 
account of his professional experience, 
undertook to act as guide, but even he 
found it difficult to pick a way. Unfor- 
tunately our charts and maps were at the 
bottom of the Epine, and we could but 
guess at our course. After paddling a 
mile or so we got behind a boom of logs, 
and soon came up to a house where the 
men in charge of the boom lived. From 
them we got directions which we tried to 
follow, but, after striking the shore again 
and proceeding some distance, Pugwash 
and Pefd suggested that we were going 
in the wrong direction, and proved their 
point by producing a compass, according 
to which we were just then going south- 
west instead of northeast, as directed by 
the men on the boom. 

After much discussion as to the cor- 
rectness of the compass, we set to work 
on scientific principles to rectify our mis- 
take; but alas for our good intentions! 
We paddled and paddled, now up a bay, 
now round points and sand bars; there 
was no wind nor any perceptible current 
to guide us and the water weeds pointed 
in every direction. Pilbox made several 
efforts to find a house where we could as- 
certain our whereabouts, but only chil- 
dren were to be found, and they could not 
give us any information. 

At last, after a long day’s paddle, we 
came to a hay-pressing bee, and then 
learned that we were up a deep bay on the 
south shore of the lake, only five miles 
from where we started in the morning. 

Next day we caught a glimpse of the 
sun just after breakfast and were able 
to consign the compass to well-merited 
obscurity. 

After passing the mouth of the Cou- 
longe River we took the north channel to 
Bryson. 

Arrived at Bryson, we thought as our 
time was getting short that we had better 
avoid the series of rapids between that 
place and Portage du Fort by taking a 
team and driving over the old portage 
road, eight or nine miles in length. A 
splendidly-made road it is, and over it all 
the supplies for the lumber camps used 
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to be hauled. 
changed, the Canadian Pacific Railway 


Now, however, this is 


having diverted the traffic. We gota 
large express wagon with seats, put two 
poles across it, projecting beyond the 
wheels, lashed the canoes bottom up- 
ward on the ends of the poles, one on 
either side of the wagon, put our bag- 
gage on the floor of the vehicle, and then 
sitting between our canoes we drove in 
state to Portage du Fort. 

3elow Portage du Fort is the Chats 
Lake. Along this and the Deschenes 
lakes the mountain range on the north 
retreats from the shore, leaving the land 
in the neighborhood of the lakes much 
flatter. 

The Chats is a large lake, in places 
very shallow, and contains great quanti- 
ties of fresh-water mussels. We tried to 
eat them, both cooked and raw, but found 
them unpalatable. 

At the head of the Chats Lake is the 
Cheneux (pronounced Snows) Rapids. We 
had received many cautions.and much in- 
formation about the channel to select; 
there are three. Suffice it to say that we 
went down the central one, found a jam 
of saw logs just below the foot of it, pad- 
dled back again (though I must confess 
it was a pretty stiff paddle), and went 
down the south channel. 

At the foot of the Chats Lake are the 
rapids of the same name, and I would 
not advise anyone who values his life 
to allow himself to be carried over the 
big chute. As the foreman of the slides 





works told us, nothing under heav- 
en could live in them. We portaged 
round the first dip, and after running 
through two or three small chutes 
camped for the night. Next morning we 
ran several more, and portaged over the 
big chute. The Chats is so called on 
account of the immense number of wild 
cats that in the early days used to infest 
the neighborhood. 

Below the Chats is the Deschenes Lake, 
a magnificent sheet of water, at the lower 
end of which is the town of Aylmer. 
Across the outlet of the lake are the 
Deschenes Rapids. When we passed 
through they were blocked up by thou- 
sands of logs ; below this are the Rameux 
Rapids ; below this again the Petit Chau- 
diére, and then the Grand Chaudieére, or, 
as the English lumbermen call it, “ the big 
kettle.” 

The Indians never passed these falls 
without casting into the part called the 
cauldron an offering of tobacco to the 
Manitou that was supposed to reside 
there. They imagined that unless they 
did this their trip was sure to be unlucky. 

We got a man to cart our traps round 
this magnificent fall down to the foot 
of the slides. We then launched our 
canoes on the familiar stretch of river 
opposite our own fair city, and soon had 
our canoes resting in their old accustomed 
places. Thus ended a long and eventful 


cruise, in which I trust each learned some 
good from his fellow, and each gained 
three warm and hearty friends. 














“FLYCATCHER.” 


A TALeE or THE Hunt Cup. 


BY HAWLEY SMART, 


Author of ‘‘ Breezie Langton,’’ ‘‘ The Great Tontine,’’ ‘‘ Long Odds,”’ 


Ge... 0e., 


CHaPTER I. 
THE BROXMORE CRACK. 


A BRIGHT, breezy May morning, though 
the wind still blows keen across the roll- 
ing Barkshire downs with that lingering 
touch of east which seems always so loath 
to leave us ; nothing in sight save an odd 
shepherd or two, a few sheep, or the lark, 
scarcely visible in the sky, though his 
song falls faintly on the ear. 

Stay, out on the-moor is the figure of a 
woman, mounted on a clever-looking cob 
—a woman nearing her fiftieth year, with 
a somewhat striking face, handsome evi- 
dently in its day, but now tanned and 
weather beaten, bearing, too, the traces of 
worry and anxiety ; the face of a woman 
with whom the struggle of life has gone 
hard. She sits there motionless ; but as 
we follow the direction in which her eyes 
are turned we catch sight of galloping 
horses rapidly approaching. In another 
second the fierce thud of their hoofs strikes 
upon the ear, and an expert would recog- 
nize at once the quick stroke of race horses 
in training. As they dash past her a 
gleam of exultation flashes across the 
woman’s face, and Mrs. Herrick knows 
that she is right, and that Flycatcher has 
improved in a most remarkable manner, 
and has grown into a very much better 
three year old than the world gives him 
credit for being. 

The gallop over, the boys pull up and 
walk their horses toward their mistress, 
for such Mrs. Herrick is. Stable lads all 
of them, with the exception of the man who 
finished first in the trial. He turns in his 
saddle as he approaches her, and signals 
an intimation to the boys that they are to 
walk their charges home, and then himself 
quietly tides up to Mrs. Herrick. 

“Well, Tom?” ejaculated that lady. 

“Yes, you are quite right,” replied the 
jockey ; “the colt has come on wonder- 
fully since last year. Not first class, I 
dare say, though the tackle we have tried 
him with was hardly able to tell us how 


&ce., &c. 


‘good he may be. __I had ever so much in 
hand, and could have won a deal farther 
had I liked. There should be a real good 
handicap to be picked up with him.” 

-“ Ves, Tom; and I don’t mind telling 
you I want it,” rejoined Mrs. Herrick, as 
they walked their horses slowly toward 
the comfortable farm house which lay at 
the foot of the hills, about half a mile 
from the village. 

“TIT am sorry to hear that,” said the 
jockey. 

“Yes, the world has gone hard with me 
ever since my husband’s death. You see, 
all his money was sunk in this place, and, 
as for me, I know no other business than 
‘the horses.’ A trainer’s daughter and 
a trainer’s wife, I don’t think even the 
swells at Newmarket could teach me 
much. But then, you see, I can’t induce 
people to believe that. My husband’s old 
clients are all very kind; but they have 
most of them taken their horses away. 
They can’t believe in having them man- 
aged by a woman, and training a few 
moderate horses of your own is not a 
paying business.” 

“No,” said the jockey, tersely ; “but 
what do you think of doing? Don’t you 
think you had better get out of this place ? 
It is no use shirking the fact, Mrs. Her- 
rick. Men won’t, as a rule, intrust their 
horses to the care of a woman, however 
capable she may really be.” 

“That's quite clear. Now, I'll tell you 
what I have made up my mind todo. I 
have, fortunately, stumbled upon a good 
colt. I shall go,in for winning a big 
handicap with him, over which I shall 
hope to make what I call a good bit of 
money. Then the horse himself will, if 
successful, become valuable, and that will 
be my opportunity to clear out the whole 
concern. You will promise to ride for 
me if you can manage the weight ?” 

“Of course I will. They are not likely 
to throw him in so very light as all that 
comes to.” 

“Thanks,” replied Mrs. Herrick, as 
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they dismounted, ‘“ Now come in, and I 
dare say Polly has got some breakfast 
ready for you.” 

As they entered the cosy parlor they 
were greeted by a fresh-complexioned, 
black-eyed young lady who was evidently 
on excellent terms with Tom Skelton. 
The latter had been originally apprenticed 
to the late Mr. Herrick, and had served 
his time and indeed learned his profession 
in that trainer’s stable. 

He was now a celebrated jockey, but 
he never forgot the kindness with 
which he had been treated as a lad, and 
always vowed that he owed everything to 
the dead man’s instruction. Polly Her- 
rick he had known from a child, and 
though Mrs. Herrick was much too clever 
a woman to<attempt to interfere, and 
think thereby that she could hasten things, 
yet the dearest wish of her heart was that 
those two should come together. She was 
as fond of Tom Skelton as if he had been 
her own son, and very proud of him to 
boot. Tom’s riding was now an acknowl- 
edged fact,.and very liberal sums were 
paid to retain his services. The sporting 
papers constantly described races as 
“stolen” or “snatched out of the fire” 
by Tom Skelton’s magnificent horseman- 
ship. He was at present making a very 
large income, and perfectly well able to 
maintain a wife should it seem good to 
him totake one; but so far the idea never 
seemed to have occurred to Tom, and, 
though he and Polly were the best of 
friends, Tom was not conscious of any 
warmer feeling toward her. 

It is so sometimes, when two young 
people have been brought up together ;. it 
is often solely due to accident that they 
awake to find that they have a regard for 
each other much stronger than friendship. 
Skelton’s, too, for three-fourths of the 
year, was a very busy life; what with rid- 
ing races and riding trials, he was a man 
always engaged till winter puts its veto 
on the proceedings of the turf, and dur- 
ing the dead season was there not the 
hunting, to say nothing of billiards and 
one or two other sports which, though 
illegal, are much in vogue at Newmarket ? 
So that upon the whole Tom never found 
time hang heavy on his hands, and al- 
though he would always respond at once 
to any intimation of Mrs. Herrick’s that 
she had need of him, his visits to Brox- 
more were not very frequent. He thought 
that Mrs. Herrick had come to a very 
wise determination; whatever the future 


might have in store for women, he knew, 
as a practical man, that owners at present 
felt no disposition to intrust their horses 
to the care of them. She could not do 
better than adhere to her determination, 
and taking advantage of the first good 
race she could win with Flycatcher, dis- 
pose of the whole business at once. 

“The downs are splendid galloping 
ground,” thought Tom, “and if the ac- 
commodation for horses is not very large, 
still it is very good as far as it goes. I 
should fancy there are plenty of peo- 
ple willing to give her a fair price for 
her lease, the buildings and improve- 
ments.” 

However, by this time the reappear- 
ance of Polly, accompanied by a maid 
servant, with whose assistance she pro- 
ceeded to spread a substantial breakfast, 
effectually interrupted his meditations. 

“Why, Tom!” exclaimed the girl, as 
they took their places at the table, “it’s 
ages since we saw you at Broxmore. 
Now that you have become a swell jock- 
ev and a Newmarket man, I suppose you 
look down upon all us provincial stables.” 

“Of course we do,” rejoined Tom, 
laughing ; “ we think we know everything 
there, though, between you and me, there 
isn’t a place in England where they make 
such mistakes about their horses as they 
do at Newmarket ; but come, it isn’t so 
long since I was last at Broxmore. I was 
here only six weeks ago!” 

“Oh, Tom! Tom!” said the girl, laugh- 
ing, “six weeks ago you were riding the 
winner of the Brocklesby at Lincoln. We 
haven’t seen you since February last.” 

“Time slips away,” replied the jockey, 
as he helped himself very sparingly to 
some toast from amid the delicacies 
around him. ‘However, I have an en- 
gagement now you'll be glad to hear.” 

“T only wish he had,” thought Mrs. 
Herrick to herself. 

“Ah! you’ve promised to ride our 
crack,” cried the girl, joyously. ‘“ What 
do you think of him?” 

“He’s a real good colt,” replied Tom, 
“and before two months are over we'll 
have the bells ringing in Broxmore, and 
Mrs. Herrick serving out unlimited ale to 
all comers.” 

Polly clapped her hands, as she cried 
that “that would be nice; it’s so long 
since we won a big race, and mother 
thinks a deal of Flycatcher.” 

‘And I know what I am talking about,” 
chimed in Mrs. Herrick, cheerily ; “not 
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but what I’m glad, all the same, to find 
Tom agrees with me. Let’s see; it’s the 
half after 10 train you want to catch, 
Tom? There’s plenty of time, but I may 
as well order the dogcart now.” 

No sooner had Mrs. Herrick left the 
room than Polly said, in a low voice, 
“Has mother said anything to you?” 

The jockey nodded assent. 

“ Ah, I thought she would,” continued 
the girl. ‘She is a good plucked one, is 
mother, and not one to cry out about her 
troubles. She won’t let me share her 
sorrows. She doesn’t tell me anything, 
but I know she is dreadfully worried 
about her affairs. She can’t bear to see 
things done differently to what she has 
been accustomed, and yet I’m certain it’s 
hard work to make both ends meet.” 

“Your mother’s a shrewd, clever wo- 
man, and has made up her mind to do 
the best thing she can under the circum- 
stances. I can help a bit in the saddle, 
and, by Jove! Polly, you know I'd do 
my best for her. I’d sooner win a race 
for Mrs. Herrick than anyone in Eng- 
land.” 

Little did Tom Skelton think, as he 
uttered these words, in what fashion he 
was fated to assist his old mistress in this 
matter. 

“It’s no use fretting about it, Polly, but 
we all know there’s a deal of luck in horse 
racing, and Broxmore’s been ‘dead out’ 
of late. However, I do think the tide’s 
going to turn with Flycatcher. Your 
mother and the head lad here thoroughly 
know their business, and I shall slip down 
every now and then to give the colt a gal- 
lop myself. We must have him all ready 
when the chance comes.” 

“Well, Tom,” said Mrs. Herrick, as she 
re-entered the room, “ the cart is coming 
round, and I think we have settled all we 
can at present. You'd slip Flycatcher in 
some of the handicaps at Ascot, and not 
keep him to the back end of the year?” 

‘*There’s nothing like running them 
when they’re ready,” replied the jockey, 
sententiously; “and there’s plenty of 
money to be won over the Hunt Cup or 
the Wokingham.” 

“ That’s settled then, and if we think 
the colt not quite ripe for Ascot we'll 
wait till Goodwood; and now, Tom, 
good-bye. You'll run down and give 
him a gallop whenever you can spare a 
day, won’t you?” 

The jockey shook her hand cordially, 
and as he bade Polly good-bye whispered 


something in her ear which made the 
girl’s face flush with pleasure, and then, 
jumping into the cart, drove rapidly off 
toward the station. 

“Keep up your heart, Polly ; we shall 
pull through, never fear. You're like to 
see a good deal of me in the next few 
weeks—more, perhaps, than you care 
about.” 

Not much in these words, and yet the 
girl was pleased with them. She would 
have laughed probably, if anybody had 
told her that she had a ¢endresse for Tom 
Skelton, and yet she unmistakably desired 
to look her best in his eyes. She was 
conscious of annoyance if she did not 
attract his attention and rather monop- 
olize his society when they met. She 
almost unwittingly (did a woman ever do 
such a thing unwittingly?) dressed her 
best when she thought there was any 
prospect of meeting Tom. It was not 
often he descended upon them unawares, 
but she remembered with no little mortifi- 
cation that once or twice during the last 
twelvemonth he had caught her without 
her armor on, and taken her, so to speak, 
at a disadvantage. 

She was a good-looking young woman, 
and could stand it as well as most girls ; 
but that poetic fiction of old Ben Jonson’s 
about “beauty when unadorned” is, as 
the more practical American poet would 
put it, “an exploded idee.” She had im- 
plicit faith in Tom Skelton, and looked 
upon it that if anyone could make a horse 
win he could. Then her mother was a 
clever woman, and did not both Tom and 
she agree that Flycatcher was a wonder- 
ful horse? No, there was nothing to 
grizzle about ; things were sure to come 
right. Tom said so. In the meantime it 
would be very nice his coming down every 
now and again. Broxmore was a trifle 
monotonous, and it would be pleasant to 
have someone new to talk to. 

Skelton, meanwhile, on his journey to 
town, was busy revolving in his mind in 
what manner the most could be made of 
Flycatcher. According to his idea, the 
horse would be thoroughly fit to run at 
Ascot, and he thought no better oppor- 
tunity for netting a big stake could be 
found. He was not quite satisfied with 
the result of that morning’s trial. It was 
good enough so far as it went, but Tom 
considered that they had not anything at 
Broxmore sufficiently good to test the colt 
as he should like to do. No, there must 
be no mistake about this; he would give 
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anything to pull his dear old mistress out 
of her difficulties. There was only one 
thing for it. He had made a good bit of 
money ; he would buy a horse of some 
kind—something with which they could 
satisfactorily try Flycatcher, and ascer- 
tain what he really was. Having come 
to this conclusion, for the remainder of 
the journey all possibilities in horseflesh 
passed before his mind’s eye like bits of 
glass in a kaleidoscope. 


CuHapTer II. 
“MR. BYGROVE, THE BOOTMAKER.” 


DULLERTON was a small thriving pro- 
vincial town, in which, though you would 
perhaps not have suspected it, a great 
deal of money was made. It was dull, 
dusty and sleepy looking, after the man- 
ner of most country towns. A stranger 
passing through it might have asked, 
“Did it ever wake up?” and might have 
been truthfully answered, “ Yes, on mar- 
ket day, and then Dullerton in a few 
hours did a large and lucrative business.” 
For the little town stood in the midst of 
a grand grazmg country, and the sur- 
rounding farmers had not suffered to 
anything like the extent that their breth- 
ren in the arable countries had done. 
There were also two or three manufac- 
turing industries in Dullerton, which, 
though they made little show to the 
eye of the casual traveler, gave employ- 
ment—aye, and good wages—to several 
hundred hands. Wholesale businesses, 
and as such entirely independent of shop 
fronts and plate glass. One notably, 
a boot manufactory, the proprietor of 
which was a flourishing, pushing, self- 
made man. 

Mr. Bygrove had inherited from his 
father a small shoemaker’s shop in Dul- 
lerton. The father had been content to 
get a modest living out of his shop, and 
had never attempted to extend his busi- 
ness ; but the son wasa man of a very dif- 
ferent mold—a shrewd, hard-working, am- 
bitious man, who no sooner came into his 
kingdom than he determined that the re- 
tailing of boots and shoes in Dullerton 
could never lead to anything more than a 
modest competency. “Fortunes are not 
made,” said young Robert Bygrove, “by 
such pitiful peddling as this. There is 
nothing like leather, says the old fable, 
and there is a fortune in boots and shoes, 
as there is in copper or nitrate, if you 
only deal with them ona large scale. It 


is the wholesale traders who make all 
the money nowadays, and I shall become 
a wholesale bootmaker; and though I 
may know nothing about anything else, I 
do understand boots.” So, much to the 
amusement of the wise men of Duller- 
ton, Robert Bygrove set up a small 
wholesale manufactory; but he was a 
clear-headed, energetic man, and speedily 
contrived to obtain orders and contracts. 
A couple of years, and to the astonish- 
ment of his fellow townsmen the manu- 
factory was enlarged, and from that time 
it had been continually growing. His 
neighbors wondered where Bygrove found 
the capital to thus extend his business ; 
true, he had married a woman with a bit 
of money, but still, to carry on such a 
business as his was now must require a 
command of ready money that Robert 
Bygrove must have found it hard to 
come by. Still there he was, a widower 
now in the very prime of life, owner of a 
large and prosperous business, and with 
only one child. Dullerton opined that 
Ellen Bygrove would be a rare catch for 
any man in days to come ; at present she 
is a lively, unaffected girl, who, if not 
pretty, is quite as good looking as any 
heiress has a right to expect to be. 

The inhabitants of a country town, 
from natural causes, are sure to exhibit 
deep interest in the affairs of their neigh- 
bors. It was not to be supposed that 
Dullerton would constitute itself any ex- 
ception to this general law. Whom Ellen 
Bygrove would select as a sweetheart had 
been a subject that exercised the little 
town much from the time she came home 
from the finishing school where she had 
been receiving a final polish and instruc- 
tion in all the accomplishments ; but so 
far Dullerton had had little or no grounds 
for speculation on that point. The only 
young man that had seemed to attract 
her attention was her first cousin on her 
mother’s side, Charles Trayton, and, as 
everyone knew, Mr. Bygrove was not 
likely to stand any nonsense of that kind. 
That gentleman, it was known, had the 
poorest possible opinion of his nephew, 
and if he had not actually forbidden him 
his house had, at all events, given young 
Trayton to understand that the less he 
saw of him the better he should be pleased ; 
in fact, the world generally had not much 
opinion of Charlie Trayton. He had be- 
gun life in a solicitor’s office in the town, 
with a view to being eventually taken into 
partnership ; but having evinced great in- 
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aptitude for engrossing, a taste for bet- 
ting, and a talent for billiards, at the end 
of two years he saved his employer the 
trouble of dismissing him by resigning his 
situation. He had a small competency, 
and for a few months lounged about Dul- 
lerton doing nothing, unless assiduous at- 
tendance at the billiard table could be 
called such. However, the reputation of 
being a remarkably fine pool player is not 
calculated to advance a young man’s rep- 
utation in any other direction, and Dul- 
lerton prophesied that Charlie Trayton 
would never come to any good in this 
world. Be that as it may, for the last 
four or five years his native town had 
rather lost sight of the black sheep, for as 
such Dullerton persisted in regarding him, 
albeit that he did not like law, and did 
like billiards, was the sum total recorded 
against him. 

There was one thing remarkable about 
Trayton upon his occasional reappear- 
ances in his native town, and that was his 
reticence. He had formerly been a most 
frank and outspoken young fellow about 
his own proceedings, but when asked now 
what he was doing and where he was liv- 
ing, further than that he was doing very 
well his old friends could elicit no infor- 
mation. What occupation he followed, or 
whether he followed any occupation at 
all, was a thing he kept totally to himself. 
That Mr. Bygrove had a very poor opin- 
ion of his nephew has been already re- 
marked, but the last few years had some- 
what modified the manufacturer’s judg- 
ment. To begin with, Trayton had never 
demanded assistance at his hands, and 
that his dissipated, extravagant nephew 
should seek assistance was so completely 
in accordance with the nature of things 
that Mr. Bygrove had, metaphorically 
speaking, buttoned up his pockets long 
before Charlie should attempt to put his 
hand in them. Similarly Trayton had 
acquired the name of being dissipated and 
extravagant—it is very easy to acquire 
such in a small country town—although 
he owed no man in Dullerton anything, 
and there were very slender grounds for 
accusing him of one or the other. One 
thing the manufacturer did believe, and 
that was that Charlie had excellent abili- 
ties and plenty of common sense, when he 
chose to use it. 

Not a week passes but shows us how 
many flourishing business houses are 
built upon the sandiest of foundations. 
If Dullerton had wondered in the past 


how Mr. Bygrove had found the capital 
necessary to extend his premises and 
connection, it was his turn to wonder at 
present how he was to find the money 
absolutely necessary to carry out his en- 
gagements. He had undertaken several 
large contracts, and in his anxiety to 
throw no chances away had contracted 
to do more than he could possibly per- 
form. This had necessitated the sublet- 
ting of some of his agreements, and for 
this purpose he had been compelled to 
borrow money. It was surmised in the 
wholesale trade that Bygrove was rather 
in a corner. The firms that he had ap- 
pealed to to help him had consented to 
do so, but were determined to make sure 
of their share of the cake. They not 
only drove a hard bargain with him, but, 
suspecting his stability, further insisted 
upon being partly paid in advance. Mr. 
Bygrove prided himself upon the punctu- 
ality with which he met his engagements, 
and was quite aware that he was greatly 
indebted for the way he had thriven in 
business to his promptitude on this point. 
While Dullerton was giving him the credit 
of being, perhaps, its wealthiest citizen, 
Mr. Bygrove was vainly turning over in 
his mind the possibility of averting the 
impending crash. It would not mean 
utter ruin, but it would mean the ruin of 
the business that he had built up with 
such toil and care, and he muttered rue- 
fully to himself as he sat brooding over 
the situation, “I am too old to _ be- 
gin again.” “Yes,” he thought, “there 
is one way to tide it over. If old 
Hiram Moss would only wait another six 
months for that £3,000 I could just pull 
through. I have borrowed from him 
often before, though never so much as 
this, and I have always met my bills 
punctually when due; still, he is a queer 
old fellow, and I had trouble to persuade 
him to find me this money. I'll go over 
and see him at once ;” and taking up his 
hat Mr. Bygrove left his manufactory and 
walked through the town toward the resi- 
dence of the bill discounter. 

How Mr. Moss had originally made his 
money was a thing quite unknown to 
Dullerton. He had come and settled 
there many years ago, and carried on no 
apparent business; but it speedily became 
known through the busy little town and 
the surrounding district that Hiram Moss 
was always willing to lend money at rea- 
sonable interest, providing only he was 
satisfied with the security. In short, he 
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made no secret of the fact that it amused 
him to turn his own capital over in this 
way, and between him and Mr. Bygrove 
there had been many dealings. The 
manufacturer was aware that Hiram Moss 
exacted scrupulous punctuality in all such 
transactions. You might thoroughly de- 
pend upon having the sum he undertook 
to furnish, to the hour ; but on the other 
hand Mr. Moss expected equal precision 
with regard to the payment of the money 
and the interest thereon. Still, for an old 
customer, Mr. Bygrove thought he would 
probably make no difficulty about for 
once relaxing his rule. On arriving at 
the bill discounter’s residence the manu- 
facturer was at once shown into Hiram 
Moss’ sanctum, and proceeded directly to 
state what had brought him there. The 
money lender listened in silence, and then 
replied: “ Impossible ! impossible! I can- 
not break my rule; you know, Mr. By- 
grove, I never renew. It’s not business. 
I lend money, but I am not a professional 
money lender. You may say that it is a 
distinction without a difference, but it is 
not so. I am content with interest at the 
rate of 5 or 6 per cent. per annum.. I 
don’t lend money unless I am satisfied 
with the security, and I never renew. All 
this you know perfectly well, Mr. By- 
grove, as this is by no means our first 
transaction.” 

“ Yes,” replied the other, “ but this hap- 
pens to be a peculiar case. Mine is no 
mere speculation ; I have undertaken con- 
tracts rather beyond my means, and I am 
pressed for the requisite money with which 
to carry them out. But it is not a question 
whether they will pay when finished ; it is 
a certainty that they will be paid for, and 
as I can show you—it is a mere matter of 
figures—my gains must be very consider- 
able.”’ 

“ Ah, figures,” said Mr. Moss; “it is as- 
tonishing the fortunes I have seen calcu- 
lated on paper. I am very sorry, Mr. 
Bygrove, I can’t break my rule. I made 
my money hardly, and although I like to 
add to it, I certainly intend to run no risk 
of losing it. When I first embarked in 
the business in Dullerton I did it as much 
for the sake of having something to do 
as anything else. I laid down the before- 
mentioned rules, and determined rigidly 
to adhere tothem. I don’t desire to be 
looked upon as a shark by my neighbors, 
always seeking whom he may devour. 
Thanks to adhering strictly to my *reso- 
lution I get on very well with my neigh- 
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bors, and, as you know, it is very rarely 
that I have to appeal to the law to obtain 
my own again. I have every confidence 
in you, Mr. Bygrove, and feel sure that 
you will meet your bills when due, though 
this doubtless suggests itself to you now 
as the easiest way out of a temporary diffi- 
culty ; but you will findsomeother. You 
may remember I demurred at the time at 
advancing so large a sum. I was afraid 
that you were stretching out your hand 
perhaps a little too far. However, I have 
no doubt it will not eventually prove 
that.” 

“ Well, if I cannot persuade you to re- 
scind your rule I need take up no more of 
your time,” said the manufacturer, rising, 
and with a tinge of irritability in his tone. 

Hiram Moss shook his head. 

“Then, good morning,” said Mr. By- 
grove, as he shook hands with the money 
lender, and as he stepped into the street 
he felt there was no solution of his diffi- 
culties to be had through the forbearance 
of Hiram Moss. 

“ He is polite—very polite ; he always 
is, like a drawing-room poker, polished, 
hard, inflexible. It would take pretty 
near all the ready money I can lay my 
hands on to carry on, and how I am to 
meet those bills I don’t know. Only six 
weeks to run, and some three or four 
hundred pounds will be the most I shall 
be able to scrape together, and what good 
is that to pay £3,000 with?” 


CHAPTER III. 
CHARLES DISCOVERS HIS VOCATION, 


MEDITATING upon that constantly re- 
curring puzzle, the how to pay sovereigns 
with half crowns, Mr. Bygrove was mak- 
ing his way back through the town to his 
warehouse, when he suddenly came across 
his nephew. He had not seen Charlie for 
some months, and whatever his detractors 
might allege against him young Trayton 
certainly did not look like a needy or dis- 
solute man. He was well and quietly 
dressed, and apparently in the best of 
health and spirits. Perhaps his own dif- 
ficulties had the effect of softening him ; 
but certain it is that Mr. Bygrove’s heart 
was rather softened toward Charlie, and 
he thought perchance that he had judged 
him somewhat hardly. Then there was 
that other virtue that his nephew had 
unexpectedly developed: he had never 
made that application for ‘assistance 
which Mr. Bygrove had regarded as in- 
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evitable. It was not that the manufac- 
turer would not have found money to 
assist his nephew in starting in business, 
for he was no niggard; but he certainly 
was not going to provide him with funds 
for billiards and betting. He welcomed 
him cordially, and wound up by asking 
him to dinner that evening. Trayton in- 
formed his uncle that he had only just 
arrived, and intended to stay very few 
days in Dullerton. 

“Ah, well,” said Mr. Bygrove, “I am 
pressed for time now, but you shall tell 
us all about yourself and what you have 
been doing this evening.” 

“T hope Nellie is quite well,” rejoined 
Charles. 

“Quite so, quite so,” was the reply, and 
Mr. Bygrove was conscious of a slight 
feeling of annoyance at his nephew’s ques- 
tion. It was absurd, of course; young 
Trayton could do no less than ask after 
his cousin, but if Mr. Bygrove had modi- 
fied his opinion he was still just as reso- 
lute in his determination to tolerate no 
philandering between him and his daugh- 
ter. However, it could not matter much, 
he thought, as he walked onward. Charlie 
had said he only meant to stay in the 
place a few days; and then it occurred 
to him, “ By the way, what the deuce has 
brought Charlie to Dullerton? He must 
have some reason for coming; nobody 
ever came to Dullerton for pleasure.” 
However, he here became once more ab- 
sorbed with the recollection of his mone- 
tary difficulties, and these speedily swal- 
lowed up all thought of Charlie Trayton 
and his affairs. 

That young gentleman indeed was cast 
in very different mold from that which 
his uncle imagined. He knew what he 
wanted, he knew what he had come to 
Dullerton for, and he knew that he was 
getting nearer and nearer to the goal of 
his ambition. He intended to marry his 
cousin as soon as he was in a position to 
offer her a comfortable home, and he was 
in a fair way to do that before long. He 
knew that Nellie would wait for him; for, 
though Mr. Bygrove knew nothing about 
it, the young people had come to an un- 
derstanding some time ago, and Nellie 
had promised to be his when he claimed 
her, whether her father consented or not. 

“ But he will, Charlie,” said the girl, 
pleadingly. “Only show him you have 
settled down to a steady, respectable busi- 
ness, and I am sure he will make no ob- 
jection. Though you won’t tell me what 
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you are doing, you say you are doing 
well, and getting on at it.” 

“ Be patient a little longer,” her cousin 
replied, laughing, “‘ the secret shall be re- 
vealed before very long; but I give you 
my word my vocation, to say the least of 
it, is quite as respectable as shoemaking, 
even though it be upon a big scale.” 

Ellen Bygrove had not as yet seen her 
lover upon this occasion. She was ex- 
pecting him, as a letter had apprised her 
of his intended visit to Dullerton ; but it 
was not till her father informed her that 
Charlie was coming to dinner that she 
knew of his actual arrival. 

The cousins had the conversation pretty 
well to themselves at dinner, for Mr. By- 
grove was decidedly d@strait. He drank 
more wine than usual, and made several 
attempts to throw off the worries that were 
oppressing him, but in vain. Once only 
did he seem interested, and that was 
when, at the conclusion of dinner, Charlie 
drew a small case from his pocket and 
presented his cousin with a very pretty 
necklet. 

“A bit of luck,” he said, laughing, in 
reply to his uncle’s interrogation. “ ‘The 
business I pursue—for I do pursue a busi- 
ness, though you may not think so—has 
something to do with horses and throws 
me occasionally among racing men. One 
of these good naturedly advised me if I 
had a £5 note to spare to back a certain 
horse for a certain race. I did so, and it 
is out of the £30 I thereby won that I 
bought Nellie’s trinket.” 

“In short, sir,” said Mr. Bygrove, se- 
verely, “you have taken to betting as a 
profession—in fact, are what is termed a 
bookmaker.” 

“Indeed, I am nothing of the sort,” 
said Charlie, smiling. ‘I make an occa- 
sional modest bet, I admit. As I told 
you, my business is with horses—I sell 
them.” 

“Ah, you’re a horse dealer. Well, 
that’s a little better; but I don’t call 
that a very respectable profession.” 

“You're wrong,” retorted Charlie, laugh- 
ing. ‘Horse dealing is quite as respect- 
able a business as any other. There are 
rogues in it, no doubt, as there are in 
everything else; but I am not a horse 
dealer. I sell horses for anybody who 
will employ me, and charge 5 per cent. 
for doing it. To put it more plainly, I 
am an auctioneer, and my line is horses. 
I have got a good and rapidly increasing 
business, and am doing very well at it. 
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You sell boots, I horses. There’s not 
much difference.” 
Mr. Bygrove was staggered. It was 


the first time his nephew had ever ven- 
tured to address him in this independent 
manner. ‘Then auctioneers he had always 
regarded as holding a perfectly respecta- 
ble position, and they, of course, did sell 
horses. Hé had that hazy idea, which 
is not uncommon, that the being mixed 
up with horses in any way entailed a 
certain amount .of roguery, whether it 
was horse dealing, horse racing or coach- 
ing. He never looked at the sporting 
papers, and all the jargon of the turf 
was as Greek to him. Still, he had oc- 
casionally taken note in the papers of 
sales of thoroughbred stock, and noticed 
that very large sums were realized. If 
those auctioneers got 5 per cent. upon 
such sales, it must amount to a very 
considerable sum in the course of the 
year. If Charlie had got into a business 
of that kind, it gave promise of being a 
very good thing indeed for him. 

He had been so absorbed in his reverie 
that he had not noticed that his daughter 
had left the room, and that her cousin had 
followed her. He had been so silent and 
absent, and been, moreover, so assiduous 
in his attentions to a decanter of port 
after dinner, that young Trayton was 
under the impression that his uncle had 
had rather more wine than was good for 
him. That might be, for he had certainly 


drunk more than he was accustomed to; 
but the only result had been to stimulate 
his brain. It was curious how that story 
of Charlie's kept recurring to him. “If 
you have got a £5 note that you can 
spare ’"—why, was he not almost in that 
position? What was the use of his three 
or four hundred pounds? It was utterly 
insufficient to meet his liabilities ; he had 
never bet upon a horse race in his life— 
did not even know the names of any 
horses. If he lost this money it would 
make no difference to him. If, on the 
other hand, he gave it over to his nephew 
and asked him to lay it out to the best of 
his judgment, why, he might win £3,000 
or thereabouts. What was it Charlie got ? 
Six toone. Suppose he could scrape up 
£400—six fours are twenty-four, there’s 
42,400, and then there was his own stake, 
4,400, that would make £2,800. Should 
he doit? Yet howcould he ask Charlie— 
he who had lectured him so often on the 
foolishness of betting—and yet there was 
no one else. He counted among his ac- 
quaintance no one who even professed to 
understand anything about racing. Still, 
Mr. Bygrove could not but acknowledge 
to himself that to ask Charlie to invest 
all his money for him on a horse race 
would be rather an awkward pill to swal- 
low. Well, he need not make up his mind 
to-night. His nephew was not going 
away for some few days, and the thing 
could doubtless keep a little. 


To be continued. 


FERONIA. 


FERONIA, fair goddess of the wood ! 
The Romans claimed that those inspired by thee 
Could walk o’er burning coals, nor injured be. 
How well their poets must have understood 
The mystic influence by us unnamed— 
That unseen essence that among the leaves 
Laughs gleefully sometimes, and sometimes grieves— 
When one so pure as thee their fancies framed 
To rule the forest a divinity. 
Unchanged toward thee the changing seasons keep 
Thine old-time honors fresh, bring to thy bowers 
All gifts and graces known to Poesie— 
Music of birds and eloquence of flowers, 
The storm’s wild might and the snow’s silence deep. 


Louise Vickroy Boyd. 











THE TORONTO GRANITE CLUB. 


BY JAMES HEDLEY. 


A CaNnaDlIAN flag floating at intervals 
from the square tower of a big, round- 
roofed building on Church street far up- 
town tells in winter the youths and maid- 
ens of the East End of Toronto that 
there is “ Skating to-day at the Granite!” 
It also serves to tell to the homeward- 
bound curler the story—told also at night 
by the flood of electric light from the 
great windows of the new shed—that 
“There is ice to-night!” Between the 
two buildings stretch wide spaces of clear 
ground, which in the winter season are 
covered with ice for curler and skater. 
Not easy is it to conceive these same 
spaces transformed in a few short weeks 
of spring to green lawns, with vines and 
flowers and shady trees around the mar- 
gins. But there they are, in June just 
as inviting to the tennis player and the 
bowler as in January delightsome to the 
votaries of winter sports. 

-These are the cosy quarters of the 
Granite Club. 

The date of the founding of the Gran- 
ite Curling Club of Toronto—for it was 
as a curling club that it was founded— 
corresponds very nearly in time with what 
may be termed the awakening with re- 
spect to this fine game which overspread 
the Canadian province of Ontario. For 
fifty years, it is true, there have been 
curlers and curling in this province. In 
the East with irons; in the North with 
wooden blocks ; in the West with stones, 
the sons of Scotia or their descendants 
had pursued “that fell guid game, the 
channel stane,” here and there in this 
part of Canada with as much enthusiasm 
as, and far more practice than, the dwell- 
ers in the “Old Land.” But it is within 
a dozen years that the discovery has been 
made by some thousands of people in 
some scores of places in Ontario that 
curling is a game not for elderly men 
alone or for Scotchmen alone, but for 
young and old, for Saxon and Celt, for 
anyone, indeed, who enjoys a simple and 
bracing sport, free from the professional, 
as well as the gambling, element. 

In the year 1875—at which time two 
curling clubs, the Toronto and the To- 
ronto Caledonian, existed in the hand- 
some city we have named—a group of 





some half dozen gentlemen got together 
in a room down town one summer day 
(June 30) and proceeded to found what 
has since become the largest club of its 
kind in the world. This was to be an up- 
town curling club, both the others doing 
their curling on the bay or near it at the 
front of the city. These gentlemen were 
Messrs. J. Lamond Smith, Robert Carrie, 
Thomas McCraken, W. B. McMurrich, and 
W. B. Scarth. Ata later date they elect- 
ed a patron and a chaplain, according to 
the old custom, which, however, is no 
longer regarded as universally binding. 
Sir John Macdonald, the present Premier 
of Canada, then in the cold shades of op- 
position, was chosen patron and the Rev. 
R. D. Fraser chaplain. Having become 
associated as curlers, and having later 
plenty of room and most inviting prem- 
ises, it came about gradually in a few 
years’ time that the members sought for 
recreative games in summer as well as 
winter, indoors as well as out, and so 
formed the other organizations for the 
pursuit of lawn tennis, bowling and whist, 
which now assist to render the Granite 
Club House and Grounds so attractive a 
resort all the year round. 

It is safe to say that the founders had 
no premonition of the future importance 
of the organization then formed. “They 
builded better than they knew.” Not 
being imaginative or easily credulous per- 
sons, none would have been more sur- 
prised than they had anyone suggested 
that in ten years’ time the bantling they 
brought into existence would. have ex- 
tended its borders until within them were 
included between four and five hundred 
members, with premises covering an acre 
and a half, having a club house, two cov- 
ered sheds, a spacious lawn, organizations 
and appliances for the pursuit not of curl- 
ing alone, but of skating, lawn tennis 
bowls, billiards and whist, with the added 
comforts and conveniences of a well-ap- 
pointed social club. 

Between June and November, 1875, 
land for a curling shed was secured on 
St. Mary street, adjoining the site of the 
old reservoir, and a contract made to 
fence the land and erect a shed for the 
sum of $650. Fifty dollars additional 
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was voted for leveling the lot, which just 
then looked rather like an earthwork 
thrown up by raw volunteers. “ Waiting 
rooms and outhouses” are mentioned in 
the specifications as among the requisites 
for the comfort of members. 
these were, of acertainty. Well remem- 
bered is that old shed and those old 
rooms; very old they looked, too, before 
their usefulness was gone. “ Withered, 
ramshackle, bandy legged,” like Thack- 
eray’s cane-bottomed chair and the other 
furniture of his room; but, like these 
worm-eaten companions of earlier days, 
too, they are recalled for “holding such 
charms” as palaces do not afford. Un- 
planed and unpainted pine boards, they 
say, possess, after they have been exposed 
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a proper while to wind and rain and shine, 
an attraction for the eye of the artist in 
their irregular yellows and grays, their 
muddy weather stains. Quite other were 
the attractions, however, possessed by the 
bygone premises for their frequenters. 
These gentlemen were not looking for 
beauty of tint, but for the shimmer of 
the ice; not listening for concerted har- 
monies, but for the “sweet music of the 
enameled stones.” To paraphrase the 
curling song of John Douglas, in after 
years to be laureate of the club: 
The maist artistic pleasures are hardly worth a 
preen 
Tae a lot of jolly curlers when the ice is keen! 
The earliest members of committee 
were Messrs. J. Lamond Smith, Thomas 
McCraken; W. B. Scarth, Robert Carrie, 
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W. B. McMurrich, John Turner and 
Archibald Campbell, Mr. Alex. Nairn be- 
ing added in December. Mr. J. Lamond 
Smith was the first president, and Mr. 
Thos. McCraken the first vice-president. 
For some months Mr. Scarth acted as 
secretary-treasurer ; but on December 21 
the office of secretary was detached from 
that of treasurer, and Mr. Wm. Davidson, 
barrister, was unanimously chosen secre- 
tary, Mr. Scarth retaining the position of 
treasurer. 

The membership of the Granite Curl- 
ing Clvb was at this time thirty, and the 
list as follows: Weir Anderson, Thos. 
Armstrong, Robert Bethune, Archibald 
Campbell, Robert Carrie, Alex. Boyd, 
Wm. Christie (of Christie, Brown & Co.), 
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Robert Cochran, W. F. Davison, Wm. 
Davidson, Remy Elmsley, J. D. Edgar, 
Andrew Green, Arthur Harvey, Robert 
Jaffray, S. H. Janes, Thos. McCraken, 
John McCraken, W. E. McMurrich, Alex- 
ander Nairn, Stephen Nairn, John Palmer, 
Jr., John Patterson, Wm. Ramsay, Dr. 
Richardson, W. B. Scarth, J. Lamond 
Smith, James E. Smith, John Turner, 
Fred. Wyld. 

On the anniversary of Robbie Burns’ 
birthday, January 25, 1876, a committee 
was instructed to draw up a constitution 
and by-laws for the organization. And, 
what is not of less interest to votaries of 
a game which, as an old Scotch writer 
puts it, “gives a gallant appetite for 
meat,” it was then agreed to have a club 
day, that the Old Countrymen should on 
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that day play the Canadian members, and 
that they should adjourn from the ice to 
some convenient place for dinner. 

A memorial of this first convivial gath- 
ering exists—it is pasted inside the back 


cover of the little, thin, ecclesiastical- 


looking black volume that contains the 
early minutes of the club—in the notice 
sent out by the secretary. The annual 
game was called for Saturday, Febru- 
ary 5, at 2.30 Pp. M. “After which the 
members will adjourn to ‘THE RISING 
Sun,’ No. 666 Yonge st., where all are re- 
quested to meet for their first annual Beef 
and Greens, at 6 p. M. sharp.” In this 
game the Canadians beat the Old Country- 
men by 37 shots to 32. To the credit of 
the diners it may be noted that, on the 
authority of the minutes, “the members 
partook of the annual dinner, and a@fter- 
ward performed the business of the an- 
nual meeting,” adopting unanimously the 
constitution submitted. 

In 1880 the lease of the St. Mary street 
premises expired, and as the proprietor of 
the land desired to increase the rent, it 
became necessary to look about for other 
quarters. The managers, having an eye 
to the future, thought that a larger 
place with more extended accommodation 
would attract a larger gathering; and 
after some search a site about two acres 
in extent was chosen on the east side of 
Church street, above Wellesley, formerly 
occupied by the glass houses and forc- 
ing beds of a nurseryman and florist. A 
joint-stock company was formed, capital 
$12,000, and Mr. Norman B. Dick, archi- 
tect, was employed to design a brick shed 
with a semicircular roof, covering four 
rinks of ice and giving upstairs and down- 
stairs club rooms. Later the capital was 
increased to $50,000. 

The first president of the company was 
Mr. William Ramsay ; the vice-president, 
Mr. Donald McEwen; the directors, 
Messrs. Walter G. P. Cassels, Dr. Carlyle, 
Walter Taylor, Alexander Nairn, W. F. 
Davison, R. K. Burgess, R. H. Bethune, 
with Mr. William Badenach as secretary. 
The title of the organization was the 
Granite Curling and Skating Company, 
and it assumed, in September, 1880, 
the assets and liabilities of the Curling 
Club, of which Mr. W. F. Davison was at 
this time president, and Mr. Thomas Mc- 
Craken vice-president. Messrs. Cassels 
and Jaffray were elected from the club to 
form, along with three members of the 
company, a committee for the election of 


club members, and an arrangement pro- 
posed to the ciub by the company for 
occupancy of the premises for curling 
was adopted. Sixteen curling skips were 
elected, as named by the council, and were 
as follows: W. G. P. Cassels, Bethune, 
Nairn, Lamond Smith, Taylor, Hedley, 
Bruce, Brodie, Jaffray, Richardson, in ad- 
dition to the list already containing Davi- 
son, McCraken, Ramsay, Badenach, Mc- 
Ewen and Carlyle. 

It was about 1881, being settled in their 
new and cosy premises, that the members 
of the Granite resolved to hold the annual 
dinners in their own club room in Febru- 
ary or March, These gatherings soon ob- 
tained more than local fame. It was the 
custom to invite the presidents of the 
other city curling clubs and well-known 
exponents of the game from other places. 
On one occasion the well-known Scottish 
singer, David Kennedy, was a guest, who 
delighted the company with song and 
story. On another they secured Colonel 
Stevenson, of Montreal, so agreeably 
known to curlers on both sides of the 
border. A frequent guest was, and still 
is, Mr. William Cassils, past president of 
the Montreal Thistle Curling Club, whom 
all who have met him will acknowledge to 
be a prifice of pleasantry and donhomie. 

They are not elaborate spreads, these 
dinners. It does not accord with the 
simplicity of life prescribed to curlers that 
the menu shall on such occasions exceed 
the bill of fare vaunted in the lines of 
the Partie Carrée. Tradition has limited 
the price of the tickets and therewith the 
number of courses. Perhaps the historic 
beef and greens and bannocks are not al- 
ways adhered to, but the delicious mince 
collops and the stomach-trying haggis 
do appear, with some “pretty, tiny kick- 
shaws ” thereafter, to fill up, as it were, 
the interstices of appetite. However, 
there is not the array of wines—the rich, 
the dry, the old, the gold—that. Fred. 
Cozzens used to catalogue as needful in 
Bohemia. The Granites and their friends 
beguile their humble state, as Stedman’s 
ballad puts it : 

By finding time to come together, 


In every season of the year, 
In sunny, wet or windy weather. 
* * a x “ 


On winter evenings, cold and snowing, 
*Tis good to order ’alf-and-'alf ; 

To watch the fire-lit pewter glowing, 
And laugh a hearty English laugh. 


In their frequent curling contests with 
clubs in other cities and towns the Gran- 
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ites have met a good share of success, as 
their trophies in the shape of Royal Cale- 
donian Branch silver medals and other 
prizes attest. In the winter of 1887-8 
they were fortunate enough to effect an 
arrangement with the Thistle Curling 
Club, of Montreal, by which players from 
either club made successively the jour- 
ney of 330 miles and competed on the ice 
of the other. In these contests the Mon- 
treal men, admirable curlers that they 
are, who are accustomed to curl with 
irons, played at Toronto with stones, and 
were defeated. But when the ‘“Gran- 
ites’ played the return match with them 
in Montreal, using irons, they were in 
turn beaten by the “ Thistles.” Delicious 
were the breakfasts of porridge and ban- 
nocks, tawties and collops spread by the 
hospitable Montreal entertainers on these 
too infrequent reunions. Notable was 
the flow of merriment and song when 
the Eastern men lunched at the Granite 
rooms and when Cassils and Mitchell and 
Nicol and dear departed Sam Green- 
shields were there. In 1886 the Cale- 
donian Society of Toronto offered a 
handsome silver cup for ¢ompetition 
among the curling clubs of the city, 
twenty men from each. There were four 
competing clubs, and in successive sea- 
sons the cup was won by the Toronto 
Curling Club, the Caledonian Curling 
Club and the Granite Curling Club. Ac- 
cording to the conditions of the compe- 
tition the cup had to be won three times 
by the same club before it could be re- 
tained, but the Granites are now its hold- 
ers for a second time. 

Most prized among the trophies deco- 
rating the club room, however, is the silk 
and gold banner represented in one of the 
illustrations to this article, which marks 
the winning by the Granites, in 1886, of 
the much-coveted silver tankard of the 
Ontario Branch, Royal Caledonian Curl- 
ing Club. To have been one of the win- 
ners in this annual contest is the highest 
honor that a curler in Ontario can attain; 
and to hold the tankard fora year—it has 
never been held for more than one year at 
atime by any curling body, except by the 
Torontos, who held it in 1876 and 1877 
through default of a competitor—is re- 
garded as the summum bonum of a curling 
club. There are over a hundred clubs in 
the province of Ontario, and this compe- 
tition now proceeds in sixteen groups, 
the surviving contestant in each group 
going to Toronto to play off against the 
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other twelve. In 1886 there were nine 
groups, so that when, having already de- 
feated the Scarborough Heathers in their 
own group, and the Moss Park Rink and 
the Caledonians of Toronto in the second 
heat, the Granites came into the final 
competition, the surviving clubs against 
them were those of Listowel, Thamesville 
and Guelph, the last two being especially 
strong teams, both appearing in the 
“Honor Roll of the Ontario Curling 
Annual.” The Listowels were defeated 
on the first day by fifty-seven shots 
to nineteen. Next morning, on the spa- 
cious ice of the Caledonian Club, the 
doughty Thamesville men, too, had to 
succumb, being beaten by fifteen shots. 
In the afternoon, amid a great concourse 
of players from all over the province, 
the quaint, silent figure of “ Long Tom” 
Dobie, pipe in mouth, and the alert and 
no less well-known Alec. Congalton, skips 
of the two Guelph rinks, contested the 
skill and tried the patience of the Granite 
skips, Dalton and Badenach, by daylight 
and gaslight through exciting hours for 
twenty-two “ends.” <A great shout from 
the crowd announced at last the comple- 
tion of the match. The Granites had 
won, the score being— 


GRANITES. GUELPHS, 
Badenach 19 | Congalton 18 
Dalton 19 | Dobie . I4 

38 32 


Accompanying the tankard, which is 
held only as won year by year, was a gold 
medal, presented by the president of the 
Ontario Branch, and a silk banner, gold 
embroidered. These are held in perpetu- 
ity by the Granite Club.. Their fellow 
members further marked the pride they 
felt in these two fighting rinks by present- 
ing each player with a gold medal to 
commemorate the occasion. A word now 
as to the personnel of the players who com- 
posed the two rinks which were for one 
year champions of Ontario : 


Rink No, 1. Rink No. 2. 
R. Myles, J. W. DeC. O’Grady, 
T. B. Lacon, - R. B. Hamilton, 
N. B. Dick, W. C. Matthews, 


W. Badenach, Skip. C. C. Dalton, Skip. 

In the picture group the “skips” are 
seated in chairs. Badenach to the left, 
while the “leads ” recline upon the rug. 

In any description of the Granite Club 
and its members a central figure must al- 
ways be “ The Old Man,” as Badenach is 
admiringly called. From November, 1877, 
to October, 1885, when the writer of this 
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paper -was chosen his successor, Mr. 
Badenach was honorary secretary of the 
Curlers. He is now secretary of the club 
at large and has always been one of its 
enthusiastic mainstays. Brisk, decided, 
“level headed,” with a keen relish for 
athletic sports, he is not less sought after 
as a practical exponent of curling, bowl- 
ing, tennis and whist than a valuable 
counsellor in matters of organization and 
control. His portrait, life size, finds 
merited place on the walls of the club 
parlor, among those of the past presi- 
dents, and he is the possessor of as many 
medals as his broad breast will hold. It 
would take time and space to mention 
all who have been prominent in the up- 
building of the club. But perhaps a fair 
way of indicating some of the men whom 
the Granites most delight to honor will be 
to give a list of the curling past presi- 
dents. The late Mr. Lamond Smith was, 
as we have noted, the first president, and 
retained the office more than one year. 
He was made an honorary member of the 
club in 1882, shortly before his death. 


To him succeeded, in 1877, Mr. Wm. 
Ramsay, who now resides in Scotland. 
The holders of the presidential chair in 
succeeding years are all living, hale and 
hearty, and it would be safe to wager 
that half of them are upon the bowling 
green as we write: 
PRESIDENTS, 
1875-7 J. Lamond Smith, 


VICE-PRESIDENTS. 
T. McCraken. 


1877-9 W. Ramsay, T. McCraken. 
1880-1 W. F. Davison, T. McCraken. 
1881-2 T. McCraken, . D. McEwen. 
1882-3 D. McEwen, . . W. G. P. Cassels. 
1883-4 W. G. P. Cassels, R. Jaffray. 

1884-5 R. Jaffray, . W. Taylor. 
1885-6 Walter Taylor, A. Nairn. 

1886-7 C.C. Dalton, . D. R. Wilkie. 
1887-8 D. R. Wilkie, . James Hedley. 
1888-9 James Hedley, R. H. Bethune. 


The board of directors of the proprie- 
tary body is composed of Mr. R. K. Bur- 
gess, president; Mr. C. C. Dalton, vice- 
president; and Messrs. Walter Taylor, 
W. G. P. Cassels, R. Jaffray, James Hedley, 
D. R. Wilkie, Dr. James Carlyle and E. 
B. Osler, directors ; Wm. Badenach, secre- 
tary. The managing committee, to look 
after the internal—and external—affairs 
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of the club, consists of Messrs. Burgess, 
Dalton and Hedley. Mr. Walter Gibbs is 
resident secretary. 

An acre of level turf, such as that in the 
rear of the club house, is an unfailing 
temptation to outdoor sports, such as 
lawn tennis, bowls, croquet and quoits. 
Appliances for all these games were pro- 
cured in 1882 and they were all played, 
not perhaps regularly or at first very 
skillfully. At this time the summer 
sports were open indiscriminately to all 
members, who should pay a small extra 
fee. As the taste for these pastimes 
grew among the club members, there 
arose a desire for organization and then 
came also a wish to excel. Accordingly 
there was formed, in 1884, the Granite 
Lawn ‘Tennis Club, and Harry Suckling, 
now of Montreal, was its first secretary. 
I do not find a record of officers until 
1885, on May 2 in which year a meeting 
was held, with twenty members present. 
At first a committee of six was appointed 
as sufficient to conduct its affairs, and.this 
consisted in 1885 of C. C. Dalton, presi- 
dent; George S. Crawford, vice-presi- 
dent; R. J. Tackaberry, secretary-treas- 
urer ; W. Badenach and A. Ford, plus the 
very necessary and popular captain, Wal- 
ter Gibbs, whom Old England had sent 
over to us in the nick of time as a keen 
admirer of and effective participant in 
such field sports. 

They were enthusiasts, these tennis 
men, and workers, too. It was not long 
before there were fifty members on the 
roll, and the spirit of the club is shown 
in the offering that year by officers and 
members of a cup, two medals, two pairs 
of rackets and a meerschaum pipe as 
prizes for general competition. A tour- 
nament was arranged for Dominion Day, 
and club colors were adopted, namely, 
yellow, cardinal and navy blue. 

In 1886, when Mr. A. J. Hollyer became 
secretary—and a very good secretary he 
made—it was decided, in consideration of 
the increased interest and the larger num- 
ber of players, to enlarge the committee 
to ten members, inclusive of the officers. 
Accordingly, Messrs. Badenach, Bleasdell, 
Meyer, Ford, Dalton, Lacon and O’Grady 
were chosen. Interesting games have 
been played from time to time against the 
Toronto J. 7. 'C.. the Park LL. T.C.., the 
Osgoode Hall L. T. C., the Ossington, etc., 
and as many won as lost. The usual re- 
sult was, according to the account of a 
member, that “the Torontos licked us as 








a rule, but that we most often beat the 
other fellows.” Of the club competitions 
it may be said that in the championship 
match the honors have been won by 
Hollyer two years and by Gibbs for two 
or three. A feature of the years 1887 
and 1888 was the At Home of the Granite 
Tennis Club, when the whole of the ex- 
tensive premises, with the exception of 
the upstairs club rooms, were thrown 
open to the tennis men and their guests, 
On the first of these occasions between 
1,100 and 1,200 persons assembled, re- 
freshments were served in one building, 
dancing to the music of a string band 
went on in the other, while most of the 
lawn not used by the players in the ex- 
hibition games of the day, was given up 
to promenaders or to platforms and seats 
for the ladies. 

Next year Mr. Crawford was made 
president, a position he has since re- 
tained. As to the other officers,. Mr. G. 
W. Meyer holds the vice-presidency, lir. 
Gibbs very self-sacrificingly holds those 
of captain and secretary combined, and 
the remaining members of committee are 
Messrs. Ford, Bowes, Bruce and W. A. 
Littlejohn. 

A few who thought tennis rather too 
rapid, not to say violent a pastime, gave 
attention in the afternoon to croquet. 
Others displayed a temporary preference 
for quoits. But what soon captivated 
more onlookers than either of these two 
was bowling. Not the game of tenpins 
played with much noise and perspiration 
in a wood-floored alley, with a small boy 
or two to send back the balls—for so 
“bowling” is commonly understood in 
the United States and Canada—but the 
game of lawn bowls, played with biased 
or weighted wooden balls on level turf, 
a sort of summer curling, indeed. Up 
to 1886 or thereabout this fine game was 
little known in Western Canada. There 
were some good players in London, a 


few in Hamilton and Belleville. But the 
displays of bowling in Toronto were 


pretty well confined to one or two pri- 
vate grounds or to the breezy lawn of the 
Royal Canadian Yacht Club, on Toronto 
Bay, where old-fashioned balls, of ex- 
treme ‘“ draw,” describing in their course 
a generous sort of parabolic curve, were 
used on grass which had neither the level 
nor the body to please an Old Country 
bowler. 

The frequenters of the Granite took to 
the game with interest, and a club was 
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formed in 1887, with Dr. James Carlyle as 
president and Mr. J. C. Kemp as _ vice- 
president. Ina few days the secretary, 
Mr. W. O. Thornton, was able to report 
sixty members, and a committee under- 
took the work of drafting rules and regu- 
lations, adopting in the main those of 
““Mitchell’s Manual of Bowling,” a Scot- 
tish text book, with modifications sug- 
gested by Thomas Taylor, a well-known 
Glasgow maker of bowls. It happened 
very opportunely that correspondence on 
the subject had been opened by one or 
two members with a veteran player, Mr. 
Samuel Gunn, of Glasgow, who, by his in- 
structive letters and still more by a visit 
he made to Toronto in 1888, opened the 
eyes of the admirers of the game to its 
finer points and to the requisite treatment 
of the bowling green. Interest in the 
game increased, and in the summer of this 
year the Victoria Club, of Toronto, af- 
forded, by a tournament on its grounds, 
opportunity to the bowlers of Ontario to 
compete for gold and silver bowling 
medals. So well had the Granites made 
use of their time that they were able to 
secure the first prize at this tournament, 
one of their rinks carrying off four gold 
medals, while the silver ones, the second 
prize, were won by the Walkerton Club. 
Some twelve or fourteen clubs sent com- 
petitors on this occasion. Later in the 
same year the Granite lawn was the scene 
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of another contest on a large scale be- 
tween the Royal Canadian Yacht Club, 
the Granites and the Victorias, when the 
last-named players carried off all the 
prizes. Mr. John C. Kemp is the present 
president of the Granite Bowling Club, 
and Mr. W. H. Bleasdell the vice-presi- 
dent. There are some eighty members, 
who are divided into twelve rinks, with 
the following skips : 
BOWLING RINKS. 

Rink No. 1, W. H. Bleasdell ; No. 2, W. 
O. Thornton ; No. 3, Dr. Carlyle ; No. 4, 
C. Carpmael; No. 5, J. D. Henderson ; 
No. 6, John O. Heward; No. 7, E. E. 
Hargreaves; No. 8, James Hedley; No. 9, 
W. Lawrence; No. 10, L. J. Bolster ; No. 
11, W. M. Merritt; No. 12, Dr. A. H. 
Wright. 

Since one’s leisure time cannot be al- 
ways spent at curling, any more than at 
tennis or bowls, since the bow cannot al- 
ways be bent, the physical system even 
of athletes needing occasionally absolute 
rest, the Granite Chess, Draughts and 
Whist Club was formed at the close of the 
year 1886, with the following officers : 
President, Hon. Joseph E. MacDougall ; 
vice-president, J. C. Kemp; honorary 
secretary-treasurer, W. M. Merritt. This 
organization, boasting of some good 
whist players, has occasional bouts with 
other similar clubs. Certain of its mem- 
bers acknowledge themselves sometimes 
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““THE OLD RINK.” 


lazy men, for they cannot be forever 
young in frame, though their hearts may 
be; and thus, to them, 

A clear fire, a clean hearth and the rigor of 

the game 

are more inviting than the whir of the 
curling stone or the rustling glisten of 
the bowl upon the green. In October, 
1888, the Granite Whist Club retained 
these officers and its committee of man- 
agement consisted of Messrs. Dalton, 
Badenach, Carpmael, W. A. Littlejohn 
and Edwin Taylour English. 

The differing types of men and of 
players in a game of curling form a theme 
which has many a time been discussed 
and elaborated in the lore of the “chan- 
nel stane.” We have heard of all sorts 
and conditions of men, “the master and 
servants, the tenants and laird,” coming 
together in the old land for a game. We 
have read of Watty and Jock, of the sou- 
tar and the minister, their virtues, their 
foibles, their peculiarities. Though the 
Canadian types differ from the Scottish, 
they are scarcely less various. There are 
the noisy, the silent, the cautious, the 
eager, the leisurely, the hasty, the steady, 
the brilliant, the playful and the grumpy : 
and in an afternoon at the Granite one 
who watches closely will detect examples 
of all these. 

It sounded boastful—it certainly was 


startling, the statement I mean, which 
was made on the occasion of the pres- 
entation of the R. C. C. C. Ontario 
Tankard to the Galt Club, its present 
holders—that “there are no_ better 
curlers in Canada, take them as a whole, 
than the Toronto Granites.” And yet it 
was made deliberately by an experienced 
and observant player, one of themselves, 
who proved his proposition by declaring 
that, after engaging opponents in forty 
or fifty different clubs, he found it easier, 
as a rule, to defeat a rink taken from out- 
side players, however famous, than to de- 
feat a rink of his own (the Granite) club. 
Nor can it be wondered at that the Gran- 
ites are skillful. They are constantly pit- 
ting themselves and being pitted against 
the best players in the country, surely no 
small advantage. ‘“ He that wrestles with 
us strengthens our nerves and sharpens 
our skill; our antagonist is our helper,” 
says Burke in his “Reflections.” They 
have had to use their heads as well as 
their hands, and have learned the benefit 
of carefully watching not merely the style 
of play of an opponent, but of measuring 
his physique, observing his temperament, 
noting when he is over confident and 
when “rattled,” and deciding when to 
play a forward game and when to cau- 
tiously bide their time. It is not pretend- 
ed that the Granites have not their share 
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of players whose judgment may be faulty 
and whose nerve will desert them at a 
critical moment. But they are fortunate 
in having a number, both of skips and 
subordinate players, who possess tact in 
handling and encouraging their own play- 
ers while they present the dauntless and 
cheery front which in a close match is 


> 


apt to tell upon the mora/e of an adversary. 
At the International Match, Thursday, 
January 13, 1887, the Granite Club alone, 
on its own grounds, played the whole 
State of New York, twenty rinks, eighty 
players a side, and the Canadian players 
beat their opponents 312 to 224, only five 
American rinks out of the twenty com- 
ing out ahead on the occasion. One 
reason for this disparity was that the 
United States players were not accus- 
tomed to the very smooth indoor ice. 
“We ain’t used to playing on billiard 
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tables, with a checker-worked ice cloth,” 
as one visitor phrased it. “ But,” added 
another, a Cleveland man I think, who 
looked as if he meant it, “ We are just 
having a high old time here, thanks to 
you fellows.” 

As the number of members increased 
it became necessary to enlarge the list of 
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“skips,” as captains of four are called. 
In 1886 there were twenty-four, in 1887 
there were thirty-two, and now there are 
forty skips, with from six to eight men 
on each rink. The managing committee 
of the curlers for 1889 is as follows: 
James Hedley, president ; R. H. Bethune, 
vice-president ; Edward E. Hargreaves, 
secretary-treasurer; Wm. Badenach and 
Dr. Carlyle. Representative members : C. 
C. Dalton, D. R. Wilkie, Walter Taylor, 
T. G. Williamson, W. O. Thornton, W. H. 
Bleasdell, Dr. Adam H. Wright. 
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3eing a commodious building, 100x160 
feet,ina central spot, the new rink of the 
club isin demand for art fairs, church so- 
cials or political gatherings. It has been 
used, too, when not required by its usual 
occupants, for concerts and such charit- 
able entertainments as demand space for 
a large crowd. ‘“ Between seasons” we 
have seen many a merry bout at hockey 
played within the walls of “the old rink,” 
as the one built in 1880 has come to be 
called. And it has had the distinction of 
being used as a modern Gymnasium of 
Elis by players of the Canadian game, 
lacrosse. That is to say, where the Greek 
contestants in the Olympic games used 
the gymnasium at Elis as their preparatory 
training ground in racing, leaping, throw- 
ing the discus and throwing the spear, 
so the first twelve of the Toronto Lacrosse 
Club have often used the floors and gal- 
leries of the Granite Rink to practice 
running and wrestling during inclement 
weather when training fora match with 
the Shamrocks or the Montreals, those 
celebrated exponents of the national 
game of Canada. On band nights, or on 
costume carnival occasions, many hun- 
dreds of young enthusiasts, regardless of 
temperature, reside for hours in these 

Thrilling regions of thick-ribbed ice, 
with no sign of the dread that Claudio 
expresses. And when acelebrated skater, 
from Norway for example, gave an exhi- 
bition of his graceful gymnastics, it was 
found easy to fill with spectators both 
galleries and platforms. Saturday after- 
noons in winter are the gala occasions at 
the Granite. “Then to the rinks the 
curlers hie wi’ gleesome speed,” and onc 
may see banker, doctor, merchant or law- 
yer playing with clerk or student, broom 
in hand, Tam o’Shanter on head. If the 
day be sunny, outside ice is preferred ; if 
windy and cold the average man aims to 
get indoors and upon one of the six rinks 
of beautiful ice in the curling shed. The 
smaller shed is given up to skaters, who 
once in a while indulge in a costume car- 
nival, when bands are placed in both 
rinks, and the whole place becomes the 
scene of a varicolored and swiftly mov- 
ing procession. 

The making of ice within these sheds 
and on the open-air spaces is quite an 
art. Nowhere are the weather proba- 
bilities watched with greater keenness 
than by the “iceman” or rink keeper, 
and many a night must he sit up, waiting 


for the favorable change of wind and 
temperature. Then, with hands and feet 
protected by leather mitts and long rub- 
ber boots, he and his assistants begin 
their chilly vigil, sprinkling with water 
the floors of the rinks, adding a little 
more as it freezes, until the needed level 
is obtained. Outside ice making is a 
more tiresome and not less difficult task. 
The pretty checker-work finish observa- 
ble on inside ice in Montreal and Toronto 
rinks is secured by sprinkling warm water 
over the hard frozen surface through the 
fine meshes of a ‘sort of watering pot, 
applied by hand. 

Of course we have a share of favorites 
and characters. I might tell of that mod- 
ern majestic Admirable Crichton of ours, 
THE Proressor, alias the G. L. B.; of THE 
FRIAR, young of heart, old of head, with 
an unbounded stomach for sport; of Jo- 
siah, “ ever noisy and spunky;” of THE 
Otp Man’s pardner, without whom no 
whist four, no supper party, no fighting 
rink on ice or green seems complete ; of 
“Oxp Catico” the scientific, so named 
by a quaint Buffalo bowler at the recent 
Niagara Tournament. We have the ver- 
satile, invaluable Mac, who has estab- 
lished branch offices of the Granite Club, 
with Highland accompaniments, on the 
banks of the Assiniboine and the St. Law- 
rence. But I must not prolong the list 
of Granite celebrities. 

The secretary of a club with 200 to 300 
curling members finds his post no sinecure. 
Toronto players have always welcomed 
their brethren from country clubs or 
from other cities; and a winter never 
passes that does not see matches and re- 
turn matches with such strong clubs as 
Hamilton, Guelph, Peterborough, Lind- 
say, Whitby, Scarborough, Brantford, etc. 
The Granites have been fortunate in hav- 
ing as honorary secretaries such good- 
natured men as Badenach, Hedley, T. G. 
Williamson, Hargreaves in curling, and 
Thornton in bowling. Letters and tele- 
grams, official circulars and minutes, the 
arrangement of rinks, the reconciling of 
differences, make great demands upon the 
time and patience of secretary and com- 
mittee But it is worth some pains when 
one is able to secure, by the concurrence 
of many men who possess 

A few strong instincts and a few plain rules, 
the delights and advantages of outdoor 
sports at once simple, manly and invigo- 
rating. 
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VALKYRIE IN BRITISH WATERS. 





BY F. C. SUMICHRAST. 


THE international competi- 
tions for the possession of the 
America’s cup, which unfortu- 
nately was not sailed for 
this year, greatly intensi- 
fied the interest taken, on 
both sides the Atlantic, 
in the performances of 
prominent yachts. Every 
race in which the Z%is- 
we figured during the first 
part of the season of 1887 was keenly 
watched, in order to estimate the pos- 
sible chances of a cup defender. The 
mystery which surrounded the build- 
ing and launching of this craft gave a 
spur to public curiosity. The most re- 
cent of cup challengers, Valkyrie, was not 
constructed in the same secret way, al- 
though, after all, little is really known 
of her lines or of the numerous details 
which enable experts to form a correct 
idea of a craft. The following dimen- 
sions have, however, been published in 
the London Fi%e/d, and are no doubt cor- 
rect : 







Lengthoverall, ... . « feet. 90.41 

= on load-water line, a ae ae 69.64 
Extreme Beam, «§ 5 6 8 ee ts 15.90 
Depth in hold, ba oe 11.60 


Sail area by Y. R. A. rule, . Sq. feet. 6,588.10 
ss "2. ¢. 4.6 rule, 6,290.00 
Sailing lengthby ‘ - &S 72 85 


Valkyrie made her first appearance on 
the Thames on May 22, at the regatta 
of the New Thames Yacht Club. She 
was scarcely in condition to race, having 
been hurried round from Southampton 
half fitted out. Her skipper, Tom Diaper, 
had had no opportunity of trying or find- 
ing her out, and a defeat would not have 
surprised anyone. She was pitted against 
Trex, Yarana, Mohawk, a forty rater, of 
1888 ; Deerhound, a new forty, designed by 
Watson for Capt. C. Nottage ; Vreda, a 
twenty rater, also of Watson’s design, and 
head of her class last year. It was a 
wretched day, viewed fromthe standpoint 
of racing, the water glass calm and a 
paltry air blowing, so that the tide had to 
be depended on to do a good deal of the 
work. The course was from Gravesend 
to the Mouse Lightship and back, but the 
yachts only got a short distance below 





the Nore. Va/kyrie made a late start, 
losing several minutes; but while she 
moved rather sluggishly at first, directly 
there was any wind she shot right 
ahead and gave proof of remarkable 
weatherly qualities, catching the whole 
crowd and weathering Deerhound and 
Yarana before the turn, which she made 
Im. 7s. ahead of Mr. Ralli’s boat and 
11m. ros. ahead of /rex. They had a 
free sheet home, and Va/kyrie finished 4m. 
46s. ahead of Yarana, 10m. 7s. of Deer- 
hound, 22m. 34s. of Zrex, and 26m. 29s. of 
Vreda. But the time allowances for a 
thirty-six miles course, the distance sailed, 
robbed her of the prizes, which went to 
Deerhound, Yarana and Vreda in the order 
given. 

The next day she met /rex and Yarana 
in the Royal London match, and estab- 
lished her superiority over both, beating 
them honestly all the way down to the 
Nore, a long turn to windward. All slug- 
gishness had disappeared and she went in 
wonderful fashion, the tide having little 
effect, as she worked over a good part of 
the ground during slack water. The 
wind was again very light and the finish 
tedious, the times of rounding the Nore 
and of the finish at Gravesend being : 


Nore. FINISH. 
Valkyrie . ». RE 5: 6:32 
Yarana * « 2:26:88 5:31:52 
ae - . . 2:26:10 did not cross. 


The sideline day the’ Royal Thames 
match over the same fifty-miles course en- 
abled Valkyrie to score again off her two 
rivals, the wind being light over a portion 
of the course and freshening up suffi- 
ciently later on to heel the fleet well over. 
In a twenty-three miles thrash to wind- 
ward over an ebb tide the new craft soon 
collared /rex, but found it more difficult to 
come to terms with Yarana, though once 
she caught her she went away very fast 
from her and had a lead of 4m. gos. at the 
Mouse, /rex being 11m. 13s. behind Vadky- 
vie, and picking up afterward when she 
got her favorite breeze, a reaching one. 
But the new crack was in for another win, 
and finished at 5:6:47, Yarana second at 
5:14:20, and /rex last at 5:33:18. Val- 
kyrie took sh. 36m. 47s. to sail the course. 
All the Thames matches necessarily 








follow in quick succession, so the next 
morning at 10:12 Valkyrie and J/rex 
flashed across the line at Southend 
together, bound to Harwich in the New 
Thames Yacht Club match. Yarana, Fox- 
hound, Mohawk, Amphitrite, the only 
schooner in the match, and a centre- 
boarder at that, Deerhound and Vreda 
slipped along after them. The breeze 
was a good reaching sou’west one, and 
Trex and Amphitrite naturally supposed 
they were in for a good thing, but the 
wind petered out at the Mouse, came 
away again light and baffling all the way 
“down Swin,” and finally settled into a 
fine northeaster, in which Vadkyrie, hav- 
ing successfully utilized every puff and 
streaked across every calm patch, went 
flying in a victor, /rex being left in the 
doldrums for a time and coming in 26m. 
18s. behind the winner, while Yarana, 
which had sailed badly all day and 
crossed on the wrong side after all was 
beaten 55m. 11s. 

The Harwich regatta coming on the 
Monday gave the crews a welcome and 
much-needed Sunday’s rest to face the 
fog and cold which marked May 27, just 
as had been the case two years previous- 
ly, when Zhist/e got lost in the fog. The 
Harwich course is a good open one, tri- 
angular and not so largely affected by the 
tides as the Thames River course. There 
was a good northeast breeze of work- 
ing topsail strength, and Va/kyrie led off, 
shaking Yarana up badly. She weathered 
out on /rex and Yarana in peerless form 
and outfooted the pair as well, though 
the breeze was exceedingly unsteady, so 
much so that she was up one minute and 
flat down the next. Ali through the race 
she made a steady gain, leading Yarana 
12m. 30s. and /rex 13m. at the outer 
mark. Caught in a calm her rivals came 
up to her, and all had to drop kedges ; 
but as soon as the wind came in again 
Valkyrie ran away from both and finished 
12m. 52s. ahead of /rex and 19m. 26s. of 
Yarana. 

In the return match from Harwich to 
Southend, sailed the next day, there was 
a rattling lower sail breeze, which com- 
pelled all the cutters to house topmasts. 
The sea was heavy and lumpy, coming 
aboard freely and washing decks fore and 
aft. The day was just right for a test of 
the new boat in a hard wind and the 
kind to find out any weak spots in gear. 
Valkyrie and Deerhound both came to 
grief ; the latter sprung her masthead and 
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had to put into the Colne to save a com- 
plete smash; the former’s mast twisted 
badly and came aft in threatening style, 
while the deck ironwork to which the jib 
halyards were made fast broke on the 
thrash up the Swin Channel, and while 
temporary repairs were effected some fif- 
teen minutes were lost. J/7rex, of course, 
sailed superbly, having the right weight 
of wind for her diminished sail area and 
negotiating the ugly seas in good form. 
But Valkyrie, notwithstanding her trou- 
bles, was sailed gamely and well, and when 
fairly going again caught up on /rex 
and Yarana, the latter having passed her 
while hove to. In the river /vex got over 
the first of the ebb, while the others had it 
hotter, and Vadkyrie, had the course been 
somewhat longer, would certainly have 
passed and beaten Yarana. Jrex finished 
21m. 49s. ahead of Yarana and 22m. 38s. 
of Valkyrie. The trial was not conclusive 
of the new yacht’s capabilities in a strong 
wind and sea, but it was sufficiently dem- 
onstrated that under such conditions the 
old /rex is the better boat. A subsequent 
race, which will presently be alluded to, 
confirmed this. 

However, Lord Dunraven’s cutter had 
her revenge over the historical Channel 
course from the Nore to Dover in a pleas- 
ant breeze, which freshened sufficiently to 
send the yachts flying along with scuppers 
boiling. Her weatherly qualities came out 
strongly, and she dropped /rex and Ya- 
rana hand over fist. Allowing for time 
on the fifty miles, she beat /rex 11m. 44s. 
and Yarana 8m. 20s. 

The Royal Cinque Ports Yacht Club 
race was sailed in a strong west wind, 
the sea hollow and heavy, and particu- 
larly trying to the yachts. That same 
sea has accounted for many a mast and 
spar, and has forced many a yacht to give 
up before the course was sailed out. It 
played the mischief with Va/kyrie, which 
was fairly and squarely beaten by both 
Trex and Yarana ; in fact, Jrex ran away 
from her, finishing 14m. 7s. ahead, while 
Yarana was in 51s. ahead. 

She was sent to Southampton for re- 
pairs and a clean up, Yarana and Deer- 
hound accompanying her, the latter re- 
quiring a new mast and the former being 
hauled up to have the extra lead put 
on her keel during the winter removed. 
The effect of this alteration was to bring 
her back to her 1888 form, and she 
proved a more formidable antagonist to 
Valkyrie. The three, once got ready, left 
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for Queenstown, where the Royal Cork, 
the oldest of yacht clubs, was to hold 
one of its old-time regattas. Jrex was 
already there. 

Unhappily a large fleet of cracks and 
numerous entries do not suffice to make 
good racing. Lack of motive power 
spoiled an interesting meeting, and a very 
bad fluke—a downright piece of ill luck— 
robbed Lord Dunraven of a well-deserved 
Queen’s Cup on the second day. The 
weather both days was as bad as could 
be—blazing hot and mere airs. Valkyrie 
on the first day ghosted along from streak 
to streak, and worked the oracle with 
such success that she got and kept a long 
lead of Yarana and Deerhound, Trex hav- 
ing taken a rest on a mud bank and giv- 
ing up. The finish was favored with a 
nice breeze, and Valkyrie led Yarana 
15m. 1s. and Deerhound 30m. 22s., beat- 
ing them on corrected time 5m. 32s. and 
14m. 6s, 

The Queen’s Cup race on June 18 was 
an all day and all night affair, with plenty 
of kedging, and the honors unquestiona- 
bly went to the new boat, which steadily 
beat all her opponents, after making a 
brilliant start, by which she fairly took 
weather berth from Yarana. The race, 
of course, was horribly tedious, but at the 
end of the first round Va/kyrie had beaten 
her opponents by double their allowance 
and /rex over 20m. On the following 
morning she had a lead of half and 
three-quarters of an hour on Yarana and 
Vreda, the only two left in, and had fairly 
won the prize, when she was utterly be- 
calmed, was forced to anchor, and had 
the vexation of seeing her two rivals 
get a fine breeze, come up to and pass her 
before an air of wind stirred her own sails. 
Vreda of course won. 

At Liverpool, June 24, Yarana bent a 
new mainsail, sailed in her old form and 
saved her time on Vadkyrie in another 
very light day, though the new cutter was 
certainly better on a wind. The finish 
was made with the tide, Valkyrie, Yarana 
and /rex being bunched together, the 
Earl’s cutter finishing 22s. ahead of Mr. 
Ralli’s and rm. 30s. of Mr. Jameson’s. 

The trio next met on the Clyde, where 
Marjorie came in to make a quartette. In 
the first race, on June 28, Valkyrie sailed 
superbly ; she made a bad start, but fairly 
collared Yarana, which had gone off with 
the lead, and settled clean away from the 
crowd in the turn to windward. On the 
run home the boats astern brought up a 
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stronger breeze and closed on her; but 
she had time to spare, and beat, on cor- 
rected time, /rex, 10m. 178.; Marjorie, 
gm. 34s., and Yarana, 6m. 35s. 

The next day Vadkyrie had a repetition 
of her Queenstown ill luck. The Royal 
Northern race brought out the four 
yachts, and Yarana led off, having a half 
minute lead of the new boat at the first 
mark which was run to; but the moment 
they came on a wind Va/kyrie settled her 
and had worked off her time allowance 
within 1os, at the end of the first round. 
In the second round of nineteen miles 
she beat her double her time; but while 
she was becalmed one of those flukes 
which have made the Clyde and Dublin 
Bay equally famous brought Yarana close 
up to her and enabled Cranfield to bring 
his yacht in within 2m. 15s. of Valkyrie. 
On this day again, however, Va/kyrie had 
won on her merits and was beaten by a 
sheer fluke. 

The fickle, variable winds blew on the 
second day of the regatta, July 1, but 
Valkyrie was not as badly served by the 
elements, though so curiously broken was 
the breeze that at one time, in the turn to 
windward, the four cutters were all head- 
ing the same way, though on opposite 
tacks. Valkyrie went away in good fash- 
ion and beat Marjorie 6m. 35s., corrected 
time, and Yarana 5m. 57s. /rex gave up. 

The Mudhook Yacht Club on the Clyde, 
like the Royal Alfred at Kingston and the 
Seawanhaka at New York, insists on ama- 
teurs steering yachts in its races, and Mr. 
Watson accordingly twiddled the stick on 
board Valkyrie, while Mr. J. B. Hilliard, 
a Thistle man, held Yarana’s tiller lines. 
Jrex was early out of the hunt, carrying 
away bobstay, bowsprit and topmast in a 
most mysterious manner, for there was no 
wind to speak of atthe time. The breeze 
was baffling at first, but steadied down 
later, and Yarana led at end of first round, 
having cut out Valkyrie by better judg- 
ment, but the latter got ahead again and 
finished just 46s. before Yarana, which 
took the cup. Valkyrie, in the course of 
the race, managed to bump the hard shore 
of the Cloch, and probably damaged her 
copper. 

July 6 and 8 were the days fixed for 
the Royal Clyde regatta, a spar-breaking, 
gusty breeze blowing on the first day. 
Valkyrie cut the crowd out before the end 
of the first round, leading /rex and AZar- 
jorte and having saved her time on 
Yarana and Deerhound. In the second 
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round a calm caught the lot, all except 
Trex, which was the fortunate one, and 
managed to get home 11m. 47s. ahead of 
Valkyrie, which came along with Yarana 
right on top of her, there being only 18s. 
between them. 

Jrex had her own wind on the 8th, a 
reach, and she footed it so well that she 
finished 7m. 16s. ahead of Va/kyrie, though 
the latter beat both Mavjorie and Yarana. 

From the Clyde to Bangor is a natural 
sequence, and years ago when the “tens” 
flourished a whole fleet of them used to 
lay their course for Belfast Lough. The 
three cracks met there again in Valkyrie- 
Yarana weather, and Mr. Ralli’s boat be- 
gana series of victories in Irish waters 
which undoubtedly impaired Vadkyrie’s 
prestige, though it is pretty safe to say 
that, taken all round, the new vessel is 
the better of the pair. During the two 
days of the Royal Ulster the weather was 
paltry in the extreme. On July 12 the 
course had to be shortened and there néver 
was any heart in the wind. Yarana led 
right through the first round of seven- 
teen miles, the start being made at 11 A.M. 
and the time at the end of the first round 
being : 


H. M. S. 


Yarana, 2:23:53 
Valkyrie, . 2:33:03 
ne 2:34:19 
Deerhound, 2:37:56 


A lucky streak of wind gave Diaper 
the lead and Vadkyrie finished 2m. 58s. 
ahead of Yarana,; the latter, however, 
claimed an allowance of 5m. 48s. and won 
with 2m. 50s. to spare. 

The second day, in similar weather, 
Valkyrie gave an exhibition of the very 
worst kind of sailing. She simply was 
nowhere, and was actually beaten by 
Deerhound over a great part of the course, 
which was shortened to one round. Ya- 
rana, on the contrary, was in great fettle, 
and danced from streak to flaw and flaw 
to streak, “light as thistle down,” as it 
was the fashion to say before the pride 
of the North bucked against the New 


England wonder. At the finish Valkyrie 
was 43m. 15s. behind Yarana, and so pre- 
posterous a beating showed Lord Dun- 
raven’s cutter to be quite wrong. 

All the same, in Dublin Bay, at the 
Royal Irish regatta, though Valkyrie 
sailed well, she could not shake off Ya- 
rana, which kept within her time right 
along. J/rex led at first, but Diaper soon 
showed the way to O’Neill, taking the 
mark on the first: round by. three seconds, 
and on the second increasing his lead to 
Im. 55s., reduced again to 1m. 1s. at the 
finish, while Yarana by desperate sailing 
just managed to come in within 26s. of her 
allowance and scooped the sovereigns. 
On the following day /rex gave up in dis- 
gust after the second round, and a nip and 
tuck race between the other two ended in 
Yarana finishing 1s. ahead exactly, and 
of course beating Va/kyrie by all hei time 
allowance. 

Thus out of the twenty-one races sailed 
by the trio, Valkyrie took eight, Yarana 
seven and /rex four. The other two were 
taken by Deerhound and Vreda respective- 
ly, the first of these matches being Va/- 
kyrte’s maiden race and the second the 
day and night race of the Royal Cork, 
which Valkyrie lost by a fluke when she 
had well won it by sailing. Her record 1s 
not as brilliant a one as Zhistle’s, the lat- 
ter having, before she sailed for America, 
beaten /rex thirteen times out of fifteen; 
but, on the other hand, there was no 
Yarana that year, and, as has been said 
already, taking the two Watson boats to- 
gether, Valkyrie is pretty certainly the 
better. What she will do alongside 7Z7ta- 
nia and Katrina must be largely a matter 
of conjecture. She should make a good 
race with either of them—a much better 
one than Zhistle made with Volunteer. In 
moderate weather she will probably prove 
the equal of Z?tania ; in a strong breeze 
and sea the latter would beat her. In 
light weather Aa/¢rina would prove a lat- 
ter-day Yarana to her, and if she wins 
from the Cary Smith boat it will not be 
by a large margin. ‘ 
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UR tour began 
where the 
*Squam_ River 
winds its sinu- 
ous course 
over low marsh 

lands and, broadening, 

Ss washes the white sands of 
wid Coffin’s Beach ere it is lost 
in the blue waters of Ips- 
wich Bay. It was under- 
taken in the latter part of Octo- 
ber, and the route lay between 
the ancient town of Annisquam— 
in the goodly land Tragabigzan- 

‘ da hallowed by sunny memories 

—and that old-colonial seaport upon the 

swift-running Piscataqua. 

Our party was made up of a scribe and 
an artist, congenial companions and gen- 
uine enthusiasts in all that is implied in the 
outing idea. Our touring machine was a 
Singer traveler tandem, and our baggage 
was in four pieces, limited to twenty-five 
pounds, extra baggage by express in ad- 
vance positively prohibited. An inventory 
of the personal impedimenta of each tan- 
demite would read something as follows : 
One overcoat, one gossamer waterproof, 
one pair long trousers, one starched shirt 
(with complement of collars and cuffs) 
and swell necktie, with which to appear 
respectable at the hotels; one cardigan 
jacket, one extra flannel shirt and extra 
pair bicycle stockings, night robe and the 
usual paraphernalia of the toilet, water- 
color materials, sketch books, note books 
and stationery, not forgetting trifling 
stores for personal comfort or luxury. 

“Too much baggage ” the old-time bi- 
cycle tourist will exclaim; but remember 
we were not mere wheel enthusiasts, but 






chose to make the tour in this manner 
because we wished to view the country 
independently and comfortably, making 
a legitimate use of the wheel as a means 
and not the exd of enjoyment. I say le- 
gitimate use of the wheel, because the 
days of club runs, nickel buttons and 
dress parades are about over, and tour- 
ing and the use of the wheel for business 
purposes, or for reasonable exercise, has 
come to stay. 

In the present instance we made one 
resolve at the very outset, and that to 
take things easy. Perhaps I should say 
that is what we aimed to do, but, owing 
to fate and several miles of veritable 
sloughs, chiefly in New Hampshire, and 
called by courtesy Aighways, our road in 
places, like that leading to sheol in the 
proverb, was certainly paved with noth- 
ing more substantial than good inten- 
tions. It had rained fot five weeks, with 
only half-day glimpses of warm sun- 
shine, though, as good luck would have 
it, the morning set for the start dawned 
clear and bright, and the old town of 
Annisquam never looked fairer. 

This Annisquam, by the way, is a sort 
of artist’s paradise. It is the summer 
home of the Joneses, of Hovenden, Lyman 
and Turner (C. Y.), the Picknells, Whitte- 
mores and others, and a number of the 
younger New York and Boston artists 
who are on the high road to fame. And 
where in October is there more color than 
here? The dying foliage, the ragged 
herbage, the marsh grass, the gray-green 
lichen-covered boulders and ledges, the 
warmer coast rocks, bold and fantastic in 
outline, and the moss-grown and weather- 
worn old buildings and decaying piers, 
all take on arichness and an intensity that 
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supply inspiration at every turn, And 
there are old boats to paint and bronzed 
fishermen. What a rare old model is 
“Uncle Jake,”: whose face on more than 
one occasion has beamed forth from the 
Academy walls in Twenty-third street! 
Back of the village, where the “ downs” 
sweep from the heights down indeed to 
the little white lighthouse, there are sub- 
jects over which a Smillie or a Max Weyl 
would fairly rave ; hillsides warm in color, 
ribbed with gray granite and furrowed 
into dark ravines, with here and there 
clumps of low growths or groups of 
birches or the denser evergreens, often 
standing out against the sky clear cut as 
cameo—accents to bring out more strong- 
ly the picture. 

The road between Annisquam and 
Gloucester, barring its steep grade in 
places, is one of the best on the Cape, and 
the four miles is accomplished in a very 
short time. Of Gloucester, with its deep, 
double harbor, its three or four miles 
of picturesque fish houses, gray old piers, 
shipping and smells, it is not my purpose 
to speak now, though the supply of ma- 
terial is almost inexhaustible. The his- 
tory of the famous Cape town has been 
written, but it has been written as one 
might describe an old house and tell who 
had lived in it, without touching upon 
those subtler things—the life comedies, 
nay, tragedies, that have been enacted 
within its walls. Nor has “ Jack, the fish- 
erman,” yet had his pathetic story per- 
fectly told. 

For the cycling tourist en route to the 
shores of the Merrimac, there are two 
roads from the city of fish—the short cut 
by way of the West Parish to Essex, 
seven miles of hilly and rough-surfaced 
road; and the long route to Essex, 
twelve miles, through Magnolia and Man- 
chester-by-the-Sea, with superb surfaces 
nearly the whole distance, the last four 
miles leading over the famous Essex 
woods road, with delightful scenery the 
greater part of the way. We were anx- 
ious to save time, and having passed over 
the longer route within a week on 
another tour, took the short cut. At 
Essex, an old shipbuilding town perched 
upon twin hills, with a 600 foot causeway 
and plank walk spanning the marsh be- 
tween, something suddenly suggested 
sweet cider. Every store we passed but 
one was closed, for it chanced to be the 
noon hour. The proprietor of this store 
was also at dinner, but a little old man 





who was as deaf as a post was in posses- 
sion, and to him we made known our 
wants. 

“ Have you any cider ?” 

“Yes ; a fine day, but it looks like rain 
to-morror.” 

“Have you any sweet cider?” 

“Sweet apples?” 

“Cider!” 

“Crackers? Oh, yes, we’ve got some 
good crackers and tol’rable cheese.” 

“No, no—cider! We want cider— 
CIDER!” 

“Oh, cider ; we don’t keep it.” 

“Can you direct us to anybody who 
does ?”—fairly yelled into his ear. 

The old man thought a moment, and 
then suggested that Si Hawkins had some. 
“ Past the church, turn off at the fust left,” 
etc. It took fifteen minutes to find “Si 
Hawkins.” He was off in the field, but a 
boy kindly went after him and brought 
him to us. No; he had no cider, it was 
all vinegar. We should have stopped at 
the mill, near the shoe factory, back a 
mile and a half, and a little off the main 
road. Then we mounted and rode silent- 
ly but ciderless on toward Ipswich. 

How a man’s heart beats when he 
crosses a rotten bridge, mounts again a 
horse that has once thrown him, or scales 
a ledge down which he has once tumbled ! 
On a previous occasion, not a mile out of 
Essex, to avoid disaster to a company of 
ladies and gentlemen who were wheeling 
up the road down which we were flying, 
and who occupied the greater part of the 
way, we suddenly put on the brake, with 
consequence as sure to follow on a Hum- 
ber tandem as that swift retribution fol- 
lows sin. Mortification sometimes gives 
a deeper pang than bruised ribs and 
shins. It was a surprise that our wheel 
should behave so badly upon this occa- 
sion, for previously it had borne such a 
good reputation for being reliable and 
upright, with nothing mean and under- 
handed in its nature. But there are 
compensations in this life of ours—in 
the newspaper account of the rambles of 
these ladies and gentlemen. One little 
mishap was the only incident of a three- 
days’ tour worth the telling; and after 
reading the highly imaginative and thrill- 
ing description of the experience it was 
quite natural to-day, as we passed down 
the slight grade where it occurred, to ride 
very slowly, let the brake severely alone 
and back pedal. 

The five miles between Essex and the 
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old colonial town of Agawam (Ipswich) 
is exceedingly picturesque on the “sweep- 
ing landscape” order, hilly, but the sur- 
face first class save in spots, and when 
there is no wind admitting of scorching 
if one enjoys that sort of thing. But it 
has been my fate, three times out of five, 
when following this course, to run against 
the tallest kind of a headwind, as per- 
sistent as it is vexatious. And such a 
wind on this tour! We had it all the 
way, a half gale at times, so steady and 
aggravating that when we turned off to 
the right and entered upon the last mile 
into town patience was very nearly ex- 
hausted. And then we had mud for the 
remainder of the way to the Choate 
Bridge. I wonder how many tourists 
who pass over this ancient landmark 
know its history, or even know that it is 
there, for the graveled highway passes 
over it without a break. But the low 
stone parapets bound with rusty iron and 
the two arches with a central pier be- 
neath remain precisely as they were when 
the bridge was rebuilt in 1764 at an ex- 
pense of £1,000. 

It was late when we climbed the steep 
hill to the hotel and the dinner was cold, 
but we put it away with dispatch and 
sauntered out to add something to sketch 
and note books. The tourist can ill 
afford to rush through these historic 
towns to the click of a rapidly registering 
cyclometer, for there is always so much of 
interest to be seen if but a slight effort 
is made to find it. Ipswich is no excep- 
tion to this rule. Its weather-worn old 
houses, a few of which have braved the 
storms of more than two hundred and 
fifty years, are well worth looking up. 
The old Saltonstall house near the depot, 
erected in 1635, is particularly interesting 
as being the oldest house in “ Agawam.” 
A more quaint and picturesque structure, 
however, was the Dodge house, built by 
Thomas Firman about 1640, which, until 
the past summer (1888), was still stand- 
ing at the corner of Main and Summer 
streets. There are others almost as old 
and many “modern antiques” contem- 
porary with the Revolution. I must not 
forget to mention the public library in 
passing, a modest brick structure on the 
right of the common, in the quiet of 
which a couple of hours (several days for 
that matter) may be spent enjoyably and 
profitably. 

And I cannot resist the temptation, ex 
passant, te touch upon one or two old 
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records showing how strict was the super- 
vision over young people in the early days 
of the town’s history. This from the 
court records of 1660: “ Daniel Blake is 
fined £5, and respited for £4, for making 
love to Edmund Burke’s daughter with- 
out her parents’ consent.” And ten years 
later constables were instructed to prevent 
young people from being out together late 
in theevening. How things have changed 
in two centuries and a quarter! The 
Daniel Blakes and the pretty Miss Burkes 
of to-day, mounted on tandem tricycles, 
go whirling over these same venerable 
Essex hills, bidding defiance alike to court 
decrees and “stern pa-ri-ents’” wrath, 
while making love at a seven-miles-an- 
hour gait ; and as they whirl by the wide- 
eyed daisies nod to the sweet June roses, 
just over the lichen-covered stone wall, 
and sigh to think how very slow good 
people were in the old colonial days. 
But, ah, pretty daisies, let me confide to 
you a secret—these lads and lassies awheel 
are nearly all old married couples. 

Bringing out our tandem and mounting 
again, with not two hours of daylight be- 
fore us, we sped onward toward New- 
buryport, only making an occasional pause 
to take breath, for our old enemy the 
wind was awaiting us just at the edge of 
the town, or to inquire for sweet cider. 
Think of it, thirsty brother! In a land 
where apples were so plenty that they 
were hardly worth gathering, rumors of 
cider floating on the winds all around us, 
and, pardon the paraphrase, 

Cider, cider everywhere, 
But not a glass to drink! 

As far as Rowley the raads were in first- 
class order, and they would have been 
good beyond but for the interminable 
“spell o’ weather” which had afflicted the 
country for a moon and a half. Some 
bad stretches of mud were encountered 
on the way to Newbury, necessitating a 
little walking, though when the River 
Parker was reached we struck the famous 
clam-shell road, and our spirits revived. 

But let us pause and rest a moment at 
the end of the old segmented, disjointed, 
now-you-are-on-it and now-you-are-off- 
it bridge which spans this wide stream, 
for it is historic ground. Though the 
stream bears the name Parker, one Nicho- 
las Noyes, tradition asserts, was the first 
to leap on shore when the emigrants who 
settled here made their landing, the spot 
supposed to be on the north bank of the 
river at the end of the present bridge. 
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Nicholas was a brother of Rev. James 
Noyes, and associated with the last named 
was Thomas Parker, a cousin, the two 
men having come to America together 
about 1634. They taught in the same 
school in England, came over in the 
same ship, were pastor and teacher in the 
same church and continued through life 
in the closest intimacy. Before coming to 
America both gentlemen were teaching 
at Newbury, and the new settlement was 
named in their honor. In 1789, when 
President Washington made his Northern 
tour he rode over this Parker Bridge to 
the Upper Green, in Newburyport, in a 
carriage, and there mounted his horse to 
enter the city, where he was most enthu- 
siastically received. And to-day there 
was a good deal of quiet satisfaction in 
the thought that we were riding after 
Gen. George Washington over this road 
to Newburyport, although mounted on a 
“blasted British” made tandem tricycle. 

If Newbury is famous for anything but 
the growing of onions we did not find-it 
out ; for the vexatious delays of the last 
hour, a superb shell road and increasing 
hunger, with darkness approaching, were 
sufficient incentives to spur us onward 
toward our destination with few pauses 
to acquire knowledge, and those chiefly 
relating to the way. On the last mile we 
struck mud again, the result of a most in- 
fernal kind of road making, or road mar- 
ring, in vogue hereabouts, and, by advice 
of a prominent farmer citizen—he was sit- 
ting on the fence—we took the sidewalk 
until it suddenly ended at the top of an 
embankment, when the lower and less 
ridable level was suddenly resumed. But 
the weary way led in time to a haven of 
rest, fate guiding our mud-begrimed driv- 
ers to the hospitable door of the old 
Wolfe Tavern, though we had planned 
differently. 

It certainly was an odd coincidence, 
but as the main object of the tour was 
to familiarize ourselves with the things 
of historical interest along the route, we 
were most fortunate in finding ourselves 
at the close of the first day in a hostelry 
that was not new when the famous Boston 
and Newburyport turnpike was built, at 
the very beginning of the present century, 
the stage route formerly terminating at 
its very doors. The house has lately been 
remodeled, and the original quaint, swing- 
ing sign, bearing date 1762, unearthed 
and rehung. The genial landlord—who, 
by the way, loves good wheelmen and 


treats them so well that they wish to come 
again—showed us a number of rooms in 
which the old-time wood work, with its 
paneling, hand fluting and carving still 
remain intact, and in the office are still 
to be seen the deep window seats just as 
when the house was built. The old sign, 
by the way, was for many years in the 
possession of the late Ben: Perley Poore, 
who had it hidden among the treasures of 
his colonial museum at the farm home- 
stead, Indian Hill, the hotel owners only 
securing it at his death. 

We could easily have spent a week in 
Newburyport and put in evéry moment 
of the time without beginning to exhaust 
its treasure. Our artist very nearly lost 
his head over the picturesqueness of the 
place, architecturally considered, and the 
scribe found a richness of material that 
almost set note books at defiance. The 
morning’s work summed up two fine 
water colors, made in the old commercial 
part of the town, some half dozen pencil 
drawings and pages of hastily written 
notes, while the afternoon gave almost 
as full returns. In the interest attaching 
to its “early American homes” New- 
buryport offers far more than Ipswich. 
The houses are no older, but there are 
more of them, and the greater part are yet 
in a good state of preservation. There 
is the house built by Rev. James Noyes, 
about 1636, not very striking in appear- 
ance, though interesting ; the Jacob Tap- 
pan house, square, plain and common- 
place, its gable end to the street, dec- 
orated with a flaring sign bearing the 
announcement that it was built in 1645 ; 
the house erected by Tristram Coffin 
about 1650, unpretentious but very in- 
teresting ; the Short house, said to be two 
hundred years old, a veritable ruin, but 
picturesque in its dilapidation. This house 
is still in the Short family, the present 
residents being lineal descendants of the 
original owners. Then there is the Illsley 
house, over which two centuries have 
passed, and others almost as venerable. 

We saw the interiors of some of these 
dwellings, the Coffin house particularly 
affording a rich treat, and sketches were 
made of the exteriors of all. Not the 
least interesting was the fine old dwelling 
erected by Tristram Dalton, first senator 
from Massachusetts to the Federal Con- 
gress. It stands upon the corner of State 
and Garden streets, not far from the 
Wolfe Tavern, and while not more than 
half as old as several others visited, it 
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was particularly interesting as being a 
fair type of the better class of mansions 
erected about the time of the Revolution. 
Mr. Chapman's sketch of the wide hall 
and superb stairway, with its exquisite 
hand-turned serpentine banisters and rails 
of oak, and its paneled wainscoting and 
square pendant hall lamp in brass, was 
simply delightful. The fireplace in the 
best room, too, was very pleasing—mas- 
sive in architectural design, but severe—a 
wee shelf, shoulder high, the paneling 
extending to the heavy cornice at the top 
of the room, which was supported at the 
corners by immense fluted pillars with 
carved capitals and low, square bases. As 
Mr. Dalton was at one time very wealthy, 
and most hospitable until he lost his 
means in real-estate speculations in Wash- 
ington city. Probably as many notable 
people of his time were entertained within 
the walls of this mansion as any other in 
the city. 

I cannot avoid giving a passing word 
to the old Coffin house, a portion of the 
interior of which it was our rare good for- 
tune to see. And it is difficult to say 
which of its treasures interested us the 
most —the quaint blue tiles around the 
parlor fireplace, 200 years old ; the antique 
“dresser,” weighted down with pewter 
plate and porcelain older than anyone 
alive on theearth ; its huge fireplace, closed 
in now by paneling and swinging doors ; 
the old crane still hanging in its place; the 
antique furniture, older than furniture of 
our grandams’ days, more slight and more 
beautiful ; the wooden latches 250 years 
old, or many other objects that met us at 
every turn. 

And in the kitchen we were introduced 
to a white-haired gentleman, a neighbor 
who had just happened in, with whom we 
afterward spent a most agreeable hour 
at his own house, one room being fairly 
crammed with Revolutionary relics, old 
prints and pictures, bric-a-brac, etc. A 
sweet-faced old gentleman he was, with 
a nature as sweet as his face ; whose good- 
ness of heart made it a pleasure to him 
to entertain us as long as we had time to 
be entertained. With features not unlike 
Washington’s, he put on for us a powdered 
wig and the three-cornered cocked hat of 
the Revolutionary period, and the illus- 
trious American patriot who was first in 
everything, save the Widow Custis’ affec- 
tions, stood before us. Ere we left him 
he took us out and showed us a venera- 
ble rattletrap in the form of a one-horse 
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chaise, provided with wheels five feet in 
diameter, which, he informed us, has some- 
times appeared in the Fourth of July cel- 
ebrations of the town, our old friend, in 
costume, being its occupant. 

But one cannot feast forever, like an 
anobium, on old timber, and, besides, my 
narrative is spinning out thin, like a flax 
thread in the hands of some prim Priscilla 
of the long ago. 

On the evening of our second day it 
rained — for a change—as though the 
clouds had not already been squeezed dry 
and hung out to evaporate. It not merely 
rained, it poured, and the prospect for an 
early morning start toward our final desti- 
nation, the shores of the Piscataqua, ap- 
peared extremely dubious at bedtime. It 
rained all night, but, nothing daunted, we 
packed up after breakfast, and with un- 
limited faith in the weather report took 
the road at about half-past 10 o’clock. 
Wrong! we took the sidewalk, for the 
road was too full of dangerous shoals to 
navigate without a chart, and besides, 
we had no means of taking soundings. 

I must digress a moment at this point 
to speak of a ludicrously pathetic incident 
which occurred shortly after our start. 
Just ahead of us on the sidewalk appeared 
a child not more than four years old, bare- 
headed and dirty, who was running from 
side to side on the pavement, screaming 
like mad, a workingman endeavoring to 
“head her off” at every turn. As we 
came upon the sidewalk I suddenly real- 
ized that the tandem was the déte noir ; for 
when we were within ten feet of her, with 
a yell like a Comanche Indian, she took 
to the middle of the street in terror, not- 
withstanding that a street car was rapidly 
approaching. I sprang from my saddle 
and dashed after her just as the driver of 
the car put on the brakes and endeavored 
to bring the car to a standstill. Some- 
body shouted and the little one attempted 
a sudden flank movement, but with her 
diminutive underpinning deeply embedded 
in the black mud she suddenly lost her 
balance and over she went. I picked up the 
earth-begrimed little bundle of humanity 
and deposited it on its feet upon the side- 
walk. One look at the artist and the 
tricycle and the whole performance was 
repeated again. Once more she was 
rescued, the tandem led meekly by, and, 
assuring ourselves that no harm had been 
done which clean water would not remedy, 
we rode on. 

Proceeding toward Amesbury we soon 
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crossed the Merrimac over the old chain 
bridge, which was so interesting and the 
scenery about it so superb that we could 
not pass it without a sketch. We had 
good reason, too, to recollect the bridge ; 
for while sketching we found ourselves in 
serious danger of being trampled to death 
by a large herd of unruly steers that had 
stampeded from fright, though not of the 
tricycle. The bridge is very picturesque, 
with its high wooden towers, and is said 
to be the first chain bridge erected in this 
country, having been opened to the public 
in 1792. Itis thirty feet over one thou- 
sand feet long, and is, in reality, two 
bridges, resting on Deer Island in the 
middle of the stream. The event of its 
opening was celebrated with an oration 
by Timothy Dexter, of whom peace 
to his ashes ! the subject is a broad one. 

The sun came out about this time, and 
although the roads were very heavy we 
jogged on merrily, pausing now.and then 
to inquire about cider mills, which as yet 
were veritable will-o’-the-wisps, as far as 
two thirsty tourists were concerned. Din- 
ner at Hampton, in an old-fashioned, 
square-built hostelry in the centre of the 
town, with post-prandial cigarettes in the 
office. Here we toasted our toes at a cosy 
fireplace set corner-wise in one side of the 
room —a “chimney corner” so jolly and 
quaint that the artist booked it before 
leaving — while the scribe talked agricul- 
ture with a fellow wanderer who came in 
a Carriage. 

Upon the next ten miles to Portsmouth 
it would be better to let a heavy curtain 
fall. An unquenched thirst, as we passed 
orchard after orchard, was the least dis- 
appointing thing about it. Ten miles in 
three hours was the record, the last five 
miles, for the greater part of the distance, 
leading across, through and under a series 
of the most horrible sloughs met in seven 
years of wheeling. Often there was no 
place to walk and push the machine, for 
the side path was literally swallowed up, 
and wading with the mud over one’s shoe 
tops was certainly out of the question. 
Time and again the front pedals, in their 
revolutions, went down out of sight in 
the semi-liquidity of our trackless path. 
We had been apprised of this state of 
things by a kind and sympathetic, yet 
utterly disinterested, farmer whom we had 
met in a wagon back a mile ortwo. He 
had assured us, with a fiendish grin, that 
the road was “terrible ;” that it would 
grow “wuss and wuss,” and at our query 
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if it would not finally improve again as 
we approached the city limits, he gave us 
the cheerful information that it was bad 
“clean into town.” 

And so it proved to the very doors of 
the Rockingham, where we arrived in very 
nearly a collapsed condition at 6 o'clock. 
Into the broad glare of gaslight and the 
reflection of plate glass mirrors we looked 
like a pair of tramps. The landlord had 
a ‘discerning eye, however, and evidently 
sized us up to our proper dimensions, for 
he at once extended a hospitable welcome 
and assigned us to comfortable quarters. 
An hour later when, having put off the 
attire of the wheelman and put on the fine 
linen and the “long togs” of the gentle- 
man and hotel lounger, and were seated at 
supper, the trying experiences of that last 
five miles appeared to us so huge a joke 
that it was a source of much merriment. 
What a blessed thing for humanity that 
the memory of intense suffering and the 
recollection of deep sorrow grow fainter 
and fainter with the flight of time! 

Sabbath morning dawned fair, but 
cooler. We were ‘late risers, for surely 
we had earned the extra hour or so of 
rest that we allowed ourselves. Once into 
the sunshine again the navy yard was our 
objective point, and about church time we 
presented ourselves at the Government 
ferry to await the coming of Uncle Sam- 
uel’s transport tug, which makes a few 
Sunday trips to accommodate the good 
navy yard people who may be religiously 
inclined. The thoughtful marine who did 
guard duty suggested, as he barred the 
way a moment, that we probably wished 
to see some of the officers. We acquiesced 
in the suggestion—the officers or anything 
else of interest there was to be seen—and 
so were invited on board. 

There is, in fact, a great deal to be seen 
at this old naval station, which we are 
informed was purchased by the Govern- 
ment about the year 1800, the first com- 
mandant of the yard being Captain Isaac 
Hull, the hero of Hull’s victory. We 
were delighted to meet in Portsmouth an 
old friend and a congenial gentleman 
widely known to the wheel world, Mr. C. 
A. Hazlett, to whom we are indebted for 
many interesting facts regarding Ports- 
mouth and vicinity. Mr. H. tells us that 
thirty-nine vessels have been built at this 
yard, the most famous being the Kearsarge, 
which, under Captain Winslow, sank the 
Alabama with two shots off Cherbourg, on 
the French coast. The ship house at the 
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entrance to the yard, we were informed, 
is the finest in the country. It is 240 feet 
long and 131 feet wide, while its roof is 
covered with 130 tons of slate. Here 
also is one of the largest and most effec- 
tive dry docks in the country. It was 
built in 1851, and nearly a million dollars 
have been expended upon it. It is 150 
feet long and 105 wide, and is capable 
of raising a vessel of 5,000 tons weight. 
The school ships Saratoga and Portsmouth 
were, at the time of our visit, undergoing 
extensive repairs at this dock, it being 
just before the Presidential election ; and 
near them lay the Acarsarge, upon the 
deck of which Mr. Chapman made some 
spirited sketches. 

A little beyond the Aearsarge lies the 
historic Constitution, now roofed over or 
covered in with a kind of house, and 
used as a receiving ship. Launched in 
1797, she soon saw brilliant service, though 
it was the war of 1812 which made her 
famous. Upon her quarter deck appear 
prominently, in raised letters of gold, the 
words of the unfortunate Lawrence, as he 
was being carried below: “ Don't give up 
the ship!” During the past season there 
was talk of sending her to one of the 
more southerly naval stations, in tow, but 
the inspectors decided that she was too old 
and too unseaworthy to make the passage 
without considerable repairs, and the idea 
was abandoned. Many of her timbers, 
even on the gun deck, are soft with dry 
rot, and doubtless she will never be re- 
moved from her present quarters. We 
are told there are some fifty buildings on 
the island, the ordnance building being 
a kind of naval museum, similar to that 
in the navy yard at Washington. 

The afternoon developed a cold, gray 
sky, and a chilly air, recalling November. 
The wheel was safely housed at the hotel, 
warm in its thick coating of now dry mud, 
and there we decided to leave it while we 
sallied forth to find the historic Wentworth 
mansion at Little Rock. After our New- 
buryport experiences the first view of the 
exterior was, to say the least, disappoint- 
ing ; for, with its rambling assemblage of 
many-shaped, ill-shaped and incongruous 
roofs, gable ends and additions, the whole 
surface, save the shingles, painted a vivid 
yellow, there was entirely too much of it 
to be taken in at a single glance. Fortu- 
nately the shrubbery hides considerable 
of the native ugliness of its exterior. It 
was completed in 1750, and, as we are in- 
formed, contained originally fifty rooms, 
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with accommodation for a troop of thirty 
horse in the cellar in time of danger. We 
did not obtain a glimpse of the interior, 
for the house—now the property of T. 
Jefferson Coolidge, third, the artist— 
had been closed for the season. The 
fame of its colonial magnificence, how- 
ever, as told in story and sung in rhyme, 
will shine with brighter lustre as the years 
go by. 

The council chamber, where for many 
years all questions of vital importance to 
the State were discussed, is described as a 
spacious, high-studded room, wainscoted 
and finished in the highest style of the 
last century. The ornamentation of the 
mantel, one of the chief objects of inter- 
est in this room, is enriched with elabo- 
rate carvings of busts of Indian princesses, 
with chaplets and garlands, hand carved, 
and costing a year of constant labor. 
Among the family portraits is one of 
Dorothy Quincy, painted by Copley, who 
married Governor John Hancock, and who 
was a conspicuous figure in the history of 
the times in which she lived. 

I wish there were space to tell of other 
quaint old houses in this little city by the 
sea, but my narrative is already long. 
We quitted Portsmouth regretfully Mon- 
day morning, after taking a few more 
sketches and notes, bearing with us the 
memory of the only real insult we had 
received on the tour. 

They were sad sea dogs, and our caps 
were evidently striking, the writer’s bear- 
ing, in silver embroidered letters, the word 
“Capital,” its owner still remaining a 
member of the famed Capital Club of 
Washington. They leered at us _ half 
curiously as they passed us on the side- 
walk —nay, almost brushed against us 
rudely : 

“What is it, Bill ?” said one. 

“ Salvation,” said the other. 

And we went our way feeling as though 
six inches had suddenly been taken from 
our heights. 

Our faces were now turned homeward. 
Two days of sunshine and strong winds 
had dried out the ground considerably, 
and roads were better. Each mile we 
pedaled brought us nearer and nearer 
to the hard and uneventful grind of the 
daily round of work and care and toil and 
the grim struggle for existence, but like 
giants refreshed we were once more ready 
and equipped for the fray. There was 
wind still, but it was at our backs; and 
how we skimmed over the superb surface 
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that now stretched out before us! The 
River Parker was reached in a little matter 
of twenty-five minutes or so, and, warmed 
to our work, we sped through town after 


town without a pause—Newbury, Rowley, 


Ipswich, Essex—and were fairly on the 
quarter stretch. Did anyone whisper 
cider? We must be dreaming! 

“Walk in, gentlemen, and drink your 
fill!” 

Three or four returns to the generous 
pitcher that had been placed upon the 
head of a barrel before us by the proprie- 
tor, a proffer of coin which was refused, 
cigarettes all round, mount and away 
again. 

Then the shipping of Gloucester once 


more comes into view ; we cross the cause- 
way in a whirl of dust, over the new Bel- 
gian pavements, through the crooked, 
hilly streets of the town, out into the 
country again, and just as the day died 
we climbed the last steep grade and were 
back in Annisquam. 

That was a tour to live in the memory, 
a tour in every way successful despite 
almost insurmountable drawbacks, in high 
winds, rain and wretched highways; but 
the tricycle carried us through nobly, the 
“higher aims” supplied a purpose which 
gave zest to the undertaking, and each 
day was so perfectly rounded with enjoy- 
ment and filled with pleasant incident that 
the end came all too soon. 
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OCTOBER. 


OcToBER is a maiden fair, 
With dreamy eyes and drooping head, 
And through her wealth of misty hair 


Her cheeks are always blushing red. 


Herbert Bashford. 
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DOGS AND DOG BREAKING. 


BY CAPT. THOMAS S. BLACKWELL, 


** Dog will have his day.’’ 
—Hamlet, Act V., Scene 1. 

No doubt the immortal William was a 
lover of the canine race, as tradition tells 
us that he got mixed up in some poaching 
business occasionally, and in the play in 
which Denmark’s prince is the hero he 
gives us the above line. The dog has had 
his day in all the sports in which his 
human (I am sorry I cannot add an “e” 
in many cases) master took part, and will 
in ages yet to come occupy a prominent 
part in field sports. There is no question 
that, to the thorough sportsman, the 
working of his canine companions is one 
of the chief pleasures of the chase, be it 
in the hunting field when in pursuit of 
the stag, the fox, or the hare ; “among the 
purple heather” with the grouse; in the 
stubbles and turnips with the partridges ; 
on the marshes and fens with the snipe 
and duck—in fact, wherever the dog 
assists us in our sports by flood and field. 
The plethoric “bag” yielded by the 
“drives” or the battue of the present 
day does not afford a tithe of the pleas- 
ure that a few brace of birds picked up 
over a steady pair of pointers or setters 
will give. 

To perfectly appreciate a good dog one 
must have trained him one’s self. No 
doubt you will be able to purchase 
plenty of thoroughly broken animals, or 
can get your youngsters well initiated by 
professional dog breakers, but it is not at 
all the same thing as when you have seen 
Don -and Juno grow up under your eye 
and hand from raw puppyhood into a 
staunch, reliable pair. 

One of the first things to instil into a 
puppy is a perfect idea of obedience. 
Commencing very early with a young dog 
it is wonderful how soon he will dis- 
criminate between right and wrong. 

As a rule, seven or eight months old 
is about the proper time to begin the 
puppy’s breaking in proper. Some leave 
their young dogs to be a year, or a few 
months over it, but it is easier and better 
to commence earlier. 

A well-bred dog is always much easier 
to break than one with a bar sinister on 
his escutcheon, but the particular strain 
is a matter of choice or opinion. 


In pointers a great many sportsmen 
have a penchant for the large lemon, or 
red and white, which are fine, noble-look- 
ing animals, but for work and true grit 
commend me to the small, thick set, 
rather common-looking Irish breed. A 
great fault with pointers, especially the 
large, heavy class, is the tendency to be- 
come footsore and knock up altogether 
by the close of a hard day. 

Once a pointer is well broken you have 
him always with reasonable care. The 
setter you have always to be at. No 
matter how well trained, the wild, high- 
spirited blood seems to ooze out on the 
first laxity of discipline. Still, with this 
fault, the setter is a great favorite with 
knights of the gun. ‘There is a dash and 
“go” in him that are not in the pointer, 
and he can last out a long day much bet- 
ter. Let a setter get a good bath in a 
pool or stream and he freshens up at once. 

Here, again, there is much diversity of 
opinion. One man will swear by the 
handsome black and tan Gordons, an- 
other by the Laveracks, another by the 
English setter, but for looks, dash and en- 
durance there is nothing that comes up 
to the Irish red setter. 

Occasionally we find a most excellent 
worker in a “dropper,” as a cross be- 
tween the pointer and setter is called, 
but as a rule the purest blood of which- 
ever particular breed is fancied should 
be obtained. We will presume that our 
canine recruit has been thoroughly 
grounded in his preliminary drill, and 
that he can be taken to try what effect 
the said drill has had on him when intro- 
duced to active service in 

Fresh fields and pastures new. 

There is very great difficulty often ex- 
perienced in trying to get young dogs 
to beat a field properly. They will, es- 
pecially if any way shy or timid, stick 
to your heels, or if they do venture away 
from you will be back again like light- 
ning, with their tails between their legs, 
at the unexpected sight of a pig doing a 
bit of amateur gardening in a potato 
patch, or a goat on her hind legs dudding 
one of her master’s trees ; anything, in 
fact, that is an optical novelty. 

Sometimes, again, a dog is of a high- 
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mettled, fearless, dashing disposition, 
chasing sparrows, cats, butterflies, etc. 
Let him chase away for a while ; it is bet- 
ter than that he should get the habit of 
sticking to your heel. 

I had a red and white setter in my 
youthful days that used, when quite a 
pup, to set everything—wagtails running 
about the yard, sheep in the fields, crows 
on the tree tops—in fact everything that 
came in his way. He spent months, I 
should say, in setting and tearing after 
small birds, cats, bees, etc., and yet, after 
all, turned out one of the best dogs I ever 
owned. Ido not recommend this system, 
but merely mention the case to show that 
a young dog may be let take his fling and 
make a good one after. 

It is strange to see the change that 
comes 

O'er the spirit of his dream 
when a dog comes for the first time on 
the scent of partridge, or other game 
birds. 

The old foolish feather-headed look is 
gone, and the eager, transfixed eye and 
quivering jaw tell the intensity of his 
feelings. 

Generally speaking, when once a young 
dog has found birds and knows the scent 
there will be no occasion to encourage 
him to beat—he will, if anything, be only 
too willing to oblige you in that way. If 
the youngster persistently refuses to beat 
for you, do not reverse the tables by beat- 
ing him. If petting and coaxing will not 
make him work, take out with him a 
steady old dog that you can depend on. 
Let the veteran find some birds and bring 
the youngster up as close as_ possible. 
When the birds get up, lead the juvenile 
to the place they have left to sniff and 
run about over. The chances are that 
he will very soon commence galloping 
after the old one wherever he goes. I 
have known a terrier that kept near one 
being used as “the encourager,” but 
should prefer the legitimate sort of dog. 

Most terriers have vulgar tastes and a 
rat or rabbit in a hedgerow is more to 
their fancy than the best of game in the 
open. Still I have known small dogs—a 
white nondescript terrier, exempli gratia 
—that would beat a field, turnips or po- 
tatoes for choice, as well as it could pos- 
sibly be done, and would set birds fora 
few seconds before running in on them. 

I remember one great triumph I had 
when I was an enthusiastic youngster, 
in reforming a “blinked” one. A Mr. 


& , my Gamaliel in all sporting matters, 
had a very handsome Irish red bitch that 
got into the aggravating fashion of stick- 
ing to heel. One day he got so vexed 
with Molly, when he had exhausted all 
his patience and blandishments on her, 
that he turned and made a kick at her. 
Poor Molly was off like a shot, but not 
fast enough to escape a peppering of No. 
6 that she got as she ran through a gate- 
way. 

He declared he would shoot her as soon 
as he got home, but I got the death sen- 
tence commuted to transportation for life. 
I kept petting and fondling Molly till 
she became very fond of me. 

The first day I took her out with the 
gun she was very timid, and the first 
couple of shots I fired shecut away about 
forty yards from me, looking back in a 
most bewildered, frightened fashion, as if 
fully expecting a second dose of the lead 
pills. She was a lovely animal as she 
stood looking at me with those big, soft, 
beseeching, gazelle-like eyes, and pity de- 
termined me to do my best by her. My 
reputation, too, I felt was at stake. 

In a very short time she came to under- 
stand that she was not to be put through 
another course of allopathic treatment, 
and my homeopathic system of small 
bits of biscuit or bread after every shot 
had a capital effect. Molly eventually 
turned out a most valuable animal, and 
Mr. C was only too glad to grant her 
a free pardon and remove the ban of out- 
lawry passed on her. 

A “gun shy” dog is a most aggravat- 
ing thing, and if gentle means will not 
effect a cure, the case is hopeless. In 
India they had a custom of firing off pis- 
tols or guns before feeding young horses 
intended for chargers, so that they came 
to look on a shot with most agreeable 
feelings. Might not the same custom be 
pursued with regard to young sporting 
dogs? 

Presuming that our youngsters will 
beat, the next thing to try and instil into 
them is a correct notion of how they are 
to work. 

Now comes the first drilling into requi- 
sition. If the young ones have been 
taught to obey each motion of the hand, 
they will, without difficulty, soon take the 
cue from you as to what you wish them 
to do. If they are regular raw recruits, 
the probability is you will have to whistle 
and yell like a “bo’sun’s mate” to get 
them to pay any attention to you at all. 
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If the young dog makes a fair at- 
tempt at beating, it is better to take him 
out by himself. Always get into a field 
so that he may have the wind to help him, 
and try and make him cross you in front, 
to right and to left. The natural instinct 
is, of course, to go off straight in the 
““wind's eye,” and not to “tack,” but this 
must be checked and the proper method 
of ranging inculcated. 

To make a dog a perfect ranger is a 
most difficult thing, but it is worth all the 
trouble you may take if you succeed in 
having an animal that works and quarters 
his ground in good style. You must have 
a large stock of patience and perseverance 
to get a young dog into this. 

If he beats up to the fence of the field 
you are in, whistle to him, and when he 
looks up wave your hand in the direction 
you want him to take. 

No doubt it will take you a long time 
to make him cross and recross you, espe- 
cially when the youngster gets into com- 
pany ; but whatever may be the trouble 
persevere, and in time you will make good 
rangers of your young dogs. 

I confess to having a great weakness 
for a fine. high ranger, particularly for a 
heath-clad moor or mountain, provided 
you can depend on him. 

Some dogs are very steady so long as 
they are within fair distance, but let them 
get away from you and they run riot at 
once. 

I know the close beater—that is, never 
more than forty or fifty yards away from 
the gun—is a killing dog, but I back the 
dashing, brave-going fellow who will try 
the side of a mountain for you, like a 
collie going to drive in a lot of sheep, 
but will stand like a rock when he finds 
birds. 

I think perfection is reached when you 
can have a dog that will do a sort of sen- 
try-duty business in front of you, if you 
desire it, or dash off “a la Uhlan,” scour- 
ing the country round. 

I fear these are rather unorthodox 
sentiments, but many brother sportsmen 
may remember some day when the bags 
would have been easy to carry but for a 
“free lance” who did outpost duty in 
front of the orthodox dogs all day, never 
letting them get a point at all. 

Since breech-loading guns have taken 
the place of the old muzzle loaders I fear 
that the same attention is not paid to the 
“down charge’ that there used to be. 
This is a great mistake. The rule of 


“down charge” should be religiously ob- 
served and not the slightest deviation 
allowed. “ 

Old dogs get into the way of watching 
their masters, and the moment they see 
the cartridges in they are off like shots. 
This may perhaps be allowable in old 
ones that know their work, but it is better 
never to allow a dog, old or young, to stir 
till he gets the word. 

We will suppose you are shooting to 
make your dog—not a bag. Suppose he 
finds and sets a covey steadily. When 
they rise, only shoot one bird—an outside 
one for choice—so as not to confuse and 
fluster him with seeing more than one 
fall. 

Be ready to check him at once should 
he attempt to rush in on it. Keep him 
religiously to the “down charge,” not al- 
lowing him to make the slightest move. 
Load very slowly and deliberately, so as 
to make him patient and steady. When 
you have loaded, say quietly “ Seek dead,” 
and let him go on taking care that he 
does not start off with a dash in on the 
bird, when probably there will be a som- 
ersault and acloud of feathers, as if some 
one had ripped open a bed—the whole 
much to the detriment of both dog and 
bird. 

Let him go quietly up to the bird, and 
when near hold up the hand sharply and 
call “ To-ho!” so as to make him set it, 
and not go in and grip it. Go slowly up 
to him, raise the bird and lay it before 
him, letting him nose and sniff it, but on 
no account let him snap it. Keep him 
over the bird for a long time, caressing 
and fondling him, and smoothing down 
the feathers. Great care is necessary to 
prevent the young dog rushing in on the 
dead, or worse still, the wounded bird, as 
if he once contracts this horrid habit it 
might be just as wellto shoot him. 

How often we see a fine dog—a grand 
ranger and finder—steady as a rock on 
his point, and there it ends! What 
style, what nose, what steadiness on a 
point can make up for the mangled pulp 
we have to pick up after each shot ? 

I remember a friend who had a grand- 
looking setter that he bought at a long 
price. This dog was simply perfection 
till you were (un)fortunate enough to 
bring down a bird, when Rap went for 
it immediately. The man carrying the 
bag was always ready with a couple of 
good, big stones, and many a time I have 
seen the dog floored with one of them, 
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but it was all of no avail; Rap would 
have his “pound of flesh.” Sometimes, 
if the birds were yourfg and tender, he 
bolted them wholesale, but generally he 
only chewed them severely. My friend 
used afterward to hunt him with a muz- 
zle, which was an improvement so far as 
the look of the bag was concerned. 

If you “wing” a bird be sure and make 
the young dog stick to seeking for it. If 
he cannot find it at once he will probably 
be inclined to set off to look for some- 
thing fresh ; but do not allow this on any 
account. The practice gained in roading 
out the whereabouts of a wounded bird is 
of more value to the young dog than a 
dozen birds shot dead before him. 

There is something very beautiful and 
exciting in seeing a dog work out the 
“foot” of a wounded partridge, down a 
potato furrow, up a hedgerow, down the 
other side, through all sorts of ins and 
outs, until at last he stands transfixed 
over some tuft or bush, where the bird 
has come to anchor, 

Nothing is more congenial to a young 
pointer or setter than a rabbit hunt. If 
you value your youngsters nip the first 
tendency to “fur” in the bud, for nothing 
so soon demoralizes a dog as indulging in 
“bunny ” hunting. 

If your dogs are ever allowed to be at 
large, and there are any rabbits near, they 
(the dogs) will very soon become potter- 
ing brutes that will do nothing but stick 
about hedgerows and coverts. 

Young dogs are seldom proof against 
the temptation to run after a hare or rab- 
bit that jumps up before them, and the 
probability is that they are off before you 
get the chance to stop them. If so, take 
it easy ; it will not mend matters to put 
yourself in a good way of getting an 
apoplectic fit from yelling and running 
after them. Sit down resignedly, take 
out your pipe and smoke away till the 
truants come back. This they will prob- 
ably do in about ten minutes or a quarter 
of an hour, looking very much blown and 
bedraggled and decidedly sheepish and 
ashamed of themselves. Rate them well, 
giving a few sharp cuts of the whip and 
calling out ‘‘ Ware hare!” 


If a young dog persists in chasing 
“fur,” a good plan is to have a stout peg 
and short check line, and when he points 
a hare or you see one in the form, drive 
the peg very firmly into the ground and 
attach the line to his collar. He will be 
“brought to” with such a jerk that it 
will knock chase out of his head, and, if 
the collar is a spiked one, the lesson will 
be even more severe. 

Killing a hare in the form to your dog’s 
point, though not a sportsmanlike thing, 
is recommended as a good steadier to 
stop chasing. 

A very necessary lesson to instil into 
your young pupil’s mind is that of com- 
ing to “heel” and staying there as long 
as required. 

In ordinary rough shooting this will 
be found most necessary—for instance, in 
stealing on a wild duck or any bird that 
“keeps his weather eye open.” What 
chance of a shot have we if Ponto in- 
sists on seeing what is before him, or 
Ranger makes a mad charge off through 
water and mud when his patience is ex- 
hausted ? 

I have had pointers and setters that 
would crawl along after me for any dis- 
tance, and some that would even stay in 
one spot when told, but I confess they 
were like “ angels’ visits.” 

Sometimes dogs will keep to heel well 
enough, but it is almost an impossibility 
to stop them from sitting up occasionally 
to see what is in the wind, and it is hard- 
ly necessary to say that Ponto’s white 
head or big Ranger’s red one peering 
up over the heath and rushes is not calcu- 
lated to make an old mallard or duck stay 
there. 

Anyone who has a likely young pointer 
or setter, and the time and patience, by 
all means let him do his own breaking in. 
No man thoroughly knows the pleasure of 
a day’s shooting until he takes it over a 
brace of dogs that he has broken in him- 
self. 

Shooting a sackful of grouse or part- 
ridge is not sport. No one treasures up 
reminiscences of a big day of this sort, 
but every true sportsman can recall the 
sagacious doings of some canine favorite. 
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THE BERKELEY LADIES’ ATHLETIC CLUB. 


BY ELEANOR WADDLE, 


PHYSICAL grace, in its relation to femi- 
nine perfection, has not until recently 
been sufficiently considered as an accu- 
mulative quality, capable of growth and 
augmentation. American women, for the 
most part, have hitherto regarded it only 
as a natural gift or attribute, altogether 
dependent upon the bony structure of the 
anatomy, the harmonious adjustment of 
various parts, or the unstudied play of 
certain muscles ; whereas, although these 
elements do most materially control form 
and motion and the graceful play of 
limbs and features by esoteric power, it is 
quite as equally true that judicious physi- 
cal culture will so vastly improve upon 
the natural framework of a woman’s fig- 
ure as to successfully eliminate original 
blemishes. 

Perhaps no enterprise bearing upon this 
question of athletics for women has 
awakened so universal an interest in New 
York, latterly, as the classes organized in 
connection with the Berkeley Lyceum— 
now known as the Berkeley Ladies’ Ath- 
letic Club, and about to pass into its sec- 
ond year with prosperity perched upon its 
banners. ‘This association now numbers 
212 members, with an average increase 
of thirty-five per month, there being no 
noticeable diminution during the summer 
season when half the world is out of town, 
but, on the contrary, a perceptible addi- 
tion, thus numbering at the present time 
almost half of the absolute limit of mem- 
bership (500) allowable in the new club. 

The object, primarily, of this private 
institution has been to afford women the 
benefit of such gymnastic exercises as are 
available to men, and, indeed, the result 
has justified the expectations of the pro- 
jectors in every way—so much so, in fact, 
as to warrant Dr. John S. White (the origi- 
nator of this scheme and representative of 
the Berkeley Lyceum Association) in erect- 
ing a beautiful club house adjoining the 
Berkeley Lyceum on Forty-fourth street, 
West, which has been made ready for oc- 
cupancy this fall. This annex presents a 
similar front, having heavy, rough brown 
stone piers extending up to the height of 
the gymnasium floor, midway of the build- 
ing. The rest of the masonry is Orrin 
Frost brick and terra cotta, with an appro- 


priate cornice of the same, the whole 
affording a pleasing effect of massive 
red granite. The walls are of unusual 
strength, with substantial internal but- 
tresses, and the edifice is fireproof at all 
necessary points—hardwood floors and 
finishings offering the only vulnerable 
surfaces. The whole interior, when brill- 
iantly illuminated, is altogether charming 
and unique. The gymnasium, in addition 
to its end windows granting liberal ven- 
tilation, is furthermore provided with an 
ample skylight. The ground floor of the 
ladies’ club house is planned for a recep- 
tion room and parlor, while in the rear, 
immediately adjoining the Berkeley thea- 
tre, with an exit therefrom, is located a 
spacious library. In the basement below 
the library is the swimming pool, lined 
with white marble, in which the fair ath- 
letes may plunge into the “cool translu- 
cent wave” (increased to any degree of 
tepidity), and learn to take their strokes 
without the fierce dread of a watery grave, 
as in ariver or the treacherous sea. 
Cowardice in the water is a well-known 
characteristic of woman’s nature, and the 
ability to overcome such an evidence of 
pusillanimity is a proud duck-like accom- 
plishment. The remainder of the base- 
ment space is utilized by three bowling 
alleys, overlaid with patent felting, in 
order to deaden the noise. The floor 
above the ground floor is designed for 
dressing alcoves, toilet’ rooms, needle 
baths and all such modern arrangements, 
the whole place being paved and wains- 
coted in marble. ‘The entire upper half 
of the building is thus left free for the 
gymnasium, which in point of size and 
construction is certainly unrivaled in this 
country. About the largest one in girls’ 
colleges is that at Bryn Mawr, Pennsyl- 
vania, and its dimensions are only about 
three-fourths those of the new Berkeley, 
while those at Smith and Wellesley are 
not comparable. 

When it is understood that the Berkeley 
Lyceum Association has expended upon its 
facilities for men quite three times the 
amount ordinarily required to furnish a 
complete gymnasium, many of the pieces 
of apparatus being invented for their es- 
pecial use, and that the ladies’ club is to 
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be quite as generously equipped (under 
the supervision of Dr. Sargent, Direct- 
or of Hemenway Gymnasium of Har- 
vard College), some idea of the amount 
of money lavished upon this dual scheme 
may be obtained. In view of the im- 
mense advantages accruing from a course 
of frequent and well-directed vigorous ex- 
ercises, and the unwonted stimulus which 
class work gives to such efforts in the 
way of emulation and example, the ex- 
treme value of this undertaking cannot 
be sufficiently reiterated. We are famil- 
iar, of course, with the idea of sporadic 
gymnastics for womankind: individual 
attempts to overcome existing defects, 
such as obesity, spinal curvature, wry 
neck, ungraceful locomotion, unequal hips, 
and sunken chests or uneven shoulders 
—but a permanent organization of this 
sort, composed of young women of the 
best representative families of New York 
—conservative and refined—indicates an 
arousing of general interest in the sub- 
ject, which only needed Dr. White’s ex- 
ecutive ability to project, that a keen and 
ample following might beinsured. Truly, 
these things speak for themselves, and 
remedies or preventives always point to 
some strong existing cause; this latter, 
moreover, is all too prevalent and con- 
spicuous, and may be very easily sum- 
marized, 

By the way, one young woman has been 
heard from whose refusal to join the 
Berkeley Ladies’ Athletic Club was based 
upon the ground that such muscular de- 
velopment would inevitably ruin the shape 
of her arms, which in society had been 
greatly admired for their comely grace. 
Does not this objection render her a monu- 
mental case of ignorance and retrogres- 
sion? After all, it is not so easy to de- 
stroy intrinsic beauty and grace, but, as 
has been previously hinted, it is very 
possible to improve the same, physically, 
to the utmost limit of perfection. An 
arm which Nature has molded in soft, 
curved lines may be so rounded and 
filled out in the muscles by judicious 
light-weight gymnastics as to become, in- 
stead of a mere full dress, drawing-room 
ornament, an exquisite model for an 
artist, both in contour and coloring, and 
still not become gross in the least. 

Of course, it has long been conceded 
that horseback riding, rowing, tennis, and 
other outdoor sports are beneficial as 
well as delightful exercise for girls, and 
unless indulged in too strenuously, so that 








the body is overstrained 


thereby, not 
necessarily tod violent for their delicate 


organizations. There are, however, sali- 
ent drawbacks to each of these pursuits, 
notwithstanding that they are all per- 
formed in the pure air and sunshine— 
excellent environments in themselves. 

Horseback riding has innumerable dan- 
gers to offset it, besides that of possible 
spinal curvature from the one-sided atti- 
tude ; and we are all sufficiently familiar 
with Punch's illustrations of that disease 
so prevalent in England, known as “ten- 
nis elbow,” to require any further com- 
ment upon the perils of that ancient sport 
of the lawn for precious girlhood’s proper 
development, as contradistinguished from 
mere pleasure of exercise. 

The ladies’ classes at the Berkeley were 
taught last winter between the hours of 
1o and 4 on Mondays and Fridays, so as 
not to interfere with the men. Apropos, 
girls are found to be such enthusiasts 
when once they have undertaken gymnas- 
tics that it is quite necessary to restrain 
them. Indeed, they resemble squirrels in 
their ambition and agility, nor will they 
rest satisfied unless permitted to do 
everything their brothers are doing at 
college, and they even try to excel them. 
At Amherst, for example, the men use only 
one-pound dumb bells, but women are not 
satisfied with that. It is a truth, however, 
that heavy weights in athletics are go- 
ing out of fashion, for their influence in 
hardening the muscular tissues so as to 
prevent circulation is just beginning to 
be understood. Light weights serve the 
end equally as well, but leave the muscles 
in a much more pliable state. Intelligent 
instructors are now realizing this, as well 
as that development by heavy weights 
may even prove injurious to health, and 
thereby shorten life. Physical culture, in 
its truest meaning, is a building up, and 
ought, in no possible sense, to become a 
detriment to the human mechanism. 

Miss M. Augusta Requa, whose posi- 
tion as instructress won such deserved en- 
comiums of praise during the initial year 
just past, is a graduate of the Brooklyn 
Normal School for Physical Culture, un- 
der Dr. Anderson, and is, therefore, a 
thorough mistress of the art she has been 
teaching. She is not at all the typical 
athlete, with specimen biceps and iron 
integuments, according to the popular 
notion, but a thoroughly womanly and 
refined personality, rather under the me- 
dium size, so that, looking at her, one 
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cannot but wonder where she stores her 
muscular power. To see her swing Indian 
clubs, however, is not only a surprise but 
a privilege. It is indeed a matter of 
supreme regret among a numerous Cli- 
entéle that medical instruction was not 
included in Miss Requa’s course of stud- 
ies—such knowledge being now deemed 
requisite for one in that position at the 
Berkeley Ladies’ Club. 

In order to meet this demand, there- 
fore, Dr. Mary Bissell has been appointed 
in her stead for the coming year, with 
Miss Elliot as her assistant. Dr. Bissell 
is well known (through her lectures and 
writings) as being admirably equipped to 
fill such a position, not only in her pro- 
fessional capacity, but from her practical 
knowledge of athletics as well—there 
being in the rear of her office on Fifth 
avenue a model gymnastic retreat, thor- 
oughly appointed for the testing of every 
part of the human anatomy and repairing 
the condition of every known muscle. 

It may be mentioned, in passing, quite 
impartially that this change has aroused 
considerable diversity of opinion among 
the supporters of the undertaking, many 
of Miss Requa’s stanch adherents (who 
wished her retained in a position she has 
literally made and filled) maintaining that 
a medical director is a superfluity, inas- 
much as all of the ladies who join such 
an institution as the Berkeley Club are 
under the direct supervision of a family 
physician, eminently qualified to pass up- 
on their fitness or unfitness to enter into 
such exercises. 

On the other hand, it is urged that, as 
oftentimes occurs while undergoing these 
exercises, some difficulty with the heart’s 
action may arise; for, although the de- 
velopment is always gradual, still the 
membranes surrounding the heart are 
liable, in some persons, to become bro- 
ken by rapid action, and, moreover, in the 
event ofa fall or accident of any sort, a 
medical attendant is certainly a necessity. 
Dr. Bissell will therefore occupy a similar 
position in the Ladies’ Club to that which 
Dr. Watson L. Savage fills so acceptably 
in the Berkeley Gymnasium next door. 
This gentleman is an authority upon the 
treatment of physical defects by gym- 
nastic elimination and has had the benefit 
of superb training under Dr. Hitchcock, 
of Amherst College, the exponent of 
the system of light gymnastics which is 
now quite superseding the old methods 
throughout the country. Bear in mind 


that the object in each of these clubs is 
not to make great athletes of its mem- 
bers, but to produce the most symmetri- 
cal physical results obtainable. 

It remains to be seen, of course, 
whether Dr. Bissell, even with all her 
professional attainments, can achieve the 
standard of instruction set up by Miss 
Requa—a measure of excellence which, 
gauged by the limited time employed, has 
been indeed remarkable. Dr. Bissell is 
also of a slight, wiry physique, and, were’ 
one unacquainted with her possibilities, 
might readily be mistaken for a type of 
the average nervous American woman. 
Her physical training, however, has placed 
her nerves in subjection, and made her 
fitted to endure the exactions of an ardu- 
ous practice, incessant literary work, and 
now, forsooth, this new departure. 

Dr. Bissell advocates the formation of 
athletic classes for children, beginning 
even at the age of seven or eight, and in- 
tends instituting some such kindergarten 
scheme of light practice. She avers that 
not only is the play of the muscles excel- 
lent for their growing forms, but that the 
harmony of marching and drill work is, 
at the same time, a useful stimulus to the 
brain. 

A lady who is deeply interested in 
this enterprise remarked to the writer 
that when her children were younger she 
had strenuously endeavored to have them 
become interested in athletic exercises for 
their physical shapeliness, and to this end 
had procured every necessary appliance 
and the most experienced teachers avail- 
able, but that she had never been able to 
inspire them with any enthusiasm ; their 
efforts were listless and- perfunctory, and 
they dreaded those hours devoted to their 
development with open distaste. In 
classes, she added, the ambition to excel 
is aroused, and the labor becomes a de- 
lightful and grateful diversion. 

By the way, it is not such an easy mat- 
ter to become a member of this institu- 
tion as might perhaps be imagined. A 
mere application and the ability to pay 
the fee must be surrounded by a modest 
amount of red tape. Any member of the 
club may propose a name, but it must be 
seconded by the club before admission is 
assured, and if one does not happen to 
be acquainted with a member an appeal 
must then be made to the secretary of 
the committee on admission, with at 
least two references. This appeal is 
thereafter submitted and passed upon by 
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the so-called governors—a baker’s dozen 
of well-known social leaders. 

The first step that members of the 
Ladies’ Athletic Club will be advised to 
take during the coming year will be to 
submit to a series of measurements, and 
it will be the aim to make the classifi- 
cation according to these measurements, 
not by age, activity, or any other promi- 
nent qualifications. There appears to be 
a slight reluctance on the part of some of 
the young ladies to submit to this pre- 
liminary step, perhaps with the ulterior 
opinion that to do so is a virtual confes- 
sion that something is wrong. They pre- 
fer to give the impression that they have 
undertaken the course solely as a means 
of physical development. These young 
ladies, upon entering, could not possibly 
make a greater mistake than to advance 
such absurd objections. The measure- 
ments should be taken with the greatest 
accuracy in every detail prior to begin- 
ning the course. They are insisted upon 
in every ladies’ athletic club of any stand- 
ing elsewhere, and in Vassar are even 
taken twice to insure correctness. 

These measurements, moreover, are a 
beautiful illustration of the perfect har- 
mony and balance existing between the 
various adjustments of the human system. 
An explanation, therefore, of how they are 
taken, and their bearing relatively, may 
not be amiss in this connection. 

First, the height of the candidate is 
taken standing, by means of a graded 
bar, having a movable cross bar, marked 
both in inches and by the metric system ; 
the height of the shoulders is next ob- 
tained, and the height sitting, so as to 
ascertain the length of the spine. Then 
comes the weight. Now, it may not be 
generally known that in a well-formed 
person there exists a distinct relation be- 
tween the weight and height, so that a 
woman of five feet four inches height 
ought to weigh exactly 129 pounds, and 
anything over or under that amount repre- 
sents either superfluous flesh or a lack of 
development. 

The depth of the chest is next taken by 
means of calipers—an instrument not un- 
like that used by icemen for carrying 
heavy lumps—somewhat in the form of a 
merry thought, movable at the point of 
junction, and having a quadrant scale at 
the base. One extremity of this simple 
device rests upon the chest, and the other 
at a corresponding point in the middle of 
the back—thereupon registering with the 
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scale the exact depth through, which 
should be eight inches in the case given. 
The same instrument may be similarly 
utilized for abdominal measurement—and 
this, by the way, is sufficiently impor- 
tant to deserve especial mention—many 
women, particularly in early womanhood, 
being peculiarly misshapen in these bodily 
proportions of the chest and abdomen. 
The depth of the former should always 
exceed the latter; the reverse becomes 
quite a deformity, and for those so af- 
flicted with sunken or undeveloped chests, 
certain special exercises are necessary, 
and found to be most efficient. 

The width of the shoulders, ribs, waist 
and hips is measured by a sliding scale 
bar of wood. Then follows the test of 
the dynamometer, which registers accu- 
rately the amount of muscular pull of 
which one is capable, and which is also 
correspondingly dependent upon the 
other physical characteristics. This in- 
strument is a nickel half circle upon 
which the scale is marked in kilogs. (a 
kilog. being equivalent to about two 
and one-half pounds), provided with two 
knobs, like door handles, sliding out lat- 
erally, with a certain resistance. The dy- 
namometer is placed upon the chest and 
the elbows are crooked; one draws out 
horizontally with might and main, and an 
indicator marks the power of the arm 
muscles with corresponding exactitude. 
The result should be in distinct propor- 
tion to the weight, height and other meas- 
urements already discovered. In order 
to ascertain the pull of the muscles of the 
back, known technically as latissimus 
dorsi, rhomboideus, trapezius, serratus 
magnus, erector spinz, and gluteus maxi- 
mus (the largest muscles of the body), a 
similar dynamometer is used, having a flat 
bar upon which to rest the feet and stir- 
rup-like handles drawing upward; and 
the same for the biceps, adductor and sar- 
torius muscles of the legs, taken with the 
knees crooked and a change of position. 

A test of the lung power is next ob- 
tained with the spirometer, although this 
instrument must not be considered a per- 
fect guide to the quantity of air in the 
lungs, a residuum remaining in the minute 
air cells after one has blown all that is 
possible ; excellent practice, by the way, 
for enlarging and strengthening the lungs, 
if used occasionally. A spirometer con- 
sists of a metal reservoir, shaped like 
Vienna coffee machine, with a rubber a 
tube in the side and a sliding cylinder at 
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the top marked in cubic inches. The 
lungs are inflated, the tube inserted in the 
mouth, and while the air is being exhaled 
into the receptacle, the cylinder moves 
slowly upward, marking the quantity. 
This question of lung capacity also fol- 
lows out the beautiful relationship of the 
rest of the anatomy, inasmuch as the 
woman already cited, five feet four inches 
tall, weighing a due number of pounds, 
with the proper muscular pull, should ex- 
pel just about four and one-quarter cubic 
inches of air from her lungs. 

Finally, the heart is thoroughly exam- 
ined by means of the ear and the steth- 
oscope, and the candidate for physical 
culture is eventually pronounced ready 
to be classified in. the Berkeley Gymna- 
sium for Ladies. These are, of course, 
only the general rules for measurement. 
They are usually taken with most accu- 
rate precision and marked on printed 
cards arranged for the purpose; not only 
the various heights of the figure, the 
girth of every part, both right and left, 
the depths through, the widths across, the 
strength and capacity of each member, 
but the age, weight, developments, con- 
dition, vision, hearing, color of hair and 
eyes and the temperament. Much of this 
seems highly superfluous, but a reverse 
side of the card shows that the matter 
does not stop with temperament, but in- 
volves tender inquiries into the domain 
of heredity, such as the grandparents’ na- 
tionality and occupation, together with 
the amount and variety of infantile dis- 
eases which have hitherto racked the 
frame of the examinee. Such a rigid 
catechism would not, perhaps, be required 
for the exigencies of the Berkeley young 
ladies, so that Dr. Bissell’s candidates 
need experience no dread at the prospect 
of this introductory act. 

The costume worn by Miss Requa’s 
classes will probably be retained under 
the new administration, as it was found 
to be appropriate and becoming. It con- 
sisted of a dark blue cashmere blouse 
and divided skirt. The latter is simply 
a very full skirt, gathered into an elastic 
band at the waist, divided at the bottom 
into two equal parts, with the seam of di- 
vision only extending about a quarter of 
a yard up the skirt, having an invisible 
gusset inserted, so that when on the fig- 
ure the severance is scarcely perceptible. 
These two parts are then each gathered 
into an elastic at the knees, Turkish 
fashion, and the effect obtained is ex- 


tremely good, granting all the necessary 
freedom to the legs and presenting, at 
the same time, a graceful and modest 
garment. The blouse, of course, hangs 
full, and is trimmed down the front with 
gold braid, applied as on hussar jackets 
(graduated to a point toward the waist 
line), gold and blue representing the Berke- 
ley colors. The sleeves are moderate- 
ly loose and caught into a cuff at the 
hand. Black hose and black gymnastic 
shoes complete this equipment, but no 
cap or additional impedimenta of any 
kind. Underneath this woolen uniform 
was usually worn, next the person, either 
a linen garment or one of Egyptian cot- 
ton, lisle thread or silk, according to cus- 
tom and preference, but no corsets or 
bones were permitted to hamper the free 
play of the muscles in any way. Dr. 
Bissell will suggest a union suit of jersey 
gauze to be worn under the flannel cos- 
tume (and likewise removed with it), and 
she will also advise the indulgence of 
post-gymnastic baths as a measure of in- 
surance against cold, for when the body 
is flushed by the rapid movement of the 
exercises and the pores of the skin are all 
open, it would be manifestly most unwise 
to retain the damp underwear worn next 
the body, and adding other clothes (no 
matter how dry //ey may be) venture thus 
into the winter streets. The bath ap- 
pointments at the Berkeley Ladies’ Club 
are planned with a view to meeting this 
contingency. A spray or plunge bath, 
therefore, followed by an entire change 
of apparel from the skin out, becomes 
henceforth a luxurious and accessible 
provision. This matter, of course, will 
be regulated by the medical director ac- 
cording to the physical individuality, the 
risk from cold through excessive per- 
spiration, natural tendencies and other 
considerations. 

The costume for use in the swimming 
pool will naturally be of fundamental sim- 
plicity, known in theatrical parlance as 
“tights,” made of jersey webbing, woven 
in a single piece without sleeves or foot 
covering, and very snug to the figure. 

After the questions of measurement 
and costume are definitely settled and the 
Berkeley girl is fairly startedin her career 
of development come the first steps to 
discover the range of her muscular possi- 
bilities. The tyro’s first attempts are lim- 
ited to freehand exercises, followed by the 
use of the wooden dumb bells, usually not 
over one-half pound or a pound in weight ; 
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Indian clubs never over two pounds, al- 
though the young ladies have not as yet 
become very expert in swinging them 
(probably holding themselves in reserve 
with a Philip the Second consolation : 
“ Time and me against any two!”’); light- 
weight French bar bells, and traveling 
rings, suspended at equal distances around 
the room from the trusses of the roof. 
Chest weights are greatly used for the 
general building up of the muscular sys- 
tem, but not with heavy leverage—say 
one or two pounds—and the rowing ma- 
chines with sliding seat and pulley weight 
attachment are also efficacious for certain 
faults in physique. 

The ladies do not practice much on the 
horizontal bar nor at vaulting, but use the 
rope ladders and the inclined ladders for 
under climbing, while those whose mus- 
cles and endurance are not yet equal to 
this sort of exercise may exploit with the 
rope-climbing machine—a novel device 
with wooden pulleys which accurately bal- 
ances one’s weight and offers all of the 
advantages of climbing without lifting 
the feet from the ground. 

These superb indoor privileges, avail- 
able to all of the club members at all 
hours, are charmingly supplemented by 
the freedom of the Berkeley Oval at 
Morris Dock, on the Harlem River. Let 
it be remembered that one fee covers the 
use of the gymnasium, bowling alleys, 
swimming pool, parlors and rooms for 
games, recreation and rest in the Ladies’ 
Club House at Forty-fourth street, as well 
as the extraordinary advantages of these 
suburban grounds with tennis courts, 
archery range, areas for quoit pitching 
and croquet, the liberty of boats from the 
boat house and a private locker at both 
the grounds and the town gymnasium. 

The Ladies’ Club House at Morris 
Dock is a picturesque old stone man- 
sion, with ample acreage and numerous 
trees of sturdy growth, which has been 
purchased and refitted in a tasteful and 
appropriate manner. The site is unri- 
valed. A casual visitor might easily 
attach some history of importance to the 
house, so quaint and old-timey do its 
stone walls appear and so naturally do 
they suggest the abode of some other 
century ghost. 

Nothing more romantic is told of its 
former inmates, however, than that a 
quarrelsome brother and sister once lived 
there for three years without exchanging 
a word save through a mutual servant. 


This of itself suggests a whole volume of 
history, and hints at family rows, endless 
litigation and all such barbarous things. 

One enters the reception room through 
a charming old doorway (giving out upon 
a flight of stone steps) and an interme- 
diary hall with a tone and atmosphere of 
age and repose. A sense of cordial country 
welcome takes possession of the visitor in 
this pretty room, with its parquet floor, 
blue and terra-cotta walls, harmonious 
Madras hangings, dainty gilt chairs and 
cherry table, while in a window overlook- 
ing the oval sward a gay canary bird is 
trilling its happy soul away. 

Just beyond this apartment is a small, 
convenient dressing room, one side of 
which is hung with a heavy gendarme 
blue portiére to conceal the hooks for hats 
and wraps. Next beyond is the dressing 
room proper, a larger interior with a 
western outlook, tastefully furnished in 
light wood, which gives a graceful, airy 
aspect to things. There is an oak floor, 
and natural—that is, undyed— Vienna 
bent-wood chairs and settee. The walls 
are white and gold with a touch of blue 
mingled in the frieze and draperies— 
while all around the walls are added per- 
manent white and gold lockers having 
glass doors hung with soft, fluted, blue 
India silk—for tennis costumes and rac- 
kets. 

The first impression of these apartments 
is eminently satisfactory, and perhaps the 
most satisfactory of all is the café, where 
thoughtful provision has been made to 
meet the hungry appetite which outdoor 
sports are bound to cause in healthy femi- 
nine bodies. This room is neatly finished 
in cherry, with bent-wood tables and 
chairs here and there, and hung with écru 
cross-striped curtains. Upon ordering a 
substantial luncheon, such as _ broiled 
chicken or steak, with French fried pota- 
toes, rolls, coffee, and a well-tossed salad 
or omelet, one becomes surprised at the 
celerity and excellence of the service. 
Nothing but temperance drinks are al- 
lowed, but the carte is of ample range 
for an occasional restaurant, and ice and 
milk of good country quality are always 
to be had. 

A wide veranda extends all around the 
building, which, apart from its uses as a 
club house, is likewise the home of Dr. 
Watson L. Savage, of the Berkeley Ly- 
ceum—a. very small proportion of the 
resources of the quaint old mansion being 
utilized for club necessities. 
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A capacious pavilion, popularly desig- 
nated the grand stand, capable of seating 
a thousand persons, occupies a space to 
the south of the Oval. A clock, conveni- 
ently visible from all parts of the ground, 
has been added to the gable end of this 
wooden structure, and has been found to 
be most useful, of course, in timing games, 
foot races, bicycle speed, by one uniform 
indisputable standard. 

These grounds include about ten acres, 
carefully selected for advantages of 
scenery, healthfulness and accessibility, 
and fill in the angle formed by Burnside 
avenue and McComb’s Dam road. A 
picturesque rivulet, the result of a com- 
plete system of drainage underlying these 
playgrounds, tumbles down the hillside, 
below the club house, in a swift diagonal 
line, to enter into the bed of the Harlem 
below. 

The western terrace embraces a most 
charming view of the entire Harlem val- 
ley, and one can rarely discover a more 
pleasing scene than that which a recent 
June evening disclosed to a belated visitor 
to the locality. A breach in the distant 
high hills at Spuyten Duyvil revealed a 
hazy view of the Palisades and the Hud- 
son, while across the adjacent Harlem the 
red evening sun was sinking in sullen 
clouds behind the Ottendorfer home, 
which crowns the opposite lofty sum- 
mit. 

It was high tide, and the air was redo- 
lent of the salt sea, which had crept up 
stealthily until it had covered all the 
marshes. The daisies, clovers and grass- 
es were all luxuriantly abloom, and the 
blackberries beginning to turn toward 
crimson fruitage. On the smooth bosom 
of the river innumerable water craft sped 
swiftly by with glittering oars, or, here 
and there, in rapid competition, the shin- 
ing brass smokestacks of tiny naphtha 
launches. Looking southward, toward 
Manhattan Bridge, and beyond the two 
majestic sweeping curves of the Wash- 
ington Viaduct, the eye seized the Croton 
Aqueduct tower as a central point in 
an impressionistic landscape. It shot up 
into the twilight sky like an obelisk with 
a minaret atop—but vouchsafed no hint 
of the impure water it is daily providing 
to the citizens of New York. 


One-half of these grounds—that part, 
in fact, embracing the Oval—has been 
graded to an absolute level, involving 
great labor and expense. The Oval it- 
self has been laid out with geometric 
precision, and the quarter of a mile as- 
phalt bicycle track which outlines it is 
unsurpassed in the accuracy of its curves 
for wheel contests. Within the Oval in- 
closure is a space capable of accommodat- 
ing thirty tennis courts, although it will 
seldom happen that such a large number 
will be in use at once—never, perhaps, 
save for some inter-club convocation of 
the future. 

Games of lacrosse, football, baseball, 
badminton and cricket may be seen oc- 
curring simultaneously with the ladies’ 
bouts at tennis, of which their bright, 
pretty dresses form such an attractive 
feature upon the emerald surface of the 
smoothly-shaven sward. 

West of the club house, boasting the 
outlook already described, are situated 
the terraced tennis courts, of which there 
are five—one of the number, however, 
being sanded and prepared for expert 
croquet. Each terrace is provided with a 
high wire netting, so that the balls may 
be kept within bounds, thus obviating un- 
necessary scrambling. 

The ladies’ boat house, soon to be built 
alongside that already in use for the 
Berkeley men, is to be of the same length, 
but only about half as wide, thoroughly 
eqiupped in every way to meet the de- 
mands of the most zealous oarswoman. 

In conclusion, just one word. After an 
exhaustive review of these exceptional 
opportunities it becomes a matter of 
surprise that the requests for admission 
to membership iu the Berkeley Ladies’ 
Club do not far exceed the capacity of 
their club houses. At any rate, if New 
York girls do not shortly awake to the 
privileges of physical gain and growth 
which lie within their reach it will not be 
because an enthusiast has not endeavored 
to put before them a conscientious state- 
ment of facts. All true advancement is 
gradual and the national standard of 
womanly beauty, grace and strength is 
vastly dependent upon the present en- 
ergy to grapple with existing forces of 
degeneracy. 











AMONG THE BASQUES AND NAVARRESE. 


BY JOHN HEARD, JR. 


(Continued from Vol. XIV., page 450.) 


T was a cold dinner that 
awaited us when we 
emerged. After eating 
heartily we began climb- 
ing the hill. I noticed 
that as we neared the 
tower Pascual lagged be- 
hind, so that once or twice 
I had to wait for him. 

“But you are not go- 
ing up there!” he ex- 
claimed, as we drew near 
the summit. 

“Why shouldn’t I?” I 

~ asked. 

“ Because a devil lives 
inside ; there isn’t a man in the country 
who has ever been here before!” 

“Won't you come with me? I should 
like to see the devil and have a talk with 
him—you needn’t fear.” 

“Well,” he said, after reflecting a little 
while, “if you can go I suppose I can; 
but you go first!” 

The tower was a blind, round structure, 
about thirty feet high, built on the top 
of the hill. At a little distance from its 
foot there was a long chute of broken 
rock which looked as if it might have 
been the dump, so after removing the sur- 
face layer I took some samples for ex- 
amination. In the tower itself there were 
no openings, and I could find no traces of 
any bricking up of such apertures, if any 
had existed. On the French side the sur- 
face was smooth and in good preserva- 
tion, but on the Spanish front the mortar 
was gone in many places and I managed 
to climb up without much effort, Pascual 
following slowly. He was evidently ill at 
ease, and at the slightest excuse would 
have run likeadeer. On reaching the top 
he did not dare look down into the interior, 
into which I descended alone, along the 
branches of a fig tree, which grew in the 
very centre between the walls. But at the 
bottom I found such an accumulation of 
débris that it would have taken several 
days to clear it away; so I determined 
to leave all work for some future occa- 
sion. We scrambled down the opposite 
side of the hill, where Pascual, as proud 
of his exploit as he could be, and now 
looking on me as a man of great courage, 





showed me the entrance of the streams 
into the mountain. 

We could creep along the banks of the 
first tunnel for some fifty feet or so, but 
the water was deep and cold, and without 
ropes it would have been pure folly to 
attempt a passage. The gate of the sec- 
ond stream was a frightful, black-looking 
chasm, the very sight of which on a cold 
day suggested the line: 

Lasciate ogni speranza, voi che ’ntrate ! 

Pascual told me later that years ago five 
men had attempted to pass through ; they 
had entered, but never returned. Even 
without this corroboration of its infernal 
properties I now had not the slightest de- 
sire to enter alone, although an hour be- 
fore I was eager to try and force my way 
through the mountain. Isturitz is, how- 
ever, one of the first names on my memo- 
randum book of projects to be carried out, 
and some day I hope to do all that I left 
undone on my former visit. 

It was late when we reached the village 
and sat down to supper, during which Pas- 
cual gave the family an animated account 
of our day’s work. He spoke in Basque, 
so that I could not understand, but I 
feel certain that he did not underrate the 
gravity of the perils we had encountered, 
and by the increased respect with which I 
was treated I argued that in future Ameri- 
cans would be held in high esteem at 
Isturitz. 

Later in the evening I had a discussion 
with the mayor, who believed in “ physics, 
but not in chemistry.” By “physics” he 
meant sleight of hand, I afterward dis- 
covered, so I amused myself by making 
some simple little experiments with my 
blow-pipe apparatus, and finally made him 
allow that chemistry was at least a “ curi- 
ous science,” although he preferred the 
explanation that I was a curious man. 

Early the next morning Pascual drove 
me to the lovely, well-known Cambo, and 
before leaving he came up and shook 
hands with an embarrassed air, as though 
he had some favor to ask. 

“ Monsieur,” he said at last, “if you are 
an officer in your country, will you not 
want a soldier? I should like to fight for 
you ; I should not be afraid, and if I were 
it wouldn’t show * * * ” 
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As I was sitting in the dining room 
after breakfast, wondering how I should 
pass the next four or five days, the girl 
who was standing by the window cried 
out : “Oh, here is old Goodweather !” 

“What a funny name. Whom do you 
call old Goodweather ?” I asked. 

“ Doesn’t monsieur know?” she an- 
swered. “It is that ugly old English- 
man who walks, and walks, and walks all 
through the country—the one who doesn’t 
speak French, or patois, or Spanish, or 
anything else I believe, for even the Eng- 
lish don't seem to understand him. When 
he meets you, rain or shine, he always 
says: ‘Bdjon, botan!’ So now we all 
call him ‘ Old Bétan.’” I went to the win- 
dow and recognized that plainest but best 
of Scotchmen, old Willy Caton, coming 
through the garden, and true enough he 
greeted the innkeeper with his usual re- 
frain: “ Bojon, botan!” which made us 
all laugh. While he was eating it came 
on to rain so heavily that it was useless 
to think of doing any walking that day. 
There were no other guests in the house, 
and as it was not likely that any would 
come, the landlord brought out his violin, 
the cook sat down at the piano, and with 
the other servants they organized an im 
promptu concert, playing and singing to 
us their delightful country songs until 
dinner time, when the orchestra broke up 
to resume its household duties. 

I sent my bags off to Irun, shouldered 
my knapsack, and at sunrise next day 
took to the road with Caton. We spent 
the next five days in the mountains among 
the proud but hospitable Basques, whose 
strength and beauty of face and figure I 
have rarely seen equaled. The only criti- 
cism that could be made was that the 
features of the women were perhaps too 
strongly marked; but their figures were 
beautiful, and they held themselves very 
well, which I think may be attributed to 
the balancing of the heavy water jugs 
which they carry on their heads, for 
Egyptian and Indian women who carry 
heavy weights in the same way are 
equally straight and graceful. 

We walked till we were tired, then lay 
down under a tree to smoke, when Caton 
would loosen the strings of his gigantic 
memory and tell me anecdotes of the wars 
of Wellington, or of the recent Carlist 
campaign, during which, unconscious of 
danger, he had often tramped from one 
camp into the other. Wherever he went 
the soldiers respected him for his good 


nature and unconcern for danger, and the 
officers because they could not under- 
stand him ; and he carried their messages 
across into France and back into Spaia 
without ever changing his quiet, cool man- 
ner, whether he was looking at a battle 
or jogging along the solitary country 
roads. On the last day we reached Be- 
hobia and, bidding a reluctant farewell to 
Caton and to France, I tramped alone to 
Irun, where I found our party assembled 
and waiting for me. 

Don Salusteano, Marquis of Olazabal y 
Arteaza, mayor of Irun, and chief owner 
of the mines I was to examine, was a 
short, spare man of perhaps forty or forty 
five ; he was well off, but not rich, for the 
greater part of his inheritance had remained 
in the hands of lawyers and official leeches. 
He was fairly well read in the “ humani- 
ties,” but knew little of the world of the 
present day outside of his immediate sur- 
roundings. In manner, he seemed quiet 
and self possessed ; yet in argument the 
quarter of Spanish blood which he had in- 
herited from an Andalusian grandmother 
could be moderated only by the greatest 
efforts of the Basque three-quarters of his 
composition. But if a love for animals 
and flowers be a characteristic of a good 
man, Don Salusteano had few betters. I 
found him in his garden, bareheaded, and 
with his dogs about him ; he was dressed 
in a peasant’s blouse, the common duck 
trousers of the country, and a pair of 
wooden shoes stuffed with straw; in one 
hand ‘he held a small spade, and in the 
other a primitive watering pot which 
looked as though it might have been made 
by the industrious don himself. After 
the first enthusiastic welcome and a stroll 
through the garden he took me up to his 
study and left me alone while he went to 
change his dress. It was a high, bare 
room, furnished merely with a table, two 
straight chairs, and an uncomfortable- 
looking sofa, on which lay piles of books 
in old-fashioned leather bindings ; in the 
corners more volumes were arranged in 
rows on the floor with the titles turned 
up, exactly as Montaigne somewhere tells 
us that he kept his own books. There 
were no ornaments of any description in 
the room, with the exception of a hand- 
some sword that hung from a nail above 
the sofa, and a little lithograph of the 
Virgin pinned on the panel of a side door. 
In a box under the table I espied some 
specimens of ore, and was busy looking 
over these when a young girl entered the 
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room bearing a tray on which stood a bot- 
tle of wine, two glasses and a plate of 
bolaos. She was so embarrassed at first 
that she could hardly speak and panted 
with excitement. 

“Papa says, Caballero, that you must 
consider yourself in your own house and 
* * * he will come back very soon.” 
She raised her eyes two or three times 
very quickly and at once cast them down 
again, but seeing that I smiled she 
laughed a little nervous laugh. ‘ Papa 
says,’ she went on quickly, “that you are 
a friend and we must treat you well—very 
well.” Then, of a sudden forgetting her 
bashfulness, she looked at me with undis- 
guised curiosity. ‘Oh, tell me, is it true 
you come from America? 
ballero, you here and I there; you are not 
dark at all, you have a skin as white as 
mine. Don't you wish to take wine? It 
is of the best. Take some.” 

We were already quite good friends 
when Olazabal returned. Carmencita ran 
up to him and put her arm around his 
waist. ‘But, papa,” she said, “ the cabal- 
lero speaks Castilian, and he is not red 
at all, and hasn’t any feathers in his hair, 
and he is not at all like the men in the 
pictures ; how is that?” Then turning 
to me she asked again: “ Quite true you 
are an American from America?” 

“Vaya, Carmencita,” broke in Olazabal, 
“don’t be so impolite ; don’t you see the 
caballero is of gentle blood? Jira pues, 
these children!” He sat down with the 
little girl on his knee and poured out 
some wine ; meanwhile Carmencita slipped 
away from him and came near me, won- 
dering, I suppose, why I was not more 
different from the people whom she knew. 
Presently she took my hand and held it 
next to her own to compare the color of 
our skins. 

‘“ But, Carmen,” her father said in a 
stern voice, “ what do you mean?” 

“ Deja, papa! the caballero doesn’t 
mind; do you?” she asked. 

I took her little hand and kissed it, with 
a pompous bow. ‘“ You do me great 
honor, sefiorita,” I said. She sprang back 
quickly, hid her hands behind her and 
looked at me reproachfully. She felt in- 
stinctively that I was treating her as a 
child, and at first her pride was wounded ; 
but a moment later, with a merry laugh, 
she ran away, and I heard her crying out 
on the stairs: “ ama, mama, the Ameri- 
can ‘caballero kissed my hand! Verdad, 
he kissed my hand!” 


Sit down, Ca-. 


“See! the woman is showing in her 
already,” said her father, smiling. “Do 
you like this wine? I bought it ten 
years ago in the very country where we 
are going. It was purple then, now it is 
amber, and you see the coloring matter is 
all deposited on the sides of the bottle; 
it cost me about 2 cents a quart, and only 
the other day I was offered ro frs.a bottle 
for it.” We passed an hour very pleas- 
antly, then went down to the hotel where 
the rest of the party were stopping and 
completed our arrangements for the next 
morning. I spent the night at Olazabal’s 
house, but although I occasionally caught 
a glimpse of Carmencita’s black eyes peer- 
ing through the door I have never seen 
her since that day. For a few months 
she may have remembered the white 
American visitor, but he probably soon 
vanished from her mind with other child- 
ish recollections ; for it is only too true 
that “ Tout passe, tout lasse, tout casse !”’ 

We took the early train for Madrid 
on the following day. Don Salusteano’s 
brother accompanied us as far as San 
Sebastian, where he had lived since the 
last Carlist war, during which he com- 
manded the Basque Liberal Legion, so well 
known for its intrepidity and excellent 
discipline. Unlike most old soldiers he 
was a reserved man, from whom my ques- 
tions could extract nothing but that out 
of athousand men he had brought back 
470, and of these only eight had not been 
wounded : when I begged him to tell me 
of the engagements which he had fought 
he answered that in war time a soldier’s 
duty was to fight and not to talk, and that 
in time of peace there were no soldiers, 
but only militia and citizens ; the militia 
knew nothing and the citizens ought to 
forget that they had ever been engaged 
in civil warfare. 

From San Sebastian to Beasain, the 
highest point on this part of the road 
(1,900 feet above sea level), we traveled 
up hill all the way, passing through as 
many as thirty-three tunnels and running 
along steep mountain sides. The view 
from the car windows was at times very 
beautiful, but the character of the land- 
scape belonged to a northern country 
rather than to Spain. At Zumarraga the 
down grade began. Here I noticed stages 
for Loyola, and could not help thinking 
what a sorry day Charles V. and the Jes- 
uit father would spend together could they 
come back to earth and see the ruins of 
the great monuments they had erected. 
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As we approached Vitoria the country 
looked so little like Spain that I could not 
help remarking upon this to Don Salus- 
teano. 

“But we are not Spaniards,” he an- 
swered ; “we are Basque, and you must 
not offend us by making such a mis- 
take. A true Basque considers himself 
a direct descendant from Adam, and 
looks down on all others as of more re- 
cent and questionable origin. Our prov- 
inces have always existed apart from 
Spain, and we enjoyed special /weros 
until these were taken from us after the 
last war. Our nominal head is the bishop, 
but our real chief is a president whom 
the people appoint for a term of three 
years, at the end of which time he has to 
give an account of. his administration. 
Some village, never twice the same, is 
chosen for the convention, and thirteen 
delegates of the people sit in judgment on 
the president, who must answer all their 
questions from the dock in which he is 
placed ; each of these thirteen men has 
four guards appointed over him to pre- 
vent him from being approached or in- 
fluenced, and these are responsible for 
him; through him they can ask any ques- 
tions which may occur to them, and when 
the trial is over they cast a vote of praise 
or of blame. The proceedings are not 
made public, though the result is pro- 
claimed. We give no rewards and inflict 
no penalties, but a man who has re- 
ceived a vote of blame is ruined for the 
remainder of his life, and had better leave 
the country. This is now all done away 
with, but it is the form of government 
which existed among us until a few years 
ago.” 

*“ How is it, then,” I asked, “that al- 
though you are republicans in spirit you 
fought so gallantly for Don Carlos ?” 

“On that point,” he answered, “we 
were divided. Wecould no longer exist 
alone, and if we had to recognize a suze- 
rain we thought he should be the legiti- 
mate king; still a large number of 
Basques were Liberals, and fought against 
Carlism in the last war. The Vasco- 
Navarrese, however, were nearly all for 
Don Carlos and gave him-his best troops ; 
we mountaineers reckon them as our cou- 
sins and not as a part of our immediate 
family.” 

“T understand,” I said, “and since you 
have told me so much about your people, 
let me ask you another question. I have 
noticed in the mountains that, with rare 


exceptions, it is the woman who speaks 
French or Spanish, keeps the accounts 
and seems to be the head of the house- 
hold. Do the girls, then, receive a better 
education than the boys?” 

“No. That is merely another conse- 
quence of the Basque’s excessive pride in 
his nationality. He despises strangers as 
inferiors and will have little to do with 
them ; he refuses to learn any language 
but his own, or to interfere in the econ- 
omy of the house. The wife goes to town 
and makes the bargains ; he merely works 
more or less, according as she tells him that 
the household needs it. We are a sober, 
frugal race, living upon little, and caring 
little for money or the luxuries and com- 
forts which money can procure. Our rich 
men are few and comparatively poor ; we 
really have no titles, but count by genera- 
tions ; and in the Spanish army a Basque 
of seven generations is held to be the 
equal of a grandee of the first class. My 
own title, for instance, is purely hono- 
rary, and I only assume it among Span- 
iards. In the towns, of course, these 
patriarchal principles are dying out rap- 
idly, and since the abolition of our polit- 
ical rights the spirit of the race is chang- 
ing fast, though not, I fear, for the better. 
But here we are in Miranda, where we 
change cars.” 

The station and platforms were covered 
with soldiers. Some were recruits just 
starting to join their regiments; others, 
whom you could distinguish by the tube 
of polished brass, in which they carried 
their certificates, and also by the gaudy 
handkerchief which each usually brings 
home to his zovia, had:completed their 
four years’ service and were homeward 
bound. It was a noisy, good-natured 
crowd, full of youthful life and color, and 
one in which a kindly philosopher could 
have discovered much that redounded to 
the credit of human nature. Many young 
fellows of good family prefer serving 
their term as privates to coaching for the 
examinations of the so-called volunteer 
service, and, as they have money, and are 
excited and in good spirits, each collects 
a band of the less fortunate around him 
and stands the azsado. Around the tem- 
porary canteens, which had been set up 
wherever there was room, some of the 
older hands were thrumming a guitar or 
striking a‘tambourine accompaniment to 
the snatches of song and boisterous talk 
of the soldiers, but above all you could 
distinguish the dos, santos, demonios, hom- 
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bres, and other interjections of which 
the Spanish are so lavish when excited. 
Two brothers were standing near the door 
of our compartment,.and from their con- 
versation I gathered that the elder was 
just returning and the other starting out; 
both were deeply affected, laughed and 
cried alternately, embracing each other 
and shaking hands frequently. As the 
whistle blew I saw the elder untie a knot 
in his handkerchief and take out a gold 
piece, which, together with his watch and 
chain, he slipped furtively into his broth- 
er’s pocket. 

“Go with God, Emilio!” he sobbed ; 
“my brother, prize of my soul! Go with 
God, my little Emilio. Maria Santisima ! 
and if they were to kill you or to send you 
to Habana! fobrecito! Kiss me again, 
Milito! Here, here is a good seat. Sit 
down here! and here are the new shoes 
and some oranges for the heat; you have 
the bundle? Dios, what a misfortune !”’ 
and with many others he ran along. by 
the side of the train, which moved ahead 
slowly, while the men tumbled in at the 
windows and called out a last “ good- 
bye” to their comrades on the track. All 
had tears in their eyes, Don Salusteano 
and myself not excepted. That hot Span- 
ish sun does exaggerate things so! and in 
a crowd every man isa mouton de Panurge. 
Looking back we could see the musicians 
playing a “ofa,” and soon all began to 
dance, while on the train the recruits sang 
merrily, “ Viva la Constitucion!” Their 
grief had passed away like a summer rain. 

We were now following the valley of 
the Ebro, the Rhine of Carlism ; but there 
the analogy ends, for it is indeed a pal- 
try stream, at whose insignificance I was 
greatly disappointed. The sun began to 
burn fiercely and little by little the land- 
scape and the coloring changed until it 
seemed to us that we had been trans- 
ported into a tropical country. With the 
exception of the stunted oaks that grew 
on the distant mountain tops no trees 
were to be seen, for the peasants do not 
like them and cut them down wherever 
they grow. The red hills were covered 
with vines and gray-leaved olive trees, at 
the foot of which a round basin was dug 
to collect the rain water that overflowed 
through a small channel into the next 
basin below, and so on until it reached 
the level of the river. Beyond the first 
hills, tall, white walls of limestone rose 
perpendicularly and were topped by a line 
of low oaks that looked like the ivy 
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crown of an old ruin, a resemblance which 
the shape of the water-carved walls ren- 
dered more striking, for at a distance it 
seemed as though one could distinguish 
arches and towers with their pepper boxes 
and battlements, their loopholes and win- 
dows, and even here and there a port- 
cullis. All the lights were red, the shad- 
ows blue and there seemed to be no 
other colors in the picture, except in small, 
spotty patches. Another striking feature, 
and one which must have characterized 
the landscape of the Middle Ages, was 
the total absence of detached or isolated 
buildings. The villages were all situated 
on the hilltops and the houses clustered 
closely around the church and the forti- 
fied casa mayor, above which the flagstaff 
reached as high as the gilt cross on the 
chapel steeple. This valley is very rich 
in olives and wine, which is worth from 
one to four cents a litre, and now all goes 
to Bordeaux to be mixed with red and 
white wines of an inferior quality and 
shipped to all parts of the world as good 
claret. 

We left the cars at Logrojfio, which, at 
first sight, is neither a picturesque nor a 
pretty-looking town ; but as we wandered 
through the streets we discovered many 
curious old houses with fantastic coats of 
arms over the doorways, and many little 
corners in which a romantic artist might 
dream for hours. While Don Salusteano 
went to make arrangements for our jour- 
ney farther we roamed about the town 
and visited the house and tomb of the 
famous anti-Carlist leader, Espartero, 
whose chief title to renown seemed to 
be that he was an honest general ; that 
after seven years of desperate fighting 
(1834-40) he had brought the war to a 
close and conquered the great Zumala- 
carréguy seemed to be facts of very sec- 
ondary importance as compared with his 
integrity. His house was commonplace 
enough, and his tomb a simple block of 
granite on which his deeds were re- 
corded ; but on the corners of the octa- 
gon in which it stands his fellow citizens 
have erected eight of the worst statues 
that were ever carved by mortal memorial 
monument maker. As there seemed to 
be nothing else worthy of interest we 
sauntered leisurely down toward the 
river where the piers of the old bridge, 
which had collapsed under the weight of 
a passing regiment of infantry, were still 
standing, pathetic monuments, as it were, 
over the graves of the ninety-seven sol- 
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diers who had perished on the rocks at 
their base. 

We crossed on an old-fashioned rope 
ferry and found a curious vehicle awaiting 
us on the other side. The commander of 
the garrison asked us to allow him to ride 
some little distance with us, as his horses, 
for which he had sent a week before, had 
not yet arrived, and as I did not like the 
looks of the inside I cheerfully yielded 
my seat to him and clambered up on the 
box with the driver. Our team consisted 
of a horse and two mules, which, notwith- 
standing their poor appearance, galloped 
along at a good pace. When we reached 
the high road the driver tied the reins to 
a hook in the hood, and without paying any 
further attention to his animals brought 
up a cigar from the depths of his pocket 
and asked me fora light. Then he lay 
back in his seat and looked ahead. 

“What is your name?” I asked. 

“ Casimiro,” he answered, shortly. 

“ Casimiro what ?”’ 

“Oh! Casimiro, no more. I live at 
Los Arcos ; my wife is Isabela, wife of 
Casimiro. And you— what is your 
name ?” 

I gave it to him. 

“No, no! that is your title; what is 
your name? Don Juan? Ah! See, now, 
you have a Spanish name ; that is very 
good! Don Juan, see now—Juan, just 
like any of us. Jira pues, he is called 
Juan,” he continued, as if speaking to 
himself. 

“Don’t you use the reins at all?” I 
asked. 


“No, sefior; why should I? The 
mules know the way and the horse is 
between them. Why should I use the 
reins ?” 


It was growing dark when we reached 
Viana, the capital of Navarra ten centu- 
ries ago. Like all the small towns in this 
province it was built on a hill and en- 
circled by high walls ; the gates had long 
since disappeared, and under the ramparts 
shops, storehouses and taverns had tak- 
en the place of the former guardrooms: 
We drew up before one of these inns and 
Casimiro astonished me by the proposi- 
tion to “come in and take a drink.” It 
was fortunate, however, that I accepted, 
for a refusal is looked upon much in the 
same light as in Western mining camps: 
here the insult is often resented by a stab 
delivered as promptly as a pistol shot; 
all drink out of one glass, and the last 
man throws the remainder on the ground, 
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muttering something which I did not 
catch and which ends in dos. We en- 
tered the kitchen, a small, smoky room, 
in which several people were standing. A 
Roman lamp, hanging by achain from the 
ceiling, afforded the only illumination ; 
the hearth was raised one step above the 
ground, and on either side, under the 
smoke hood, stood a bench for the older 
men, who were all smoking small clay 
pipes. Casimiro introduced me as an 
Anglo-American who had traveled much, 
but thought Navarra the best place he 
had yet seen, and all shook hands with 
me in turn. I sat down before the fire, 
and after lighting my pipe began to play 
with a handsome greyhound whose place 
I had taken. Olazabal was talking with 
the host, who presently came and sat 
down beside me. I could see by the way 
he looked at his dog that he valued the 
animal highly, so I asked him where he 
had got it, and he at once began to tell 
me about its performances. “They 
offered me 300 douros for the dog not 
longer ago than last week. But Trabuco 
wouldn’t sell him for $300, nor for more,” 
he added. 

“Where did you get that name?” I 
asked. 

An old man behind me leaned forward 
and answered: “See, don’t you know 
that, sefior? When Gregorio was only 
ten his father was attacked by the Liber- 
als in front of the house here, and the 
boy brought down an old bell-mouthed 
musket, loaded with all sorts of things, 
and ping! pang! he let them have it. 
He killed ——— ca/ who knows how 
many? and the rest ran away. So, since 
that day, everybody calls him Zraéuco.” 

Soon after Casimiro returned to say 
the horses were ready, and I rose to pay 
the woman for our meal, but Trabuco 
called out to her: 

“ Drop that, woman! We shall be none 
the richer or poorer for the money.” 
“Don Juan,” he went on, turning to me, 
“will you take that dog?” 

“Why, my friend,” I replied, “ Ihaven’t 
$300 to spare.” 

“Que, gue! Don Juan,” he said, half 
angrily ; “it’s a present from Trabuco— 
take it!” 

“No, amigo,” I answered; “thank you 
for the offer; but I am traveling, and 
I should not know what to do with him; 
but why do you offer him to me? You 
don’t know me.” 


“No, that is true. I don’t know, we 








like some men and we dislike others ; 
God only can tell why. You were pleas- 
ed with the dog, and see! he likes you 
too! I wished to give you pleasure. 
There now, verdad, you won't take it?” 

“No, Gregorio, I can’t; but thank you 
for the intention,” I said, shaking hands 
with him. He remained silent for a mo- 
ment as we walked out together into the 
road. 

“Don Juan,” he began again, as we 
stood by the coach, “ would you take one 
of his pups?” 

“Ves, I’ll do that,” I answered. He 
seemed pleased, and we shook hands 
once more before leaving him. Some 
months later Olazabal wrote to me to say 
that he had received a puppy for me and 
to ask what he should do with it. So 
Gregorio was in earnest, after all! 

It was pitchy dark when we reached 
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Torres, where the officer left us. He had 
recently imported some machinery for 
pressing grapes, and had made his men 
adopt it, which they did reluctantly ; but 
as soon as his back was turned they broke 
the presses and declared they would not 
work. He had had to send these to Bor- 
deaux for repairs, and was now endeavor- 
ing to accustom his peasants to the use of 
other agricultural machinery—no easy task 
with such obstinate, conservative people. 
He bade us good-bye with many thanks, 
and we galloped off into the night. On 
the road we passed an isolated house, and 
Casimiro crossed himself quickly. 

“Why do you do that ?” I asked. 

“The man built that house out here in 
the field away from the church, and he 
lives in it all alone,” he answered. “ With- 
out a doubt he is a devil! Maria, protect 
us, poor ones!” 


To be continued. 


FISHING FOR WHITING ON THE IRISH COAST. 


yf] HAT shall 
we do to- 
day?” I 
asked my 
host as 
4 we Sat at break- 
;, fast in the beau- 
tiful morning 
room of his old 
mansion at Sandy- 
cove, County Cork. 
My friend, James 
Daly, got up from the 
table and looking across 
the bay said: “I'll tell you 
what it is, I’m heartily tired 
of fowling. Let’s have a change. "Tis as 
beautiful a September day as can be. I'll 
ask old Manning if he can get bait, and 
if he says yes, then I propose we go for 
a day’s fishing in Hole Open Bay.” And 
so it came to pass that I spent a most en- 
joyable day pulling in the silvery whit- 
ings under the frowning cliffs that’ rear 
themselves fortress-like around the ancient 
castle of Lord de Courcy. 
This little bay is so called from a 
curious formation or stratification of the 
rocks at the outer end of the amphithe- 
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atre of stupendous cliffs that surround 
it. Close to the Old Head lighthouse the 
formation seems to be entirely of a slaty 
character. But a few hundred yards far- 
ther inland this slate deposit suddenly 
ceases about thirty feet from the water’s 
edge and, as if built by nature to support 
the millions of tons of slate stone that ex- 
tend upward for over three hundred feet, 
several archways of hard brown stone are 
seen, as perfectly formed as if they were 
built by the most skilled architect. 

I noticed this strange freak in the for- 
mation of the rocks, and mentioned my 
astonishment to my friend. He said: 
“Wait till we get to our fishing berth, 
and you will see something more strange, 
and easily recognize why this is called 
Hole Open Bay.” And he was right ; for 
when he gave the order “ lower the an- 
chor” he directed my attention to one of 
these natural arches, and right through 
the headland I saw the light. I asked 
him how broad was the headland at this 
point and he told me “a little over a 
mile.” And he also added that in fine 
weather a rowing boat such as the one we 
were then in could pass through without 
difficulty at low water. I suggested that 
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we make the attempt, and it was agreed 
to go through Hole Open Cave when 
“the ebbing tide had gone.” 

And now to our fishing. 
in all, six in the boat. Four oarsmen, 
my friend and myself. Each one of the 
six was provided with two lines, and we 
had also a few extra ones for fear of ac- 
cident. The lines, about sixty fathoms, or 
360 feet long, were rolled on “reels”’—a 
square or frame made of hard wood—and 
at the end of each were two hooks at- 
tached by ossils to the main line. About 
six feet above the hooks was a “lead” or 
weight made of lead and weighing about 
three pounds. I inquired “ Where are the 
fishing rods?” Daly laughed as he replied, 
“We fish here as do the fishermen. You 
just bait your line, throw it out until you 
sound the bottom, then haul it in two 
or three feet and hold it between the 
thumb and forefinger, resting your hand 
on the gunwale. You will find those fin- 
gers of yours quite as sensitive as a fish- 
ing rod and much more certain in deep- 
sea fishing around here.” 

The mussel can was passed to me, 
but for the life of me I couldn’t fix that 
mussel bait on the hooks properly. Fi- 
nally one of the boatmen came to my 
assistance and showed me how it was 
done. He first passed the barb through 
the “tongue,” or dark-brown tough part 
of the fish, and then pushing it through 
the soft part, again through the tongue. 
And in a minute or two all twelve lines 
were at the bottom and each of the six 
fishermen silently and earnestly “ listen- 
ing’ fora bite. As luck would have it 
Mrs. Fish took a fancy. to my bait first, 
and I felt a vigorous tugging at the other 
end of my line. I hauled up as if my life 
depended on it. But I hauled too fast. 
When I had all that confounded line in 
the boat except the ossils, I gave the re- 
mainder a sudden “lift,” and on the way 
from the water a beautiful whiting fell off 
and gracefully swam back to her little 
ones below. It was a disappointment, 
and was made doubly unpleasant by 
the hearty laughter of my companions, 
who told me that I was in too great a 
hurry. This wasn’t a consolation. But 
then I had the “first bite,” and this is 
considered a special favor by the fisher- 
men. 

In a few seconds I was “down again,” 
and again there was silence. But no 
bites came, and one by one the occu- 
pants of the boat “tried their lines ”— 


There were, 


pulled them up to see if the baits were 
all right ; and so it went on for a full 
half hour—not a single nibble did we 
get. Turning to me Daly said, ‘“ Look 
here, old man, that whiting you lost must 
have told all the others, and I fear we 
won’t do much good in this berth.” 
“What do you say, sir,” said one of the 
men, “to hauling up anchor and trying 
Bream Rock?” “Not yet,” replied my 
friend. ‘When the tide turns we may 
get plenty of them here.” And he was 
right, for when the tide began to turn 
the fishes seemed to have found their ap- 
petites, and we were soon all busy haul- 
ing in some splendid whitings, weighing 
from one to four pounds each, in ones 
and twos. For three hours they came up 
as fast as we could bait our hooks, and 
it was pretty to see these almost trans- 
parent fish shimmering like silver as we 
tossed them over the boat side. Andnow 
and then there was a pause in the ex- 
citement to refresh the inner man from 
the well-stocked hamper we had brought 
with us. 

We were beginning to think this shoal 
of whiting would last all day, and for 
the time I quite forgot about the prom- 
ised excursion through Hole Open. But, 
suddenly as they had come, every line 
was deserted and no more fish added to 
“our basket.” Then it was I remembered 
the cavern, and I proposed that we should 
“up anchor” and explore it. My sug- 
gestion was agreed to, “for,” as said one 
of the fishermen, “we won’t strike them 
here again until the tide turns.” So up 
came the anchor, and in a few minutes 
we were close beside the cave. Look- 
ing at the tremendous cliffs above us, it 
seemed as though some of the huge rocks 
would fall down upon us, so precipitous 
was the grade. And high up and on the 
rocks all around myriads of sea birds 
were perched, who looked at us as uncon- 
cernedly as though conscious of the fact 
that we had not come to disturb them. 

And then We entered the cave. Daly 
desired me to look over the side of the 
boat. I did, and a lovely sight greeted 
me. ‘The water was perfectly transparent 
and such a lovely color—an indescriba- 
ble green that can nowhere else be found 
save in these Irish sea caves. I asked 
how deep it was, and for reply my friend 
uncoiled a line and fathom after fathom 
disappeared over the gunwale, but the 
bottom was even farther away than the 
360 feet of line could reach. And away 
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down in that beautiful water we could see 
the lead and the hooks dangling among 
the weeds that swayed gracefully in their 
ocean home. 

Little whitings and gurnet—red and 
gray and green—and bream and codlings 
and pollock swam about this little ocean 


paradise. And I remarked to my friend 
that I was not surprised, if there were 
such beings, that the sea maidens love 
their homes in the deep. It all looked so 
fairy-like and beautiful and unreal. But 
we must explore the cave. Holding on 
by the side of the arch one of the boat- 
men stopped the boat, and begging us to 
be silent, pointed in the direction of a 
smaller cave that opened into this one 
some few hundred yards from the entrance. 
Seated on a ledge, we saw three magnifi- 
cent otters. “Oh for a rifle!” was the 
exclamation of Daly. I whispered to 
him that I had my revolver with me and 
motioned to the man who was holding 
on to the rock to push the boat closer to 
the fur-coated gentlemen. Noiselessly we 
glided toward the unconscious otters, 
and when about twenty yards from them 
I opened fire, and in quick succession dis- 
charged the whole five barrels. The din 
was awful. It seemed as if the entire ar- 
tillery of the world had poured a broad- 
side into this cave. The smoke from the 
shots hid everything for a few moments, 
and away through that mile of cavern 
the echoes rebounded and careered until, 
escaping, as it were, through the open 
at each end, they made a most unearth- 
ly kind of noise — something between a 
shriek and a groan—and then all was still 
and silent. 

Hurriedly we reached the corner where 
were the otters. But no otters could we 
see. But there was blood on the ledge. 
Looking over the side of the boat, Daly 
exclaimed, ‘“ By Jove ! we’ve bagged one. 
A splendid fellow, too. Out with the 
boat hook, Manning! Fix the gaff to it, 
and I think we can reach him.” And 
then I looked over and on a ledge about 
ten feet under the water I saw a large 
otter on his back and apparently dying. 

The gaff was securely tied to the boat- 
hook handle and my friend, bending over 
the side carefully, lowered it toward where 
our victim lay. But foot after foot of it 


went downward and when the handle and 
Daly’s arm had all gone under the water 
and he found he could not reach him, he 
muttered some very strong curse words. 
We didn’t know what to do. 


And it 








seemed such a shame to leave our game 
behind. Some suggested to try to “ gaff 
him with a few strong hooks on the an- 
chor rope.” ‘This was considered a good 
plan at first. But an old fisherman said 
“No! the beggar isn’t dead and he’d bite 
off the hooks.” And still he lay there on 
that ledge that didn’t seem ten feet away. 
Suddenly one inventive genius of the 
crew bethought him ofa plan. “I'll tell 
you what, sir! There’s only wan thing 
for it. Tie the hawser around me and 
the anchor’ll lower me to him. I'll take 
the gaff with me. An’ if ye’ll pull me up 
fast enough I'll guarantee to bring him 
up.” I protested that the risk was too 
great. That he couldn’t hold his breath 
long enough, etc. But the other men as- 
sured us that “this boy is a great diver, 
sir,” and his unique and daring scheme 
was adopted. 

He quickly divested himself of his 
clothing ; the hawser was firmly tied un- 
der his arms and gaff in hand, with the 
anchor hanging to him as a sinking 
weight, we lowered him overboard. But 
the anchor wasn’t heavy enough and we 
had to pull him in again. The water was 
so stubbornly buoyant that we had to tie 
on some of the ballast, and this time he 
went down like a stone. Ina second he 
was beside the otter and we saw him dis- 
tinctly as he buried the sharp gaff hook 
in the animal’s neck. A few more sec- 
onds and we had him over water. But 
the poor fellow was almost exhausted 
and Daly had to reach out to take the 
gaff from him to prevent his letting it fall 
into the sea again. 

We then proceeded to the other side, 
taking a good look at the extraordinary 
rock giants on that side of the headland, 
and scaring thousands of cormorants 
and sea gulls with pistol shots, and in 
half an hour we were once more at the 
scene of our morning’s whiting fishing. 
Again the anchor was thrown out, and 
again the baiting and sounding process 
was proceeded with, and, in a very few 
minutes we were again “listening” for 
bites. 

And such a long wait we had. Manya 
time the boatmen suggested that it would 
be well to change our “ berth.” But Daly 
was obstinate. “The fish will pass here, 
if they do anywhere,” he said. And that 
settled it. And there we sat at anchor, 
“listening ” and waiting, and examining 
the hooks now and then, until I, too, be- 
came weary of it. But the tide had not 
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yet turned, and it is a peculiar fact that 
fish will not “bite” while the “sea is 
dead.” And in a few moments after five- 
sixths of the crew had voted to move 
there came a nibble, then a bite, and 
then—iss—iss—iss over the gunwale Daly 
hauled in a five-pound dory—a rare spe- 
cimen of the flounder tribe and closely 
resembling the turbot. 

One fish in, the others seemed to envy 
him, and soon all hands were again hard 
at work. But this time it was not all 
whitings we caught. We fished until 
dark, and goodness only knows the names 
of the varieties of fishes we filled that 
boat with. We had over 600 whitings. 
But we had dozens and threes and twos 
and ones of flounders, skate, eels, red gur- 
net, bream, cod, hake and—but I cannot 
finish the list. Go there. Spend such 
another day fishing as this was and you 
will see them. I dare you to name them. 

I do believe that had the bait held out 
we should have stopped there until morn- 
ing. As it was,some mackerel we caught, 
“towing” on the way to the “ground,” 
were utilized after the mussels had gone 
their way. And capital bait this mackerel 
proved. The fishes were evidently hun- 
gry, and in my uneducated opinion mack- 
erel is about as good bait as one can wish 
for. 

When the anchor was up, and we on 
our way to Sandycove, I volunteered this 
statement. But I found it was impossi- 
ble to kill the impression existing among 
these fishermen that mussel was pre-em- 
inently the bait the fishes will first take. 
I said: “ How is it they took so kindly 
to the mackerel?’’ And I was informed, 
“That’s all very fine, sir, but if we 
hadn’t the mussels you wouldn’t have 
wan fish in the boat.” I knew this was 
ridiculous, but there was no use debating 
it. As it was we were all ankle deep in 
beautiful whiting and bream and gurnet, 
etc., and as the moon shone on them and 
the movements of the boat stirred them 
their phosphorescent skins emitted lights 
and colors that vied with the kaleido- 
scope, and the whole interior of our craft 
was illuminated in a most unearthly and 
curious fashion. 

Shortly we arrived at the little beach 
outside Sandycove, and Daly was en- 
raged when I signified my intention to 
wait while the fishes were thrown out. 
I wanted to see them—the size of our 
catch —their electric shadows as they 
were flung to the strand in the moon- 





light. And then I had that—shall I call 
it schoolboy ?—pride in looking at my first 
deep-sea catches. 

I forgot my friend’s loss of -urbanity as 
I stood there on that pretty beach, for, as 
the fishes were tossed dead and cold and 
“ unswimable ” on the sand, it was a veri- 
table jerking of color and light from the 
boat to where they lay in their hundreds, 
reflecting the night’s light of a beautiful 
moon from every scale, as though each 
were a separate kaleidoscope. And the 
strand was not lonely, late as it was. The 
women and children—the “ big children” 
—were there, waiting the return of their 
husbands and fathers, to take care of 
their catches and bring the fish home. 

From that scene on the beach I learned 
that, although for us it was a day of 
pieasure, the men in the boat were 
simply carrying out their avocation. And 
their families waited and watched for 
them on the beach as anxiously and pa- 
tiently as though they had gone out “ for 
themselves” only. 

It was so pretty to see the children 
string together dozens of whiting, and 
many dozens, until a full load was put 
together, and then climb up the rugged 
incline that led to the plateau above. 
It was a brilliant night. Have I not said 
this? And—but perhaps too much has 
been said about the sheen and the shim- 
mer and the glitter and the reflected col- 
ors of those particular fishes. It was 
pretty, ef c'est tout. A dory, a few of the 
large whiting and, at my request, a huge 
red gurnet were sent up to “ the manor.” 
And when the boatload had all been 
thrown on the pebbly sand and the 
children had made their “strings” and 
the women had expressed their admira- 
tion of the wonderful catch, we—Daly 
and the scribe— made our way to the fine 
old mansion from where our story started. 

The urchin who volunteered to bring 
up the few fishes we had selected had got 
there before us and stood waiting at the 
porch. “I gave ’em to the cook, sir.” 
“All right, Jimmy,” said Daly, as he 
handed the little fellow a sixpenny piece. 
And then we left the moonlight and the 
beautiful night and went into the house. 

I asked my friend to let me see that 
one red gurnet I requested to be saved 
for us. And he said: “Come to the 
kitchen. There you'll see your con- 
founded gurnet, and you will also see one 
or two of the whiting being cooked for 
our supper.” 
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We went to the kitchen. A real old 
“New England” kitchen, with its great 
big fireplace and its spit for roasting, and 
the old-fashioned oven and boiler and 
the hooks in the ceiling, from which hung 
tempting-looking hams and flitches of 
the very best specimens of the genus 
pig. 

There was a blazing fire. The light 
from it dimmed the miserable flames of 
the few candles in the room, and the old 
woman who acted as cook was as red in 
the face from the heat and glow as was 
the back of my prized gurnet. And there, 
by that firelight, my gurnet was put into 
my hands. He was dead—dead as a 
doornail. But the needle-like fins stood 
out like porcupine quills. And the liga- 
ments between the bony spikes were as 
curiously rainbow-like in their colorings 
as could be imagined. 

It is a curious fish, this red gurnet. 
Right along the spine, behind the second 
fin, there is a little hole, almost imper- 
ceptible. When alive, within this orifice 
they have a grand offensive and defen- 
sive power. It isasting. A kind of fish- 
bone needle that they can erect or with- 
draw at will. And often, even in death, 
this poisonous sting remains permanently 
erect ; and, when the fish is landed in the 
boat, the unwary fisherman often feels a 
keen, penetrating sensation as he unhooks 
his capture. And for long days after a 
swollen hand tells how poisonous is the 
sting of red gurnet. 

But it is time to leave the kitchen and 
the gurnet and the blazing fire and go to 
the dining room to have a glass of “Old 
Head Blend” Irish whiskey. And we go 
there, drink our “balls,” and retire to our 
rooms to have a wash and change our 
fishing garments. 

Then we came back to the salle des 
viandes and sat down to a supper worthy 
of Lucullus. I had never eaten whiting 
before. I fairly astonished my host and 
myself as I dispatched that whiting. It 
is a delicious fish, so sweet and delicate 
and toothsome. 

Daly asked me how it was I had never 
eaten whitings before. And I replied, 
“Simply because we have no whitings in 
United States waters.” And then my 


Irish friend said unkind things. He said, 
for instance, “I can well understand that. 
This fish is too refined for your uncivil- 
ized waters. You just wait a few hundred 
years and you may become sufficiently 
cizilized, and then I believe Madame 
Whiting and her progeny will visit you.” 

And so the supper went on. A long, 
jolly, pleasant, corpse-reviving supper. 
And then we went to bed. No, we 
didn’t. Just as I was turning the handle 
in my door, Daly called out: “I say, I 
forgot to tell you something.” And I 
went back to him to learn what was that 
something. It was this. And this is how 
he told it. “I was amused to see how 
you relished that boiled whiting.” I 
looked at him inquiringly, and said: 
“What do you mean?” And then he 
laughed aloud in his peculiar good-hu- 
mored way, as he said: “ Do you know 
that when a man is drowned a whiting is 
the first fish that feeds on him? First, 
they attack the eyes, then the throat, and 
then ” Well!” I asked, “ and what 
then?” “I’m hanged if I know; but you 
ask any man, woman or child around here 
if this isn’t true, and if they say it isn’t 
I’ll pay your passage back to New York. 
I didn’t believe it myself. I laughed at 
it. But one time we had a wreck here, 
and the divers came to wnwater the treas- 
ure. And they told me that many a time 
they saw the whitings eating the eyes of 
the dead before the ungainly crab could 
get tothem. I don’t want to spoil your 
rest or make you have unpleasant dreams. 
but I could not resist the temptation to 
tell you this and to account for—as it 
is accounted for by the fishermen—the 
reason why whiting is such a deliciously 
sweet fish.” : 

I said, “I don’t think you have ac- 
counted for it even yet.” “Of course I 
have. It is simply because of their feeding 
almost exclusively on the bodies of the 
drowned.” “Fudge.” “No! ’tis a fact.” 
“Good night! I'll dream of it.” AndI 
was shortly buried in goose feathers and 
sleeping the sleep of the—just—or—lI was 
sleeping the sleep of the man who fished 
for that beautiful man-eating whiting in 
Hole Open Bay, and who was cannibal 
enough to eat them. “Good night!” 
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ATHLETICS. 


PEACE has come at last. The bitter warfare 
between the N. A.A. A.A. and A. A. U. is of the 
past, and we are now enjoying an era of peace 
and good will. The gentlemen who have 
brought about this gratifying state of affairs de- 
serve the thanks of all those who have the ad- 
vancement of athletics at heart. Questions for 
which there seemed no solution have been set- 
tled amicably. Now that there is but one 
organization to make laws for the guidance of 
athletes, the grand opportunity is presented of 
placing athletics on a higher plane than they 
ever occupied before. Outdoor sport is more 
popular than ever; new members are constant- 
ly joining the ranks. The best classes are rep- 
resented in our athletic clubs. Provision should 
therefore be made to meet the wants of those 
who go in for exercise, not to win prizes, but to 
gain health. The many sports, each of which 
enjoys at the present time a separate national 
organization, should properly come under the 
jurisdiction of the union. Amateur sport could 
then be well guarded and the lines against pro- 
fessionalism sharply drawn. 

Let us hope that wise counsels will prevail, 
and that nothing be done which will sow the 
seed of discontent. 

* 
% * 


CYCLING. 


THE silent wheel has been seen on many roads, 
good and bad, this summer, and in the month or 
two still before us no doubt many pleasant trips 
will be taken over country paths amid the gor- 
geous autumnal foliage. The question of good 
roads is receiving its due amount of attention, 
as itshould. There is no reason why it should 
not be made a matter of common interest for 
farmer or non-bicyclist, be he what he may, 
and the wheelman. Both will be benefited. 

It does not require a very great expenditure 
of money to get a road into ridable condition, 
provided, of course, the work is intrusted to 
competent hands. Some of our roads are a dis- 
grace to the communities through which they 
pass. One would think himself in the back- 
woods on a log patch and not within easy 
reach of the metropolis, when he sees the ruts 


and boulders and general untidiness that char- 
acterize so many of our highways. As cycling 
is such a very popular pastime and the brother- 
hood of wheelmen has members in all stations 
of life, the constant agitation is gradually bring- 
ing about a change. Keep on in the good work! 
At no far distant day the bitterest opponents of 
cycling will have a kind word to say in its 
behalf when they see how great a saving in 
wear and tear is effected by good, firm highways. 


* 
*%* * 


LAWN TENNIS. 


AN unusual number of tournaments has been 
held this season, and of course all the experts 
have been afforded splendid practice. The con- 
test for the championship in doubles at Living- 
ston, Staten Island, brought out some of the 
best of our Eastern experts. Marked improve- 
ment over last year’s play was shown by many 
of the younger players. The tournaments at 
Montclair and at Southampton called forth very 
fine play. on the part of many of the partici- 
pants. This was notably the case with the 
Huntington brothers, one of whom, R. P. Hunt- 
ington, it will be remembered made such a gal- 
lant fight for the New England championship at 
New Haven. In many instances the unusually 
wet season prevented matches from being played 
as announced. It, however, presented a new 
difficulty (slippery courts) to the players to over- 
come which required a display of considerable 
judgment. As all such things benefit the game 
in making the players more expert, the discom- 
fort must be overlooked. 

Outside of these circles, among the general 
sport-loving public, tennis has been more popu- 
lar than ever. Asitis essentially a social game, 
it bids fair to establish itself firmly in our 
country. While we cannot rival England in 
this respect as yet, the time is not far distant 
when we shall be on more even terms, 

For another year will we have to defer the 
pleasure of seeing some of England’s first tennis 
players on our courts. We are assured that in 
1890 not a small number of them will visit these 
shores, and it will be well to strain every nerve 
so that we may give them a good game when 
they do come, J. C. GERNDT. 
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PHOTOGRAPHING AUTUMN FOLIAGE 
AND FLOWERS. 

THE season is now approaching which offers 
the greatest attractions and advantages to the 
landscape photographer. October atmosphere 
is peculiarly suited to out-of-door pictures. 

One great charm of this month, however, is to 
a great degree impossible of photographic repro- 
duction. | refer, of course, to the splendid color- 
ing of autumnal foliage. The enthusiastic ama- 
teur beholding the inverted image of a gorgeous 
wood scene, an October sunset with its glorious 
cloud effect, or a group of multicolored meadow 
flowers, is charmed by the splendid coloring of 
his subject, perhaps, more than by the beauty 
of its form. He is thus surprised and disap- 
pointed to find the actual photograph so much 
less attractive than the faithful image which 
was reflected upon his ground glass. At this 
season of the year photographs are very often 
made simply because the subjects deceive a be- 
holder by the beauty of their splendid coloring. 
We almost forget, when admiring the picture in 
nature, that the photograph cannot reproduce it 
in its natural colors, and the one defect of pho- 
tography grows large in our disappointment. 

There is a method by which the natural colors 
themselves cannot be reproduced, it is true, but 
by which the correct color value may be trans- 
mitted to the especially sensitized plate, and a 
soft, harmonious effect, very different from the 
ordinary photograph and much truer to nature, 
be obtained. 

Yellow, green and red photograph black, of 
course, on an ordinary plate, because they are 
largely non-actinic, or photographically inac- 
tive, while blue, violet and indigo, at the other 
end of the spectrum, being very active, photo- 
graphically, appear white in the photograph, 
and there can be little or no distinction discov- 
ered between the various shades. Now, by 
the use of an orthochromatic or color-sensitive 
plate, this inequality in the actinism of the vari- 
ous colors is to a large degree overcome, so that 
while the colors themselves are not actually re- 
produced, their values are, and it is easy to dis- 
tinguish between, red, green and yellow, for in- 
stance, on the one hand, and indigo, violet and 
blue on the other. 

There are several methods by which this color 
sensitiveness is obtained. Mr. Carbutt has put 
upon the market orthochromatic plates, ready 
for use, on which autumn foliage and flowers 
may be harmoniously photographed with very 
little extra trouble. The usual developer may 
be employed, and no difference in treatment is 
required, except that the plate, being especially 
sensitive to yellow and red, must be developed 
in a very much subdued light, particularly at the 
beginning of the process. On placing the plate 


in the developing solution, it is well to cover the 
tray with a piece of cardboard until the develop- 
ment has progressed somewhat, and then only 
examine the process occasionally to note its 
progress. When the image is clearly brought 
out, finish by immersing the negative in an alum 
solution, then by fixing, washing and drying. 
There are also orthochromatic solutions inthe 
market, by which any dry plate may be ren- 
dered color sensitive. I shallspeak of but one 
preparation (Flandreau’ s). It consists of two 


solutions ; one, the preliminary bath, composed 
of 
Aqua ammonia 1 dram ; 
ater . - 7 ounces; 
and the other (the c color bath) consisting of 
Aquaammonia .. . 2  drams; 
Water (distilled). . . . . . . . . « 5% ounces; 
Erythrosine (in solution) . . . . 1% drams. 


The plate is first inns in ‘ihe preliminary 
bath, and allowed to remain therein for about 
three minutes. It is then removed, drained 
well, and, without washing, plunged into the 
coloring bath, where it must remain not longer 
than 75 seconds. The plate is then ready for 
exposure, and may be put into the holder while 
wet, or may be set aside to dry, as occasion may 
require. Any energetic developer will answer 
for a plate, pyro and potash being preferable. 

A plate thus treated with erythrosine is very 
sensitive to red, orange and yellow, and, like 
the commercial orthochromatic plate, must be 
very cautiously developed, in a much subdued 
light. I have found that the light from a dark 
ruby lamp, subdued by several thicknesses of 
brown tissue paper, is especially suitable for this 
kind of work. 

When flowers are to be photographed, es- 
pecially if the colors violet and blue predomi- 
nate, a yellow screen, made by coating a plain 
piece of white glass with the xanthiene collo- 
dion which is sold with the erythrosine solution, 
should be introduced between the lens and the 
subject, or between the lens and the ground 
glass (in the camera). But when the yellow- 
colored screen is used from three to six times 
the exposure ordinarily required is necessary. 
In photographing an autumn landscape in 
which the greens, yellows and teds are most 
conspicuous the color screen is not necessary, 
and the exposure need not be longer than is 
usually given the plate. When the plate is used 
wet its sensitiveness is considerably increased, 
and it requires a still shorter exposure. 

The method is simple and inexpensive, the 
two solutions costing but $1.50. It is very satis- 
factory in its results and the amateur once 
adopting it will be certain to employ it fre- 
quently, and always when photographing 
colored subjects, such as autumn landscapes, 
flowers or paintings. W. I. LincoLn ADAMs, 
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OUR AMERICAN CRICKETERS. 
THEIR ENGLISH TEAM OF 1889. 


ON reading of the doings of our young Phil- 
adelphia cricketers in England this summer I 
was reminded of the days of thirty years ago, 
when the first party of English cricketers to 
visit America crossed the Atlantic in 1859. Be- 
fore relating any of the incidents of that olden 
time in the history of cricket in America, let us 
take a glance at what our Philadelphia boys 
have done on the other side the Atlantic while 
on their cricket outing this past summer. 

The Philadelphia cricketers began the first 
match of their tour at Dublin on July 2, play- 
ing a team from Trinity College. Each match 
was a two-days’ affair, and in every case where 
the game was not completed within the specified 
two-days’ play a drawn match was the result, 
though the scores might indicate a virtual vic- 
tory for one side or the other. In the very first 
contest the result was a drawn match under 
circumstances which plainly gave the visitors 
the palm of superior play, inasmuch as when 
the second day’s play ended the Philadelphians 
had scored 177 runs in the first innings and 369 
in their second, with the loss of but six wickets, 
when stumps were drawn and the match was 
officially ended, the home team having then 267 
runs to get to tie their opponents’ unfinished 
innings score. Here is the record of the first 


match : 
rst in’gs. 2d in’gs. Total. 
Philadelphia. . .... +. 197 379 (6 wkts.) 556 
Trinity College . 289 ioe 289 
Drawn. 


On July 4 they entered the field against the 
Gentlemen of All Ireland at Dublin, and this 
match also ended in a draw, with the advan- 
tage on the part of the home team, as the ap- 
pended record will show : 


1st in'gs. 2din’gs. Total. 
Philadelphia . +. « 198 (6 wkts.) 411 
Gentlemen of Ireland . . | 206 300(7 wkts.) 506 


Drawn. 


The third match was played at Edinburgh on 
July 8 and g against the Gentlemen of Scot- 
land, and on this occasion the young American 
cricketers scored their first victory, as the ap- 
pended record shows: 


Philadelphia . . o - too (o wkts) 408 
Gentlemen of Scotland. . . ~66 34° 406 

Won by 10 wickets. 

Their next essay was against the Gentlemen 
of Liverpool on July 11 and 12, and in this 
contest they won in one innings, with 150 odd 
runs to spare, the most signal victory of the 
trip, the Americans running up a score of 445 


runs in their first andonlyinnings. Here is the 
record : 

Philadelphia. . . >» 2 sa 445 
Gentlemen of Liv erpool co. 170 293 


Won by an innings and 152 runs. 


The first defeat of the tour occurred on the 
Clifton cricket field on July 15 and 17, when 
they encountered the Gentlemen of Gloucester- 
shire, led by W. G. Grace, on which occasion 


the home team won with eight wickets to spare. 
The record is appended : 

Philadelphia . i . we 
Gentlemen of Gloucestershire; 311 

Lost by 8 wickets. 

On July 18 the visitors began their first match 
in London, and on the Kennington Oval they 
met the Gentlemen of Surrey, and in this 
match the visitors led off with a score of 458 for 
their first innings to 294 by their opponents. 
But they were unable to finish it in time and a 
draw was the result, the record being as follows : 


249 422 
311 (2 wkts.) 622 


Philadelphia . . oe « + 48 43 (3 wkts.) sor 
Gentlemen of Surrey + ~~ ie 355 649 
Drawn. 
Then came the grand match at Lord’s cele- 
brated cricket ground, on July 22, 23 and 24, 


this being a three-days’ match, and here it was 
that the Philadelphians faced the best aggrega- 
tion of batting talent the gentlemen could 
present, they being an Eleven from the cele- 
brated Marylebone Club. Besides which the 
batting was backed up by the best of bowling. 
In this match Grace and Mr. Thornton led 
the home team with 26 and 73, and with 383 
as the result of the first innings Philadelphia 
went in against heavy odds. Then, too, rain 
came to the assistance of the home team at a 
critical period of the contest, and the result a 


Waterloo defeat in one innings. The record 
gives the figures : 

war apg ces vesn s 64 299 
i ©. 383 ‘ 383 


Lost by. an innings and 84 runs. 

They next encountered the Gentlemen of 
Sussex, at Town Malling, on July 25 and 26, 
and this was also lost, but the defeat was not 
of much account, as the record below shows: 
Philadelphia . . . . + « © 297 
Gentlemen of Kent . . . . 209 

Lost by 6 wickets. 

They next met the Gentlemen of Hampshire, 
at Southampton, on July 29 and 30, where the 
closest finish of the tour marked the contest. 
The Americans won by two runs only, as the 
record below shows : 

Philadelphia . ce @ 229 320 
Gentlemen of Hampshire - « 108 210 318 

Won by two runs. 

The match with the United Service at Ports- 
mouth, appointed for August 2, had to be aban- 
doned on account of rain, after the representa- 
tives of Her Majesty’s service had made 428 
runs in one innings, and Philadelphia 15 at the 
fall of its first wicket. 

On August 5 the Americans visited Brighton 
and there met the Gentlemen of Sussex, and 
this closely-contested match ended in a draw, 
the record being as follows: 
otal eee e eo « 


101 278 
70 (4 wkts.) 279 


241 (6 wkts.) 398 


Sussex . coe oe o 235 (6 wkts.) 344 
Drawn. 
Their last match was played on August 


8 and 10, on the cricket field adjoining the 
Cam, and the Americans took the Cambridge 
University Long Vacation Club into camp 
handsomely, as the record below shows : 


Philadelphia . . . . «© « 307 (6 wkts.) 307 
Cambridge . . . « « « « 35% 114 295 


Henry W. CHADWICK. 





(To be continued.) 

















GoLF is a sport of which Americans know but 
little ; Canadians play it somewhat, but it is in 
England that it finds its home. ‘‘ The Golfing 
Annual,’’ edited by John Bauchope, is really a 
very readable book. Such men as Horace 
Hutchinson, W. Dalrymple and Professor Tait 
contribute articles; there are numerous de- 
scriptions of golf links, with maps of same, and 
there is a club directory, which embraces over 
230 [Horace Cox, the Fie/d office, Lon- 
don. 


‘‘ BRAWN AND BRAIN,”’ considered by noted 
athletes and thinkers, is a litthe volume which 
Arthur F, Aldridge has compiled. There cer- 
tainly is a right and a wrong way of playing 
games and indulging in athletics, and all 
athletes should be glad of the opportunity here 
presented of learning how the successful men 
in their favorite sport train. Twelve of the 
most popular sports are treated by champions 
and specialists. Baseball, cycling, running, and 
tennis area few of the sports numerated. [John 
B. Alden, publisher, New York.] ° 


Mr AND Mrs, JOSEPH PENNELL have lately 
published a book which will be read with inter- 
est by all those travelers who have a liking for 
odd places which are out of the usual line of 
travel. The narrative of ‘‘Our Journey to the 
Hebrides’’ first appeared in Harper's Magazine, 
and was severely criticised because it told the 
truth about Scotland and the islands. The tale 
is very clever and the illustrations excellent. 
Altogether the book is a great addition to the 
library table. [Harper & Brothers, New York.] 

A NOVELof unusual merit is ‘‘ Two Daughters 
of One Race,’’ by W. H. Heimburg. The scene 
is laid in Germany, and the contrast between the 
two sisters—the one impulsive and frivolous, the 
other tenderand faithful—is clearly brought out. 
The translation is well done, and the illustra- 
tions and letterpress leave nothing to be de- 
sired. [Worthington Company, New York.] 

AN interesting story of English life is told 
by the Rev. S. Baring Gould in ‘‘John Her- 
ring.’’ The faithfulness of John forthe girl who 
afterward becomes his wife is well described ; 
but who would care for such a wife, after all ? 
[Lovell & Co., New York. ] 

NOVELISTS are nowadays hard pressed for 
plots. The field has been worked over so 
thoroughly that it requires an ingenious mind 
indeed to steer clear from old plots. One 
method in vogue very much to-day is to lay the 
story in the dim future, equally as good as the 
plan of reviving the hoary past. Mr. Frederic 
Alva Dean, in ‘‘ The Heroines of Petosega,’’ has 


followed the latter plan, and has made a read- 
able story out of the material which he claims 
an old manuscript afforded him. The time is 
thirty centuries ago; the scene, the lower pen- 
insula of Michigan and Mackinac Island. [The 
Hawthorne Publishing Company, New York.] 


THE Masonic Fraternity as well as the general 
reader will be interested in a volume by Ed- 
mund Flagg, entitled ‘‘De Molai,”’ the last of 
the military grand masters of the order of Tem- 
plar Knights. Aside from the interest attaching 
to a recital of the fortunes of that famous 
brotherhood, the historical value of Mr. Flagg’s 
work is not inconsiderable. Descriptions of the 
Paris of the fourteenth century and the abbeys 
and castles of that time are very well drawn. 
[T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia. ] 


THE clever author of ‘‘ Their Pilgrimage’’ has 
collected a series of articles which appeared in 
Harper's Magazine, and the result is ‘‘ Studies 
in the South and West, with comments on 
Canada.’” Mr. Chas. Dudley Warner has taken 
great pains to present a true picture of the 
South, its industries, valuable opportunities 
and attitude toward the North. The West is 
likewise treated in a very interesting way. 
Canada comes in fora fair share of attention 
and the whole volume, a most attractive one by 
the way, and an addition to every library, gives 
evidence of the author’s desire to lay such facts 
before an intelligent public as will lead to a 
better understanding between different sections. 
[Harper & Brothers, New York.] 


er 


Tis love that makes the world go round’”’ 
continues to hold good, and it is evident to the 
reader of ‘‘The Rose of Flame,’’ by Anne 
Reeve Aldrich. There are several very fine 
thoughts expressed in these poems, while they 
follow the tendency of the present day in giving 
great prominence to the passion which cannot 
always be called divine, to judge by some of the 
literature which meets our eyes. [G. P. Putnam, 
New York. ] 

OnE of the most finished works of fiction that 
we have ever read is Balzac’s ‘‘ Seraphita.’’ It 
finishes the trilogy of which ‘‘The Magic 
Skin” and ‘‘ Louis Lambert’”’ form the first two 
volumes. It is severely philosophical, to be 
sure, and cannot be read at the ordinary sum- 
mer novel rate, but the enjoyment is more sub- 
stantial and the benefit more lasting. Balzac’s 
knowledge of humanity is profound, his style 
admirable. A selection of his works should 


.grace every collection of books, no matter how 


small, and the place of Nonor should be held by 
‘* Seraphita.’’ [Roberts Brothers, Boston.] 











OUR THEATRICAL PLAYGROUND. 


OPENING OF THE SEASON, 


From field to foyer is a pleasant step, and the 
transition has been made unusually pleasant 
this season by the managers of our metropol- 
itan playhouses, who have seemed to put forth 
their best endeavors to present most alluring 
attractions. We have passed from the season 
of dark houses to scenes of almost endless 
variety, and fastidious indeed must be the play- 
goer who cannot find a play or entertainment 
to suit his fancy. The Casino, Broadway and 
Standard are devoted to the comic opera, staged 
and costumed in faultless style. Palmer’s, the 
Madison Square and the Lyceum promise the 
usual high-class attractions. Mr. Daly is sure 
to please his patrons, whether he brings out a 
new comedy or presents one of the successes 
of the past. At the Fifth Avenue, Union 
Square and Star we are to have a succession of 
treats, tragedy alternating with comedy and the 
melodrama. At Niblo’s we are having a sea- 
son of successful spectacle, to be followed by 
a series of combinations. Proctor’s and the 
Fourteenth Street will be given up to com- 
panies for limited seasons. The Academy, 
with the perennial ‘‘Old Homestead,’’ is meet- 
ing with the success it deserves. The Grand 
Opera House, People’s, Windsor, Thalia and 
Third Avenue are filled nightly with delighted 
audiences, watching oftentimes the same plays 
as have been presented at the higher priced 
houses. The Bijou and Dockstader’s are sei 
generis, and are nightly filled with merriment 
and laughter. Of course a theatrical résumé 
would be incomplete without a mention of Tony 
Pastor’s, easily the chief of the Vaudevilles, 
while at Koster & Bial’s one can enjoy bur- 
lesque, interspersed with the best of specialty 
acts, and there is at this place no occasion for 
going out ‘‘to see a man,”’ as waiters are plenty 
and obliging. We must not forget Amberg’s, 
our German playhouse, where tragedy, comedy, 
farce and opera can all be enjoyed the same 
week, Our Harlem friends are now well pro- 
vided with pleasure resorts, and can see and 
hear the best attractions without a journey down 
town. The many variety theatres and museums 
are in full blast, and contribute not a little to 
the pleasure of the amusement-seeking popu- 
lace. The only place of amusement in the city 
now closed is the Metropolitan Opera House. 
The season of German opera to begin next 
month will, however, equal, if not surpass, the 
previous efforts of Mr. Stanton. 

The city is now full of people, the residents 
not only having nearly all returned, but the 
usual transient visitor is present from the coun- 
try and from other cities ; consequently the the- 
atres are well filled nightly, and managers are 
correspondingly happy. We are promised many 
rich treats in the near future, both domestic and 
imported. Among the latter are Mr. and Mrs. 
Bancroft, Wyndham and his company, Salvini, 
William Terriss, and the Gaiety burlesquers with 
their new success, ‘‘ Ruy Blas.’’ These are to 
be followed later in the season by a succession 
of well-known stars and éompanies. With the 
attractions mentioned, and many more to come, 


it seems as if even the metropolis ought to be 
satisfied, and yet more than one amusement 
temple is in course of construction. The new 
Madison Square Garden is to be finished next 
spring, while about the same time will be com- 
pleted the new Music Hall at Seventh avenue 
and Fifty-seventh street. 
LYCEUM. 

Edward H. Sothern’s return in ‘‘ Lord Chum- 
ley’’ has been highly successful. The comedy 
gives opportunity for graceful drollery, and in 
such a part Sothern is at his best. The stock 
company will begin the regular term early in 
Novémber. 

PALMER'S, 

‘‘Clover’’ has had an exceptionally long and 
successful career at this theatre, but must be 
withdrawn to give place to bookings made long 
ago. The first to follow will be Salvini with his 
repertory, ‘‘Samson ’’ being among the novel- 
ties. May Brooklyn and John T. Malone will 
be among the support. 

UNION SQUARE. 

At this house will soon appear Clara Morris, 
followed by ‘‘The County Fair.’’ The latter 
is booked for a long run and will probably last 


through the season. 
NIBLO’S, 


‘‘Antiope’’ has proved a veritable success. 
The costuming is unusually fine, while the bal- 
lets and other dancing are more varied and 
pleasing than those of some spectacles of the 
past. The appearance of William Terriss and 
Jessie Milward in ‘‘ Roger la Honte’’ will be an 
event as important as Niblo’s has seen for years. 


BROADWAY. 


Francis Wilson and his company are still pro- 
ducing ‘‘ The Oolah,”’ but a change will soon 
be made tothe drama. The appearance of the 
Booth-Modjeska combination will be an event 
of great interest. Modjeska is to essay Lady 
Macbeth to Booth’s A/acbeth, and that alone 
should make their appearance a most important 
one. 

CASINO. 


‘The Brigands,’”’ after a most extended run, 
was followed by ‘‘ La Fille du Tambour Major.”’ 
There is a modern libretto for this revival of 
Offenbach and the spectacular effects are fully 
up to the standard of this popular place of 
amusement. 

ACADEMY. 


‘*The Old Homestead’”’ is now well started 
on its second year, and bids fair to repeat its 
drawing powers of last year. The stage has 
been considerably enlarged, affording a much 
greater display of scenery and action, 


FIFTH AVENUE. 


Manager Duff’s production of ‘‘ Paola’’ has 
been a success. The airs have become popular 
and the adjuncts of a picturesque ballet and a 
large and well-trained chorus have served toadd 
to the enjoyment afforded by a pleasing libretto. 











WE stood within her father's hall, 
Which one lamp dimly lighted ; 
And as I clasped her fingers small 
I wished our vows were plighted. 
My love, as yet, was unconfessed ; 
Thought I, “Shall I wait longer?” . 
And while that dainty palm I pressed, 
Fast grew my hope, and stronger. 


I kissed her hand ; I rose erect; 
I caught her eyes’ soft glancing ; 
Then, ere I knew what to expect, 
Mine was this joy entrancing : 
She raised to me her blushing face, 
And, with sweet lips a-quiver 
(The memory of that time and place 
Shall live with me forever), 


* * 


KISS. 


She kissed me once, and once again! 
Oh, may I be forgiven 

For thinking that there opened then 
To me the gates of heaven! 

’Twas love’s first kiss, and all unasked— 
I had not dared to ask it, 

And now that kiss lies treasured fast 
In memory’s golden casket. 


I hastened then to tell my love; 
Alas ! she bade me to forget! 
She said, ’twas friendship she would prove ; 
But no—that scene is with me yet— 
Her fair young face, her golden hair, 
Her sweet, red lips upraised to mine, 
Her deep and lustrous dark eyes, where 
I thought I saw love’s fervor shine. 


* * 


Ah, well, that day is long since gone, 
And she has never missed me: 

But never, till my last day dawn, 
Can I forget she kissed me ! 
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M. W. DUNHAW'S 


OAKLAWN FARM. 


3,000 PERCHERON =. 


FRENCH COACH HORSES, 
IMPORTED. 
STOCK ON HAND: 
300 STALLIONS 
oa " of serviceable age. 
é ~P 150 COLTS 
ke superiorindividuals, with choice pedigrees. 
200 IMPORTED BROOD 
MARES 
(80 in foal by Brilliant, the most famous living sire). 
ALL STOGK SOLD FULLY GUARANTEED. 
Best Quality. Prices Reasonable. 
Terms Easy. Don’t Buy without inspect- 
ing this Greatest and Most Successful 
Breeding Establishment of America. 
Address, for 250-page catalogue, free, 


35 miles west of Chicago on C. & N.-W. R’y, 
between Turner Junction and Elgin, 







%= No Chemicals, =e 


W. Baxer & (0.3 


Breakfast 
\ Cocoa 


(H}| Is Absolutely Pure, 
| and it is Soluble. 


To increase the solubility of the powdered cocoa, vari- 
ous expedients are employed, most of them being based 
upon the action of some alkali, potash, soda or even am- 
monia. Cocoa which has been prepared by one of these 
chemical processes, can usually be recognized at once by 
the distinct alkaline reaction of the infusion in water. 


W. Baker & Co.’s Breakfast Cocoa 


is manufactured from the first stage to the last by per- 
fect mechanical processes, mo chemical being 
used in its preparation. By one of the most 
ingenious of these mechanical processes the greatest de- 
gree of fineness is secured without the sacrifice of the 
attractive and beautiful red color which is characteristic 
of an absolutely pure and natural cocoa. 


W. Baker & Go., Dorchester, Mass, 























LEAVENING POWER 


Of the various Baking’ Powders illus- 
trated from actual tests. 


ROYAL (Pure) 
Grant’s* (Alum) ... 
Rumford’s* (fresh)... 
Hanford’s (when fresh) TS 
Charm * (Alum Powder) .. 
Davis’ and 0. K.* (Alp) 











Cleveland’s .......-.-+-+++« a 
Pioneer (San Francisco) ..... i 
ERS TPE R ere a 
TE ID oc scikcccinccvcccssesed ne 
Snow Flake (Groff’s) ..........-- _ 
Congress. .-....--+--seeeeeeeeeees a 
INS oc bScadwnnedeucsessoumanl _ 
SE on noc \ukncvenesnnesvereeenen aT 
Hanford’s (None Such), when not fresh .. 
Pear] (Andrews & Co.) .....0s-seeeseees reser tS] 


Bumford’s * (Phosphate), when not fresh ... =! 
Reports of Government Chemists. 


“The Royal Baking Powder is composed of pure 
and wholesome ingredients. It does not contain 
either alum or phosphates, or other injurious sub- 
stances. EDWARD G. LOVE, Ph. D.” 

“The Royal Baking Powder is undoubtedly the 
purest and most reliable baking powder offe ‘ed to 
the public. HENRY A. MOTT, M. D., Ph. D.” 

“The Royal Baking Powder is purest in quality 
and highest in strength of any baking powder of 
which I have knowledge. 

“Wm. MCMURTRIE, Ph. D.” 

* All Alum Baking Powders, no matter how high 
their strength, are to be avoided as dangerous. 
Phosphate powders liberate their gas too freely, or 
under climatic changes suffer deterioration. 





A REMARKABLE FLESH PRODUCER, 





THE GREAT REMEDY IN CONSUMPTION: 
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OST AS PALATABLE 
AS MILK, 


So disguised that the most 
delicatestomach can take it. 


Remarkable as a 
; FLESH PRODUCER. 
Persons gain rapidly 

SCOTT'S EMULSION 

a 

Is acknowledged by Physicians to be the FINEST 
and BEST p of its class for the relief of 
CONSUMPTION, SCROFULA, GENERAL 
DEBILITY, WASTING DISEASES OF 

CHILDREN, and CHRONIC COUGHS. 
Au Deveaists. Scott & Bowne, New York, 
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HERE are a good many Safeties of the rear driving type now 


on the market, but the undoubted sensation of the year has been 





The American Rambler, 


Our mails are crowded with testimonials from its thousands of 








riders, who delight in commenting on its many unique points, among 


which may be mentioned its 


VIBRATION SPRING, 


which is in the proper place, under the actual weight of the rider, 
thus accomplishing the purpose intended without affecting the steer- 
ing or throwing the feet off the pedals on rough roads. It is the 
only wheel having a frame spring. 

Why don’t you send for our eighty-page catalogue and post your- 
self on this wheel? It will cost but a postal card, and give you 


some pointers on scientific wheel construction. 


GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. €0., 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








LARGEST AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS. 














SPORT-ODDS AND ENDS. 


VERY few athletes who practice pole vaulting 
are fortunate enough to have proper poles. The 
best ones are made of well-seasoned ash and are 
about the same size at both ends, growing larger 
toward the middle. They are about 14 feet in 
length and 1% inch in diameter for a distance 
of about 4 feet in the middle, tapering at each 
end to about an inch or an inch and a quarter. 
Poles for use out of doors should have no spike 
in them, for at nearly all competitions a hole 
several inches deep is made underneath the bar 
which is to be cleared, and any sharp spike on 
a pole makes this hole so deep and loose that 
when in the act of vaulting the pole, with the 
jumper on it, is apt to sink a few inches, thereby 
spoiling all his calculations, A pole witha blunt 
end will never slip out of the recess in the ground, 
and some vaulters have a knob about 2 inches 
in diameter, which fits on the end of their pole, 
to prevent sinking in the sometimes very soft 
earth. 

A NOVEL method is used in England for meas- 
uring weight-throwing contests. It is excellent 
for the spectators and also saves time in the con- 
tests, and has no serious objections. Each 
time a weight is thrown a small colored stake is 
put where the weight lands. Each competitor 
has a stake of different color, and the stakes are 
advanced as each competitor beats his own in- 
dividual throw, and when the competition is 
through the stakes representing the best throws 
of allare measured. The spectators can easily 
see where the respective throws of the contest- 
ants are, and anyone can see that the system is 
a great saving of time, for with five menin acom- 
petition, if each of the three throws which they 
are entitled to were measured, fifteen measure- 
ments would be made in place of only five. 


Tom WILKINSON, the celebrated starter of 
sprint races in England, has been seized with a 
paralytic stroke, which: deprived him of the 
power of speech and the use of his right side. 
He is fifty-six years of age, and has always en- 
joyed good health. His reputation for starting 
important sprint races is far famed, and his ser- 
vices were well sought for. He is known as 
‘* Honest Tom,”’ for many a big bribe has been 
offered him to let some competitor get a shade 
the best of the start. He was a terror to who- 
ever tried to poach on his mark, and he has 
been known to take five minutes to start three 
or four menevenly. His judgment in knowing 
when a competitor was going to run was infalli- 
ble, and not a single case of a sprinter beating 
Wilkinson's pistol has been recorded for twenty 
years. He has lately been teaching his son 
John the art of starting sprints, and if the 
latter shows anywhere near the aptitude for it 
that his father did he will surely be in great 
demand, for skillful men in this line are as 
scarce in England as they are in this country. 


RALPH THOMPSON, coxswain of Yale’s winning 
crews for the past three years, will not take 
part in boating matters next year. He has a 
great record as a coxswain. In all he has steered 
twelve eight-oared crews, including three Yale 
eights, six class eights, and three eights at St. 
Paul’s preparatory school. Of these races ten 
have been victories for his crew, 


THE WONDERFUL CARLSBAD SPRINGS, 


AT the Ninth International Medical Congress, 
Dr. A. L. A. Toboldt, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, read a paper stating that out of 
thirty cases treated with the genuine imported 
Powdered Carlsbad Sprudel Salt for chronic 
constipation, hypochondria, disease of the liver 
and kidneys, jaundice,adiposis, diabetes, dropsy 
from valvular heart disease, dyspepsia, ca- 
tarrhal inflammation of the stomach, ulcer of 
the stomach or spleen, children with marasmus, 
gout, rheumatism of the joints, gravel, etc., 
twenty-six were entirely cured, three much im- 
proved and one not treated long enough. Aver- 
age time of treatment four weeks, 


THE new gymnasium for Vassar College is 
about completed. It is built of brick, is 100 ft. 
long, 82 ft. wide and 4o ft. high. The main 
room is 68 ft. long and 41 ft. wide, and is sup- 
plied with all the modern appliances for gym- 
nastics, including vaulting bars, parallel rods, 
swings, dumb bells, etc. It has a ceiling 22 ft. 
high. For plunge bathing there is a tank 46 ft. 
long, 29 ft. wide, and 8 ft. deep, which holds 
47,000 gallons of water. Near it are eighty- 
seven dressing rooms, The floor is made of 
Portland cement. There are alsotwenty needle 
and shower baths. The building is between the 
college proper and the observatory. The cost 
of the new gymnasium is $25,000. 


“A Priceless Blessing.” 


YER’S CHERRY PECTORAL is the best 
remedy for Croup, Whooping Cough, 
Hoarseness and all the sudden Throat and 
Lung Troubles to which young people are sub- 
ject. Keep this medicine in the house. Hon. 
C. Edwards Lester, late United States Consul to 
Italy and’ author of various popular works, 
writes : 

‘‘With all sorts of exposure, in all sorts of 
climates, I have never, to this day, had any cold 
nor any affection of the throat or lungs which 
did not yield to Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral within 
twenty-four hours. Of course I have never 
allowed myself to be without this remedy in all 
my voyages andtravels. Under my own obser- 
vation it has given relief to a vast number of 
persons; while in acute cases of pulmonary 
inflammation, such as croup and diphtheria in 
children, life has been preserved through its 
effects. I recommend its use in light and fre- 
quent doses. Properly administered, in accord- 
ance with your directions, it is a priceless bless- 
ing in any house,”’ 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass: 
Sold by all Druggists. 





Price $1; six bottles, $5. 




















HUNTING AND FISHING IN THE NORTH- 
WEST. 


THE waters of Western rivers and lakes are 
yearly visited by increasing numbers of sports- 
men in search of finny beauties. The East does 
not afford that sport in the measure it once: did. 
Regarding game the same holdstrue. When 
there are ten sportsmen for each unfortunate 
animal that walks or flies, be it large or small, 
it is only a question of time before the last of 
them has received his dose of powder and shot. 
So the cry is, Westward, ho! 

The forests of the Northwest invite the eager 
hunter, and his search after big game and fish 
will not be in vain if he is provided with suit- 
able paraphernalia to do good execution. There 
are miles of streams and vast areas of forest 
where but few white men have ever been be- 
fore. With our present facilities for reaching 
distant points in a very short time, it is no 
wonder that so many turn their faces to spots 
where there is some likelihood of finding fish 
and game. In the Northwest are many places 
which invite us to unsling our baggage, take 
out our rods and whip the rushing waters for 
some of the gamiest fish to be found any- 
where. 

Between Eau Claire, Wis., and Lake Superior, 
on the line of the Chicago, St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis and Omaha Railway, are some of the 
finest fishing grounds to be found in the North- 
west, easy of access, while in the heart of an 
almost wild country. 

This part of Wisconsin abounds in lakes and 
streams, and offers every variety of fresh-water 
fishing. Black and gray, or Oswego, bass may 
be caught by the hundred, ranging in size from 
two to six or seven pounds. Pickerel, muskal- 
longe, ‘‘croppies,’’ wall-eyed pike and rock 
bass are plentiful and add variety to the sport. 
In most of the small streams flowing into the 
lakes and large rivers trout are abundant, not 
infantile fish of tender age, but large fellows 
whose capture is the joy of an angler’s life and 
worth a thousand miles of travel. - 

Hayward, Gordon, White Birch, Cable are 
all good points from which to start on a fishing 
trip. At White Birch the trout fishing in the 
immediate vicinity of the station is controlled 


by private parties, but by passing 
up Lake St. Croix, then, by a short 
portage into the Brule River, the 
very finest fishing may be had. For 
bass and other lake fish St. Croix 
lake is as good a ground as one could 
wish. 

Trout fishing on the Brule is with- 
out an equal anywhere. The fish 
are large and abundant and may be caught 
from the boat. The Brule itself is a beautiful 
river, flowing through unbroken forests of pine, 
hemlock and hardwood, fed by innumerable 
small streams and navigable by boat and canoe 
all the way to Lake Superior. Guides and 
boats may be arranged for in advance. There 
is also a Brule in Michigan, but the Wisconsin 
River is known as the Bois Brule. 

At Cable, between Spooner and Ashland, are 
some fine trout streams and a number of lakes 
literally alive with fish. The Nymakagan River 
has some large trout in it and at times the 
sport is good, but in Big Brook, about five 
miles from the station, the fishing is excellent. 
As an instance of the abundance of fish in 
these waters it may be stated that in one after- 
noon, a short time ago, two fishermen took IIo. 
Of course some of them fell within the pro- 
hibited size—six inches—and were returned to 
their native element; but though none of them 
came up to the weight of the average Brule 
trout, the catch was satisfactory. There they rise 
better to a fly than anything else, though many 
people use worms only, and with good results. 
About eight miles from Cable is Lake Nyma- 
kagan (the Indian name for sturgeon). The 
lake has excellence for bass and muskallonge. 
Nymakagan has a shore line of about one hun- 
dred miles, with many bays and peninsulas, and 
is surrounded by vast forests of hardwood and 
pine, inhabited only by deer, partridge and bears, 
Near the lake, and also on one of its many 
islands, some few homesteaders have settled. 
Nowhere do the black and Oswego bass reach 
such a size as in this lake, or take the hook 
more freely, and here also muskallonge, ‘‘ the 
wolf of the waters,’’ is at his best. There is 
on record a recent catch of four of these mag- 
nificent fish, whose total weight was 125 pounds, 
and Mr. F. G. Draper, of St. Paul, won ever- 
lasting fame by landing a thirty-five pounder 
on a seven-ounce rod. He was casting, with a 
small spoon, for bass when ‘‘the wolf”’ struck, 
and he played him for an hour before landing 
him. It must be remembered that at these unfre- 
quented lakes and streams there is little, if any 
accommodation for visitors, none at all at pres- 
ent at Nymakagan, though by next season there 
will probably be a comfortable stopping place 

















PLEASURE, TRAVEL AND RESORTS. 


on the lake itself for hunters and fishers. The 
best way is to arrange beforehand with some 
good man and take a camp outfit, or have one 
provided at your destination 

All this portion of Northern Wisconsin trav- 
ersed by the C., St. P., M. andO. RR. is dotted 
with lakes and intersected by streams and rivers, 
and the true lover of fishing, who will take a little 
trouble in making his arrangements and has 
no objection to roughing it, will be repaid four- 
fold. 


* . * 

For beauty and variety of scenery, dense for- 
ests, placid lakes, mighty rivers, sunny prairies, 
lofty mountains and bright skies, for hunting, 
fishing, boating and sight seeing, the new North- 
west reached by the St. Paul, Minneapolis and 
Manitoba Railway has no superior. Certainly 
few lines travel through such a diversified 
stretch of country or can present more attrac- 
tions to the readers of OUTING. 

This is particularly true of those spots along 
the line of railway which are attractive as 
camping sites. It is no doubt quite the thing 
to rough it, at least it is generally considered 
so. However, the average sportsman is unable 
to endure the hardships involved in such a pro- 
cedure. The endless pursuit of the mighty dol- 
lar is not conducive to sound physical health, 
and the brief vacations which the average busi- 
ness man is able to get should certainly not be 
spent in unlimited tramping to reach a spot 
where but a fish or two, a stray partridge or a 
tough old duck is all the reward he gets for his 
pains. To be able to reach a good place ina 
comparatively short time is worth a great deal. 
During the past few years this railway has 
been rapidly extended through different portions 
of Minnesota, Dakota and Montana, until it now 
forms one of the chief trunk lines of the North- 
west, with over three thousand miles of solid 
roadbed, covering nearly all the principal ave- 
nues of travel between St. Paul and Minneapolis 
and the leading cities of these States and the 
Pacific Coast. Recently this line has added to 
its rolling stock a number of very fine dining 
cars and palace sleeping cars, which, in addi- 
tion to its other equipment, enable it to place at 
the service of the public the finest through trains 
on the continent. It has two routes to the Pa- 
cific Coast, Alaska, China and Japan. One, 
known as the ‘‘ Montana: Pacific Route,’’ passes 
through North Dakota (the famous No. 1 hard 
wheat district), the great reservation of Mon- 
tana, by the Great Falls of the Missouri, Great 
Falls City, Helena and Butte; the other via 
Winnipeg, Banff, Hot Springs and the Puget 
Sound district ; both offer the grandest combina- 
tion of scenery afforded by any line of travel. 
Among the attractive summer resorts located 
on this line are Lake Minnetonka, Alexandria, 
Ashby, Osakis, Devil’s Lake, Great Falls, Hel- 
ena, Butte and many other points of interest. 
The Hot Springs Hotel, just completed by 
Coionel Broadwater, of Helena, is without ques- 
tion the finest hotel of its kind in this country, 
if not in the world. The Springs themselves 
are fully equal, if not superior, to the celebrat- 
ed Hot Springs of Arkansas. Added to this, 
they are located at Helena, Mon., a place where 
‘‘ life elixir’? abounds in pure, invigorating at- 
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mosphere, where no malaria exists or is known 
—in fact, an ideal place for a sanitarium. 

To the sportsman the deep forests, far stretch- 
ing prairies and immense mountains of this 
great new district afford a grander variety of 
game than any other portion of the continent, 
including bear, elk, moose, deer, mountain 
sheep, wolf, fox, otter, martin, antelope, hare 
rabbits, squirrel, wild geese, ducks, prairie 
chicken, quail, partridge, plover, snipe, pipers, 
curlews, rice birds and many other kinds of 
game. The angler will find in the numerous 
lakes and streams an unbounded supply of 
fish, including muskallonge, pike, black and 
rock bass, brook and mountain trout, pickerel, 
perch, sunfish and other members of the finny 
creation. There are good camping grounds 
everywhere, neighboring towns can furnish 
supplies, and one is not isolated from letters 
and daily papers. But this great stretch of 
country does not interest the pleasure seeker 
alone. Here the capitalist finds in the broad 
fields of waving grain the finest wheat-pro- 
ducing country in the world, in its innu- 
merable herds of cattle and sheep the meat 
supply of an immense portion of the conti- 
nent and Europe, and in its valuable mines 
of gold, silver, copper, iron, coal, etc., one 
of the richest mining districts in the world. 
This vast region should therefore present un- 
usual attractions to those readers of OUTING 
who live in Old England. The love for travel 
of the Englishman is too well known to need 
comment. He is found everywhere. Eager to 
conquer, be it his fellow men or the humble 
denizens of the forest, he disregards all obsta- 
cles in his desire to accomplish his purpose. 
Ardent sportsman that he is he will find every 
opportunity to pepper away in the region here 
spoken of. If he is unfortunate enough to be 
an invalid the novel surroundings will interest 
him and the fresh breezes that blow straight 
from the virgin forest will put new life in him. 

While the Englishman generally remains 
loyal to his mother country and her institutions 
he is nevertheless clever enough not to be blind 
to opportunities which are calculated to benefit 
his material welfare. Money seeking investment 
can be placed to no better advantage anywhere 
else than in the rich lands of the Northwest. 

To those contemplating a trip either on pleas- 
ure or business bent, or anxious to explore new 
fields teeming with interest, we would say by 
all means take a trip over the ‘‘ Manitoba,”’ and 
whichever way you journey rest assured that 
both pleasure and comfort await you. 

The truth is the Northwest abounds in choice 
territory for the sportsman, Those seeking full 
information should not ignore the advertising 
pages of OuTING, where several of the leading 
railroads of the Northwest sing the praises of 
the country through which they pass. For 
scenic effects and abundance of game the pop- 
ular ‘‘Soo’’ line (see page xxxvii) certainly 
rivals any of the lines traversing the same ter- 
ritory. The forests and streams along Lake 
Superior reached by these different lines, not 
the least among which is the St. Paul and Du- 
luth Railroad, should certainly be familiar tothe 
sportsman who has been searching in vain for 
big game and fine fish in the Eastern woods and 
streams, 
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J. & W. TOLLEY’S “PARAGON” | 
HAMMERLESS GUN. 
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from office of 
this Journal 
post free. 


The Highest Possible 
Excellence. 
The Most Elegant 
English Guns. 
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LONG RANGE WILD-FOWL GUNS. 


Guaranteed performance of 10-bore at 100 yards; 8-bore at 120 yards, 4-bore 
Shooting certificate accompanies each gun. 
detailed catalogue free from office of this journal. 
AMERICANS visiting Europe are invited to call and be accurately 
measured for a perfectly-fitting gun. 


1 CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


FTER ELEVEN 
YEARS’ TRIAL 
in every sporting country 
now stands 
unequaled 
s for SAFETY, 


SITY, EASE 
OF MANIP- 
ULATION 
and GEN- 


Prices—$79, $100, $125, 
$150, $175. 


Full particulars in 





If you want to protect your family or esiate in the event of 
your death you will find a 


RENEWABLE TERM POLICY 


—IN THE — 


ROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF NE® YORK 


to be the safest, the least expensive and the fairest in the 
market. The premiums are adjusted to cover the cost during 
each successive term selected only, but the right is given to 
renew the insurance from term toterm during the remainder 
of life if desired without medical re-examination or other 
condition, The unnecessarily high rates of level or un- 
changing premiums are avoided on the one hand, and the 
insecurity of assessment insurance is avoided on the other. 
Renewable Term Insurance combines the advantages of 
both systems and avoids the defects of each. 

Among all the life insurance companies in the country the 
PROVIDENT SAVINGS shows the largest percentage of 
assets to liabilities, and the smallest percentage of payments 
for death claims and expenses, thus proving 


MAXIMUM SECURITY AND MINIMUM COST. 


Send for circular or apply in person to the 
HOME OFFICE, EQUITABLE BUILDING, 
120 Broadway, New York. 

SHEPPARD HOMANS, 


President and Actuary. 
WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 
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Sullivan Cigarettes. 


If you want to enjoy better health and relish 
your smoke thoroughly, stop using Cheap Cigar- 
ettes and don’t smoke so much. Try smoking 
for a short time after meals only, and the 
expense you are put to for a really first-class 
article will be no greater than now. 

The Sullivan Cigarettes are made only from 
the highest grade of Roumelian Tobacco that 
can be obtained and are hand rolled. We keep 
in stock the following brands: 


Sub Rosa (large) packed in boxes of 100 each, 
Special (medium) « “6 
Zora (regular) 6 ‘ce “ IO 6 


s¢ 100 “ce 


Should you not find them at your club or at 
first-class dealers’ send to us for prices, and if 
you care for sample box of Io inclose 25 cents. 


—SOLE AGENTS— 


DRUMMOND & FISKE, 
24 STATE ST., NEW YORK CITY. 
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Tuis department of OutinG is specially devoted to para- 
graphs of the doings of members of organized clubs engaged 
in the reputable sports of the period, and also to the record- 
ing of the occurrence of the most prominent events of the 
current season. On the ball fields it will embrace Cricket, 
Baseball, Lacrosse and Football. On the bays and rivers, 
Yachting, Rowingand Canoeing. In the woods and streams, 
Hunting, Shooting and Fishing. On the lawns, Archery, 
Lawn Tennis and Croquet. Together with Ice Boating, 
Skating, Tobogganing, Snow Shoeing, Coasting, and winter 
sports generally. 

Secretaries of clubs will oblige by sending in the names of 
their presidents and secretaries, with the address of the lat- 
ter, together with the general result of their most note- 
worthy contests of the month, addressed, ‘*‘ Editor of Out- 
ING,” 239 Fifth avenue, New York. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


All communications intended for the Editorial Depart- 
ment should be addressed to** The Editor,” and not to any 
person by name. Advertisements, orders, etc., should be 
kept distinct, and addressed to the manager. Letters and 
inquiries from anonymous correspondents will not receive 
attention. All communications to be written on one side of 
the paper only. 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


THERE are over seventy-five photographic so- 
cieties in this country. 

A DutcH photographer proposes to finally 
settle the question whether the moon is inhab- 
ited or not, by making a series of large photo- 
graphs of its surface with special apparatus, 
and then enlarging these about one hundred 
thousand diameters. In view of the fact that 
the moon cannot be taken instantaneously, it 
seems to be assumed that the inhabitants will 
remain quiet during the process. 


THE tenth annual convention of the Photog- 
raphers’ Association of America was opened 
on August 6 in Boston, Mass., and continued 
to Friday, August 9. About six hundred at- 
tended the convention, which was less than ex- 
pected. Washington was chosen as the place 
for the next convention. Interesting papers 
were read by different members of the associa- 
tion upon timely topics. The election for offi- 
cers resulted as follows: President, J. M. 
Appleton, Cleveland, Ohio ; first vice-president, 
George H. Hastings, Boston, Mass.; second 
vice-president, W. V. Ranger, Rochester, N. Y. ; 
secretary, D. R. Coover, lowa City, Ia. ; treas- 
urer, G. M. Carlisle, M. D., Providence, R. I. 
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ATHLETICS. | 
FIXTURES FOR OCTOBER. 


October 5—Montreal (Canada) Amateur Ath- 
letic Association, annual fall games. 

October 5—New York Athletic Club, twenty- 
second annual fall games. 

October 19—Allerton Athletic Club, annual 
fall games on M. A. C. grounds. 

October 26—National Cross Country Associa- 
tion, open amateur athletic meeting, grounds 
Staten Island A. C. 

THE end of the athletic war made the com- 
petitions which took place in September un- 
usually interesting. The championship games 
truly deserved the name, and the meeting of 
men who had so long been denied the pleas- 
ure of competition with one another was 
fraught with the best results. Complete ré- 
sumés of the different events will be found in 
the next number of OUTING. 


THE third annual games of the Prospect Har- 
riers were held August 17 at Washington Park, 
Brooklyn. 

100-yards handicap run—Final heat—A. F, 
Copeland, M. A. C. (1% yards), 10%s.; F. H. 
Babcock, N. Y. A. C. (4% yards), 2, by a few 
inches ; C. Ward, W. S. A. C. (7% yards), 3, by 
a foot. F. Westing, M. A. C., won his trial 
heat, but Copeland beat him a foot in the second 
round, 

220-yards handicap run—T. L. Smart, M. A. 
C. (15 yards), 22 2-5s.; E. C. Bowman, A. A. C. 
(12 yards), 2, by a yard; A. F. Copeland, M. A. 
C. (scratch), 3, by a foot. 

Quarter-mile handicap run—J. F. Wieners, 
Jr., M. A. C. (25 yards), 57 4-5s.; F. J. Leonard, 
S. I. A. C. (20 yards), 2, by 2 yards. 

Half-mile handicap run—E. Thorpe, P. H. 
(50 yards), 59 3-5s.; J. Rumpf, S. I. A. C. (35 
yards), 2, by4 yards; T. P. Conneff, M. A. C. 
(scratch), 3, 2m. 3s. 

Mile handicap run—A. B. George, M. A. C. 
(27 yards), 4m. 31s.; W. F. Thompson, S. I. A. 
C. (70 yards), 2, by 10 yards; T. P. Conneff, M. 
A. C. (scratch), quit at half distance. 

2-miles bicycle handicap—F. B. Hesse, N. J. 
A. C. (35 yards), 6m. 14 3-5s.; S. B. Bowman, 
N. J. A. C. (60 yards), 2, by 8 yards ; C. M. Mur- 
phy, K. C. W. (30 yards), 3. 

220-yards hurdle handicap—Final heat—J. C. 
Devereaux, M. A. C. (6 yards), 27 2-5s.; N. 
Cohn, A. A. C. (14 yards), 2, by 2 feet. 

Quarter-mile run, novices—F, Bray, B. A. C., 
56 1-5s.; A. A. McAusland, P. H., 2, by 4 yards. 

Mile handicap waik—W. Donaghy, P. H. (50 








seconds), 7m. 48 1-5s.; C. L. Nicoll, M. A. C. 
(scratch), 2, 7m. 6 3-5s. 

Three- -quarter mile handicap run, club—J, A. 
Byrnes (scratch), 3m, 21 3-5s.; E. Thorpe (10 
yards), 2, by 2 yards. 

1%-mile handicap run, club—J. S. H. Mc- 
Gregor (10 yards), 7m. 45 3-5s.; S. T. Stagg (75 
yards), 2, by 10 yards. 


In the death of Prof. Alexander Johnston, 
Princeton has lost a most enthusiastic supporter 
of athletics. He was a patron of all manly 
sports. In his early days he was an excellent 
ball player, and his interest in sport never died 
out. His advice onall points concerning sports 
was excellent, and his clear-headed judgment 
prevented many serious controversies. Profes- 
sor Johnston attended every game that a Prince- 
ton team played at home and nearly all those 
taking place elsewhere. He was also frequently 
present at practice games. 


THE summer games of the Detroit, Mich., 
Athletic Club were held August 3, on the club’s 
beautiful grounds, Wind, half a gale, behind 
the sprinters; path in good condition. 

100-yards run, novices ; first round—first heat 
—T. E. Quinby, 11s.; A. D. Welton, 2; C.S. 
McDonald, 3. Second heat—T. R. Roberts, 
Ir 1-5s.; G. Jerome, 2; E. S. Witbeck, 3° S: ik. 
Knight, 4. Final heat—Quinby, 11s.; Roberts, 
2, by a foot; Jerome, 3. Welton did not start. 

75-yards run, heavy men—E., W. Eddy, 83s.; 
F, Joy, 2, by 4 yards, 

100- yards handicap run; first round ; first two 
in each heat to run in final—First heat—J. Owen, 
Jr. (scratch), 9 4-5s.; B. S. Warren (8 yards), 2, 
by 3 yards; M. H. Gascoigne (7 yards), 3; G 
Jerome (8 yards), 4. Second heat—A. Strachan 
(7 yards), 10s.; F. J. Kittleman (4 yards), 2. 
Final heat—Owen, 9 4-5s.; Strachan, 2, by a 
foot. 

220-yards handicap run—J. Owen, Jr. (scratch) 
21 2-5s.; W. H. Gascoigne (15 yards), 2, by 2 
yards ; "A. Strachan (12 yards), 3 The combi- 
nation of running with sailing iene the wind, 
seen in this and the too-yards race, will not be 
claimed as records, but Owen is certainly a first- 
class sprinter. 

440-yards handicap run—J. Owen, Jr. (scratch) 
52 1-5s.; W. H. Gascoigne (25 yards), 2, by 5 feet; 
B.S. W arren (scratch), o. 

Mile run—B, S. Warren, 5m. 46 1-5s.; W. P. 
Hamilton did not finish. 

120-yards hurdle handicap—R. H. Sillman (8 
yards), 2014s.; A. D. Welton (scratch), 2; W. A. 
Chope (2 yards), 3. 

220-yards hurdle handicap—E., S. Witbeck (10 
yards), 28 2-5s,; W. A. Chope (scratch), a. 

Running high hare handicap—R. H. Sill- 
man (9 inches), 1, 4 ft. 8 in.; W. J. Vhay (5 
ae 4 ft. 103¢ in.; D. Fs O’Brien (scratch), 
3, 5 ft. 3% in. 

Sack ae. A. Chope, 1; D. F, O’Brien, 2; 
H. Brooks, 3. 

Mile bicy cle handicap—G, C. Lane(r1oo yards), 
3m. 27s.; G. W. Jones (scratch), 2, by 6 yards. 

Pole vaulting handicap—D. F. O’Brien 
(scratch), 9 ft. 1 in.; A. D. Welton (2 feet), 7 ft. 

Running hop, step and jump, handicap—D. 
F, O’Brien (scratch), 41 ft.; W. J. Vhay (2 feet), 
37 ft. 6 in. 

Running long jump, handicap—F, J. Kiftle- 
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man (1 foot 6 inches), 19 ‘t. 93¢ in.; E. J. Wit- 
beck (2 feet), 18 ft. 8in. 

Standing long jump—F. J. Kittleman (4 in- 
ches), 9 ft.2% in.; A. D. Welton (scratch), 2 
g ft. 6 in. 

Putting 16-pound shot, handicap—R. H. Rob- 
erts (1 foot 6 inches), 1, 30 ft. 8 in.; F. Joy 
(scratch), 2, 31 ft. 2 in. 

Throwing 56-pound weight, handicap—F. W. 
Eddy (1 foot 6 inches), 21 ft. 10 in.; E. J. Ruel- 
bach (scratch), 21 ft. 1 in. 

Throwing 16-pound — handicap—F.W. 
Eddy (scratch), 84 ft. 3 in.; E. J. Ruelbach (5 
feet), 77 ft. 1 in. 

Three-legged race—W. A. Chope and W. H. 
Gascoigne, 14s.; B. J. Warner and H. Brooks, 2, 
after a dead heat. 


PROFESSIONAL foot racing has developed very 
fast in Australia during the past half dozen years. 
The favorite sport is sprinting, and the middle 
and long distances do not receive much atten- 
tion. Advices from Adelaide bring word of a 
project to hold a world’s sprinting tournament 
and a 25-mile walk on November 9, December 
11 and 21,and January1. The sprinting events 
will be three handicaps modeled after the famous 
ones of Sheffield, England. The walk will be 
scratch and for the championship of the world. 
The first sprint will have $2,500 for prizes, the 
second $5,000 and the third $7,500. The dis- 
tances will be from 135 yards to 175 yards. 


THE handicap athletic games held by the 
Pastime Athletic Club, of St. Louis, Mo., July 
27, were very successful. 

1oo-yards run, final—W. N. Cummings, Io 


3-55. 

Mile bicycle—R. Hurck (150 yards), 3m. 14 
2-58, 

16-pound shot—W. N. Cummings (6 feet), 35 
ft. g in. 

220-yards sun, final—C. S, Reber (2 yards), 
23 4-58. . . : 

Running high jump—R. M. Joyce (5 inches), 
5 ft. 6 in. 


Standing high kick—D. D. Cabanne (20 
inches), 8 ft. ro in. 

220-yards hurdle race—C. S. Reber (scratch), 
28 2-5s. 

2-mile bicycle race—W. H. Harding (125 
yards), 7m. 50 3-5s. 

Half-mile run—H. L. Reber (10 yards), no 
time taken. 


BASEBALL. 


THE League pennant race, which had reached 
an interesting point up to July last, became 
still more exciting by the end of August, as the 
contest between the Boston and New York clubs 
reached the nip and tuck point in that month, 
New York going to the front on August 14, but 
only for a short time, as on the 17th of that 
month they were back in second place again, 
and they were there at the end of the month. 
These two were the only clubs which had 
percentages of over 600 on August 31, while 
Philadelphia and Chicago were in the 500 list ; 
Cleveland, Pittsburgh and Indianapolis being 
in the 4oo, while Washington was the tail 
ender. During August Cleveland fell back 
from fourth place, while Pittsburgh allowed the 
Indianapolis team to lead them until Hanlon 

















OUR MONTHLY RECORD. 


became manager and captain of the team, and 
then they pulled up into their old position of 
sixth, and at the end of August they were 
battling with Cleveland for fifth position. By 
September 1 the position of the race left only 
the Boston, New York and Philadelphia clubs 
in the pennant race, the others virtually being 
out of it, as far as gaining first place was con- 
cerned, and the Philadelphias’ chances were 
slim for first position. Chicago was making a 
struggle to get among the first trio, but with 
slight promise of success. 


THE race in the American arena up to the end 
of August was as close and exciting as that of 
the League, only two clubs being in the 600 in 
percentages, while three were rated in the 500. 
While St. Louis kept in the, van—the nearest 
point Brooklyn could reach being a tie for first 
place early in August—Brooklyn retained a good 
position as second, with the Baltimore, Ath- 
letic and Cincinnati clubs struggling to reach 
the third position, pluckily held by Baltimore, 
the Athletics being fourth, and the Cincinnatis 
fifth by the end of August, with the Kansas 
City, Columbus and Louisville clubs following, 
the latter being a sure tail ender. 


In the Amateur League pennant race the 
event of the August campaign was the transfer 
of the lead from the Staten Island Athletic nine 
to that of the Staten Island Cricket Club’s nine, 
while the former also had to yield second place 
to the Brooklyn Crescent Athletic Club’s nine, 
leaving the Staten Island Athletic Club third 
and the Orange nine fourth. Here is the record 
to August 30: 


Per. 
Ciuvss. Won. Lost. Played. centage. 
Staten Island Cricket . . . 8 4 12 6 
Crescent Athletic . . . . 9 6 15 po 
Staten Island Athletic. . . 8 6 14 571 
Orange Athletic .... 3 12 15 +224 


THE Staten Island Athletic Club’s nine visited 
Cape May during August, as also the nine of the 
New Jersey Athletic Club, and both were taken 
into camp by the college players’ combination 
known as the Cape May nine, the Islanders by 
g to 1 and the New Jersey nine by 5 too. 

The success of the Cape May nine during 
July and August was phenomenal, they winning 
twenty odd games and only losing two. The 
players were mostly college nine experts from 
Princeton and the Pennsylvania University. 
Their pitcher, Day, was captured by the Phila- 
delphia League Club before the month was out. 


BICYCLING. 


IT is rumored that Mr. J. Walter Spalding, of 
Spalding & Brothers, will establish a branch of 
this famous house during his visit to London, 
England. He sailed on the Saale in July and 
will not be back until November. 


THE mile bicycle and 25-miles safety English 
amateur championships were decided at Pad- 
dington Recreation Grounds on July 20. The 
German, Lehr, furnished a complete surprise 
by winning the mile event—the first time it has 
ever gone out of the country—beating Osmond, 
Synyer and other first-class men. The details 
of the race are as follows: Heat 1—H. Synyer, 
2m. 48 1-5s.; F. J. Archer, 2. Heat 2—F. J. 
Osmond, 2m. 51 2-5s.; S. E. Williams, 2, Heat 


3—A. Lehr, Frankfort, Germany, 2m. 48 1-5s.; 
E. Osmond, 2. Heat 4—W. A. lllston, 2m. 44s.; 
B. Hincliffe, 2. Final heat—Lehr, 1; F. 
Osmond, 2, by § yards ; Synyer, 3, by 6 yards ; 
Illston, by 20 yards, Time, 3m. 9 4-5s. 

The start was very slow, Synyer leading. 
When the bell rang Lehr rushed into the inside 
berth, and, quickening his pace wonderfully, had 
a 15-yards lead entering the straight. Osmond 
made a great rush, passing II|lston and challeng- 
ing Synyer. Both traveled faster than Lehr, 
but he had had too much advantage, and they 
were unable to reach him, Osmond riding 
second by about 5 yards. Lehr’s last quarter 
occupied 34 1-5s., and Osmond, with the wind 
against him, rode in about 33s. for that dis- 
tance. 


AT the Queens Athletic track, on August Io, 
A. C. Banker, of the Berkeley Athletic Club, 
rode a mile in Im. 57s., breaking the record made 
by Hesse on that track. He made 3 miles in gm. 
26s., and 5 miles in 15m. 41 I-5s., the latter the 
best time ever made for the distance in New 
York State. 


THE second anniversary of the olus Cycling 
Club, of Chicago, was celebrated on August 3, 
and a most enjoyable time was had. The club 
is constantly increasing its membership, and 
has added thirty members during the past sum- 
mer. 


CANOEING, 


THE annual meet of the American Canoe 
Association was held August 7 to 23 at Stave 
Island, St. Lawrence River, and was attended 
by representatives from about forty clubs. 
There were also present canoeists unattached 
toany club. The camp was very well arranged, 
and the accommodations were satisfactory. At 
first the weather was rather unpleasant, and 
high winds and rain interfered considerably 
with the enjoyment of the campers, but when 
the weather finally cleared up excellent sport 
was had. 

The first sailing race, Classes A and B, 4% 
miles, came off on August 19, thirty-eight canoes 
crossing the line. Dr. J. A. Gage, in the Ow, 
of Lowell, the winner of the novice race last 
year, got the lead and held it to the finish, 
winning in ih. 1m. Ford Jones, of Brockville, 
Canada, in Cannuck, came in second, one min- 
ute later. With this race was sailed the race for 
novices, which was won by G. C. Dempsy, of 
Lowell, in Drift. 

The paddling race, Classes 2 and 3, open, 
half mile, had four entries, all Canadians. 
Torrance won in 5m. 58s. 

The combined race, 1% miles sail and 1% 
miles paddle, in half-mile stretches, came next. 
Twelve started and nine finished. 

The event was won by H. L. Quick, of 
Yonkers, in Lvangeline, making the distance in 
49m. 4Is., the best time ever recorded. It was 
a hard race and well contested throughout. W, 
G. MacKendrick was second. 

The tandem paddling race, one-half mile, fol- 
lowed this event. Four crews competed. Mac- 
Kendrick and Wright won with single blades, 
Cartwright and Putnam, second, using double 
blades. 

The paddling race for Classes 2 and 3, decked, 








one-half mile, was won by M. F. Johnson; A. S. 
Putnam second. 

The half-mile open paddling race for Class 4 
was won by H. Wright; J. MacKendrick second. 

The upset paddling race was won by A. 
Andrews. 

The evening of August 19 was devoted toa 
circus performance, which was carried out most 
successfully by members of the camp and af- 
forded endless amusement to the spectators. 

On August 20 the races were continued, the 
first on the programme being the half-mile pad- 
dling event for Class 4, decked. Twelve started. 
The race was closely contested throughout. W. 
G. MacKendrick won, Cartwright second. 

The race for club fours followed next. Dis- 
tance one-half mile, for any canoe not over 16 


feet. The contest was between Ubique and To- 
ronto. The latter fought every inch of the 
way, but were not able to head the leader. 


The trophy sailing race, 7 miles, brought out 
twelve contestants. These were: Dr. j. A. 
Gage, Ford Jones, R. F. Broyer, W. G. Mac- 
Kendrick, Paul Butler, B. W. Wood, R. W. 
Bailey, F. T. Walsh, W. Whitlock, C. B. Vaux, 
F. F. Andrews and Colin Fraser. The wind 
was light throughout the race. The winner 
was Ford Jones in Cannuck, which was the only 


one in the race carrying standing sails, The 
time was rh. 4om. 4os, . 
The upset sailing race had six starters. God- 


dard in Blanche won, with Andrews second. 

On Wednesday, August 20, the only race was 
the championship paddling race, Classes 2, 3 
and 4, open or decked, a mile, which was won 
by Torrance. Johnson won it originally, Put- 
nam second; but a protest was made that the 
canoes used by them were not in accordance 
with the rules governing the race, This pro- 
test was upheld, and Torrance, who came in 
third, was awarded the flag. 

The executive committee met in the evening. 
Mr. Henry Stanton, of New York, was elected 
commodore for 1890 and Mr. F. H. Dunnell, 
of Brooklyn, was elected secretary-treasurer. 
The question of a meeting place for next year 
within the Atlantic Division was discussed, and 
a site on the north shore of Long Island recom- 
mended. 

Thursday, August 21, brought better weather 
and the sailing cruising race was called, the 
course being shortened from 6 to 3 miles. The 
start was made with sails on deck, and at the 
end of the first round they were lowered and 
hoisted again. The four starters were: Zvan- 
geline, H. L. Quick, Yonkers; Ayla, D. B. 
Jacques, Toronto; JJac, W. G. MacKendrick, 
Toronto ; /nxez 7d, D. A. Poe, Montreal, finishing 
in the order named. The next race was for the 
Pecowsic Cup, a large and handsome vase of 
burnished copper, made by Granberry & Co., of 
New York, and presented by Mr. Barney in 
memory of his son, the late George M. Barney. 
The cup must be sailed for at each annual meet 
until won twice by the same man. The winner 
of the A. C. A. trophy is not eligible for this 
race. The distance, originally fixed at 6 miles, 
was for this race shortened to 3. Cyrus, Wm. 
Whitlock, Brooklyn, finished first, but mistaking 
the flags at the starting point, did not finish 
properly, so the cup went to Ow/ I, A. Gage, 
Vesper. 

The general meeting of the association was 
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held in the afternoon, when the prizes were pre- 
sented and the result of the election for officers 
was publicly announced. 

Friday, August 22,the Northern Division race 
for the Orillia Cup was called with ten starters. 
Colin Fraser, in Uno, won, with D. B. Jacques, 
in Hyla, second. 

The prize for the best canoe cooking kit was 
awarded to James Cartwright of the Puritan 


c.Cc 


THE annual meet of the Pequot Canoe Asso- 
tion was held from July 31 to August 12, and 
was a most successful event. The racing week 
was marked by fair weather. One unpleasant 
feature was the inability of small boats at dis- 
tant points to reach camp in time, owing to the 
rough water and heavy rain. The membership 
has reached ninety-two, and so favorable are the 
prospects that a club house will probably be 
erected for next season. 


THE annual meet of the Western Canoe Asso- 
ciation was held at Ballast Island, Lake Erie, 
from July 13 to 29. The following officers were 
elected : Commodore, Charles J. Stedman, Cin- 
cinnati C. C.; vice-commodore, F, J. Kirk- 
patrick, Jabberwock C. C.; rear-commodore, 
Thomas S, Gates, Columbus, Ohio; secretary- 
treasurer, J. B. Keogh, Tippy C. C., Chicago, 
Ill.; executive committee, Col. J. R. Bartlett, 
Fremont, Ohio; Hon. G. W. Gardner, Cleve- 
land, and D. N. Crane, Chicago. 

First race, free for all, twice around Ballast 
Island—B. W. Wood, 1; O. A. Woodruff, 2; 
twenty-five starters ; wind light, no sea. 

Second race, Class B, on triangle, 3 miles— 
B. W. Wood, 1; N. B. Cook, 2; ten starters; 
wind fresh, no sea. 

Third race, passenger, 3 miles—Nat Cook 
and J. H. Ware in sloop rigged, Class C, 1; N. 
B. Cook and J. R. Bowie, 2; seven starters. 

Fourth race, Class A, paddling, one-half mile 
—R. P. McCune, 1; O. H. Root, 2; five start- 
ers. 

Fifth race, Class 3, paddling—R. P. McCune, 
1; Thos. S. Gates, 2; four starters. 

Sixth race, sail and paddle, one-half mile— 


B. W. Wood, 1; J. W. Hepburn, 2; six start- 
ers; wind fresh. 

Seventh race, Class 1, paddling, one-half 
mile—R. P. McCune, 1; Thos. S. Gates, 2; 


three starters. 

Eighth race, paddling, upset—Clough Ander- 
son, 1; R. P. McCune, 2; O. A. Woodruff, 3. 

Ninth race, sailing novice, 1% mile—H. F. 
Groesbeck, 1; T. P. Daniels, 2; three starters. 

Tenth race, Gardner Cup, 6 miles—O. A. 
Woodruff, Dayton, Ohio, 1; J. B. Keogh, Chi- 
cago, 2; J. O. Shiras, Cincinnati, 3; nine 
starters, three finished; wind fresh. 

Eleventh race, Consolation, 3 miles—J. B. 
Keogh, 1; J. R. Bartlett, 2; six starters, 

Twelfth race, man overboard—H. D. Crane, 
<0. Keogh, 2; ten starters. 

Thirteenth race, W. C. A. trophy, 7% 
nine starters, four finished ; wind light, no sea 
—B. W. Wood, 1; O. A. Woodruff, 2; N. B. 
Cook, 3; J. B. Keogh, 4. 

Fourteenth race, Longworth Cup, Class C, 
6 miles; ten starters, seven finished; wind 
light and steady, no sea—D. H. Crane, Chi- 
cago, 1; J. R. Bartlett, Fremont, 2; George A. 
Warder, Springfield, 3. This was the closest 


miles ; 
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trace ever sailed at a W. C. A. meet, and the 
last leg being the windward one all canoes fin- 
ished closely bunched. 


CRICKET. 


HARROW and Eton played their annual match 
at Lord’s on Friday and Saturday, July 12 and 
13. Harrow were lucky to win the toss, as the 
first innings is a great advantage; but more so 
on this occasion, as directly Harrow had finished 
their innings of 272, the rain, which had been 
threatening, came down heavily, and so satu- 
rated the wicket that, although the weather 
cleared up at 6 o'clock, it was decided by the 
umpires that it would not be fit to play on that 
evening. On Saturday, when Eton commenced 
their innings, the ground was very soft and 
slow, and run getting difficult to what it had 
been the day before. At luncheon six wickets 
were down for 150. After the interval the in- 
nings soon came to an end for 169, or 103 be- 
hind their opponents. The second innings of 
Eton was remarkable for the very steady play 
of G. B. Gosling, who went in first, and was 
eighth wicket down with a score of 142, of which 
number he had scored 35. He was batting for 
2h. 35m., and was in for 4om. before he made 
his first run. The innings closed for 152. 
Harrow had 50 runs to get to win, and only 
som. left for play, so it was doubtful whether 
they would be able to win the match before 
time. McLaren and Willis, two quick run get- 
ters, commenced the task, and soon placed vic- 
tory in the hands of Harrow, who won the match 
by nine wickets, Willis being not out, 28. The 
best form for Harrow was shown by Jackson, 
Willis, McLaren, Napier, Hoare and Anderson, 
whilst for Eton, Bromley-Davenport, Tolle- 
mache, Crum and Gosling all played well for 
their respective scores. 


OxForD and Cambridge elevens played at 
Lord’s July 1 and 2. Cambridge won by an in- 
nings and 105 runs. 


THE first eleven of the Philadelphia Cricket 
Club gained a signal triumph, July 23, by bring- 
ing their unfinished game with Merion to a suc- 
cessful conclusion at Ardmore. It was not only 
their initial victory since they became com- 
petitors for the Halifax cup, but they have the 
distinction of having overcome no less an ag- 
gregation than the present holders of the cham- 
pionship trophy. 

When the first day’s match was stopped by 
rain, the men from Wissahickon had scored 
70 runs for the loss of six wickets. Upon re- 
suming, they just about maintained the average 
by passing the century mark, the total being ror 
when the tenth wicket fell. When the home 
team went to the bat the crease was bumpy and 
the light far from good. In addition to this the 
bowling of the visitors was strictly first class, 
and was supported by almost faultless fielding. 
The result was that the champions were unable 
to make any protracted stand, and their essay 
closed for an aggregate of 60 runs. 


A TEAM selected from the western league of 
Massachusetts clubs, comprising four men each 
from the Holyoke and Northampton and three 
from the Springfield clubs, went to Boston July 


13 to play a match with the Longwood Club, 
and were very easily defeated. The batting 
and fielding of the visitors were exceedingly 
poor. 


AN exciting game was played by the Staten 
Island Cricket Club, July 6, with a picked team 
from Philadelphia, who rolled up a score of 185 
runs, against 105 for the Islanders. 


A MATCH was played, July 16, at Toronto, be- 
tween the Toronto and Ottawa clubs, which 
resulted, after an exciting contest, in the defeat 
of the visiting eleven by three wickets. The 
score was 128 for Toronto, with three wickets to 
spare, to 126 for Ottawa. 


THE Berkeley Athletic Club has organized a 
strong cricket team, and played its first match 
at Livingston, July 20, with the Staten Island 
Cricket Club. The game resulted in a draw, 
although some of the best batters and bowlers 





of the home club took partin it. The score: 
STATEN ISLAND. 
J. R. Moore, b. Crowninshield . . ee ee ee 
P. W. Smith, c. Crowninshield, b. Buttler nine oe 
S. H. Barton, c. Holcomb, b. Buttler ae a . 22 
H. Clarke, c. Dr. Savage, b Ille ar ee 
R. McGregor, c. Carat S enicld 4 illesly cise « O 
N.S. Walker, b, Buttler . . yan es ot 
iG, a. Purvis, c. Dr. Savage, b. F. Savage ccanene & 
J. Grierson, c. Dr. Savage,b. Buttler . . . . «+ + 9 
R. St. G. Walker, c. Dr. Savage, b. Buttler. . . . . 7 
F. Ogilby, c. Dr. “oe b. Buttler se ke, ae 
S. Ogilby, not out . . et ink 2 oe 
Extras .. Oe ee ee ae ee ee ee 
Des & Ae RD AS ORO SD oS CR 
BOWLING ANALYSIS. 
Overs. Runs. Wickets Maidens. 
Buttler . . css 53 6 4 
Crowninshield on 6 23 I I 
Mellon i: oe 2 15 ° ° 
Illesly _ 12 38 2 2 
Holcomb ... 7 25 ° 3 
ae a 2 II ° ° 
F. Savage . . « « 5 18 I I 
BERKELEY ATHLETIC CLUB, 
Rich, b. Barton . cae oe ee 
Rathborn, c. McGregor, b s Walker is eae 3S 
Holcomb, b. McGregor _. . os 37 
E. Illesly, 1. b. w., b. Walker ‘ a Se” aoe 2 
Buttler, c. Clarke, 'b. Walker 2. . ae ae 8 
Crowninshield, not out . . .% 1. 6+ «© + © « » = 
F. Savage, b. McGregor ‘ ° 
Dr. Savage, not out : se HES Se 7 
Extras ...- Sb, es = oe SS 9 
Tot . « a * « 101 
Mellon, Chappel, and Rutty did not bat. 
BOWLING ANALYSIS, 
Overs. Runs. Wickets. Maidens. 
Barton . 9 25 I 2 
F. Ogilby 4 10 ° 2 
N.S. Walker. . 5 21 3 ° 
R. St. G. Walker . 5 18 ° 2 
MeGregor . 5 18 2 ° 


RUNS AT THE FALL OF EACH WICKET. 
Staten Island . . 16 20 48 86 118 171 193 - 203 205 
Berkeley Athletics 25 27 2757 86 86 a on) ae ee 


CROQUET. 


THE tourney of the Union Croquet Club of 
New York, which holds its field meetings at 
Central Park, was commenced the second week 
in August, and the competition was concluded 
on August 28, the first prize—a polished croquet 
mallet—being won by Mr. Welsh after a close 





contest with Mr. Dickson. The score at the 
close of the tourney stood as follows : 


Won. Lost. ; Won. Lost. 
Welsh...........000 A ee ree 3 - 
PION oo ccesseeanee 8 OT IR so ias. Kexeanane 4 6 
|. ere 6 4 | Re 2 


The tie score between Messrs. Welsh and Dick- 
son was played off ina match of best three in 
five games, and the result was the success of 
Welsh in three straight games, 


FISHING AND SHOOTING. 


Fish Commissioners Riddle, Hodge and Kim- 
ball, of the State of New Hampshire, have re- 
ported that in the past year in that State 1,875,- 
ooo fry of all kinds had been distributed in 
the State to June 1. This is only one-third of 
the amount of fry that would have been dis- 
tributed had not the State hatchery burned 
down a yearago. The hatchery has been re- 
built, part of the cost been borne by the State of 
Massachusetts, The number of fry distributed 
in the State was: Landlocked salmon, 145,000 ; 
brook trout, 366,000 ; lake trout, 100,000; Cali- 
fornia trout, 5,000; Penobscct salmon, 600,000; 
in Sunapee Lake, aureola trout, 100,000; Loch 
Leven trout, 30,000, 


Tuomas J. Conroy, the manufacturer of fish- 
ing tackle, has made an assignment to W. S. 
Keiley. The house was an old one and at one 
time had an enormous trade. 


SECRETARY CHARLES H. BARNARD, of the West 
Jersey Game Protective Society, has just com- 
piled a statement of the open shooting seasons 
in New Jersey from the enactments of the last 
winter’s Legislature, In the case of violating 
the law by shooting rail birds, reed birds and 
marsh hens out of season, the penalty is $5; for 
violating the other laws the fine is $20. The 
seasons are as follow: Pheasant, quails and 
rabbits, November 1 to December 1, inclusive ; 
woodcock, October 1 to December 1, inclusive, 
and during the month of June; upland or grass 
plover, August 1 to December 1, inclusive; rail 
bird, reed bird and marsh hen, September 1 to 
December 1, inclusive; English snipe, between 
October 1 and December 1, inclusive, and dur- 
ing the months of March and April. 


Mr. L. C. SMITH, the gun manufacturer, of 
Syracuse, N. Y., has been suffering from an 
attack of acute bronchitis. He contracted a 
heavy cold while on a pleasure trip in Canada. 


THE experiment of raising English pheasants 
on the island of Jekyl, Ga., has been very suc- 
cessful. The shooting club there from twenty- 
eight birds raised 1,000, which were turned out, 
and, finding plenty of good food, thrived won- 
derfully. ‘The club has sent to England for 100 
more hen birds and hopes to raise 5,000 pheas- 
ants this season. The eggs are set under com- 
mon barnyard fowls, the pheasant being a pro- 
verbially improvident mother. The island bids 
fair to be the finest game preserve in the United 
States. The California quail turned out there 
have increased wonderfully, and so have deer 
and wild turkey. Indeed, deer have become so 
numerous as to injure the crops raised on the 
island. 


Ir is not often that anglers fish for a score, 
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but such a match took place at Budd’s Lake not 
long ago, and deserves mention because of its 
queer result. Twe men, Jacob Allen and Cap- 
tain Johnson, fished for three and one-half 
hours for the championship, and the contest 
ended ina draw. Each had the same score in 
numbers, weight and varieties, namely, five 
pickerel, fifteen bass and four yellow perch. 


FOOTBALL. 


THERE is considerable activity in football cir- 
cles, and a most energetic campaign has been 
planned by the different organizations. Both 
Association and Rugby rules have enthusiastic 
admirers. The triangular contest between Yale, 
Princeton and Harvard is of unusual interest, 
inasmuch as Yale is weakened by the loss of 
many of her last year’s famous eleven, while 
Princeton is fortunate in retaining the services 
of some of her best men. Harvard has been 
paying much attention to preliminary work, and 
will doubtless present a good team when the 
championship season opens. 


TuHE New England College League is again 
hard at work, and the various members are 
eager to begin the fray. 


LACROSSE. 


THE Pullman Lacrosse Club defeated the 
Calumets, of Chicago, in a recent game on the 
Pullman grounds, the best three out of five 
goals. First goal, Pullmans, five minutes; 
second, Calumets, fifteen minutes; third, Pull- 
mans, ten minutes; fourth, Calumets, fifteen 
minutes ; fifth, Pullmans, twenty-five minutes. 
This is the first game the Calumets have lost in 
five years. 

AN exhibition game was played by the Brook- 
lyn Lacrosse Club and the lacrosse twelve of 
the Staten Island Athletic Club on the grounds 
of the latter on August 24. The contest was an 
exciting one, resulting in a draw when time 
was called. Score, four goals all. 


A CHAMPIONSHIP game was played by the 
Shamrocks, of Montreal, and Cornwalls, at 
Cornwall, Canada, on August 24, which resulted 
in an overwhelming victory for the home team. 
The game was a very fast one, very few of the 
players getting a breathing spell. Score: Corn- 
wall, six goals; Shamrocks, one. 


One of the most stubbornly-contested games 
of lacrosse ever witnessed in Toronto was 
played on August 10 between the Cornwalls and 
Torontos. The game resulted in favor of the 
latter by three goals to two. 

The same day the Shamrocks and Montreals 
played on the Shamrock’s grounds, and after 
brilliant play on both sides the game ended in 
a victory for Montreal by four goals to two. 


A LACROSSE match in the National Association 
series was played at Toronto, June 29, between 
the Montreal and Toronto clubs. It resulted in 
favor of Montreal by four goals to three. 


A VERY exciting game of lacrosse was played 
recently by the Cornwalls and Montreals at 
Cornwall, Canada, the latter winning by a score 
of four goals to one, 
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RIFLE AND TRAP SHOOTING. 


THE second annual tournament of the Key- 
stone Manufacturing Company, of Corry, Pa., 
began August 20. The weather was pleasant 
throughout the day, although a stiff wind in the 
morning gave the birds a rather puzzling twist 
occasionally. There were nearly fifty shooters 
on the opening day, including cracks from most 
of the Eastern States and a very fair attendance 
from the West. The score: 

No. 1—Ten singles; $50 guaranteed—Lewis, 
Mille, Wheeler, Kelsey, Stanton, Hendershot, 
Whitney, Yerrington and Smith divided first ; 
tie on second. 

No. 2—Fifteen singles; $25 guaranteed— 
Lewis, Wheeler and Greener divided first; 
Heikes, Luther, Wagner and Yerrington divid- 
ed second. 

No. 3—Twenty singles; $100 guaranteed— 
Irwin, Benscotten, Clover, Wagener, Stanton, 
Wheeler, Whitney and McMurchy divided first ; 
Dickey, Heikes, Yerrington, Wolstencroft and 
Pope divided second. 

No. 4—Keystone Trophy contest; 50 singles ; 
$5 entrance—Lewis and Wolstencroft divided 
first money of the purse on 49, and on the shoot 
off Lewis won the beautiful Keystone trophy ; 
Whitney, Dickey and Wheeler second. 

No. 5—Ten singles; $50 guaranteed—Whit- 
ney, Benscotten, Stanton and Lewis divided 
first on 10 straight, and the other two were also 
divided. 

The second day opened auspiciously, with 
bright sunshine and a cool breeze. During the 
afternoon several hard showers fell, but owing 
to the rapidity of the Keystone system the delay 
did not seriously interfere with the regular 
events. The programme called for five contests, 
four of them for guaranteed purses and one 
for the Smith championship cup, all of which 
were well filled. The contests resulted as fol- 
lows: 


No. 1—Ten pairs Keystones ; $50 guaranteed ; 
entrance, $2.50 ; 29 entries—Whitney won first, 
with 19; Kelsey second with 18. 

No. 2—Twenty single Keystones; entrance, 
$4; 34 entries ; $75 guaranteed—Greener, Kel- 
sey, and Yerrington divided first with 20; 
Heikes, Miller and Whitney second with 19. 

No. 3—Twenty-five Keystones; $100 guar- 
anteed ; entrance, $5; 28 entries—Dickey, Mc- 
Murchy, Yerrington and Kelsey divided first with 
24; Whitney, Luther and Albee second with 
23. 

No. 4—Fifty Keystones, for the Smith chame 
pionship cup; entrance, $5; 29 entries—First 
money divided by Whitney and McMurchy with 
50 straight, Whitney winning the cup, as Mc- 
Murchy forfeited his right to it. Greener won 
second with 48. 

No. 5—Ten Keystones; entrance, $2.50; 26 
entries ; $50 guaranteed—Wagner, Clover, Yer- 
rington, Miller, Heikes, Laurie and Luther first 
with 10; Folsom, Willey, Lindsley, Davison, 
Kelsey, Whitney and Benscotten second with 9. 

Extra No. 1—Keystone rules, allowing use of 
both barrels at 10 single Keystones; entrance, 
$1.50; 25 entries—Heikes, Miller and Willey 
first with 10; Pope and Davison second with g. 

An interesting match at 25 birds each was 
shot between W. M. Lindsley of the American 
Wood Powder Company and Lieut. George E. 
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L. C. SMITH TROPHY. 


(WON AT KEYSTONE TOURNAMENT BY H. B, WHITNEY.) 


Albee of the Winchester Arms Company, in 
which Albee won with a score of 22 to 17. 

As darkness had not fallen it was decided to 
shoot another event at five paces, double rise, in 
which Davison won first with 1o straight, Dickey 
second with 9, Miller third after shooting out 
the tie on 8; fourth divided by Wheeler and 
Albee. 

Beautiful weather favored the shooting and 
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all the conditions were favorable to good scores 
on the third day of the tournament. The pro- 
gramme called for five events, all at guaranteed 
purses except one, which was for the Peters 
Cartridge Company trophy, All these events 
overfilled, and several of the contests scheduled 
for Friday were also run off. The winners in 
the several events were as follows : 

First Event—Ten single Keystones ; $50 guar- 
anteed; entrance, $2.50; 26 entries— First 
divided by Kelsey, Benscotten, Yerrington and 
Greener ; second by Lindsley, Pope, McMurchy, 
Albee and Miller. 

No. 2—Twelve single Keystones ; $50 guaran- 
teed ; entrance, $3.50; 27 entries—First divided 
by Wheeler, Yerrington, Greener, Miller, Heikes 
and Benscotten; second divided by Wagner, 
Peacock and Luther. 

No. 3—Twenty-five single Keystones ; $100 
guaranteed; entrance, $5; 24 entries—First 
divided by Lindsley, Whitney and Benscotten ; 
second by Greener, Dickey, Pope and McMur- 
chy. 

No. 4—Fifty single Keystones, for Peters Car- 
tridge Company’s cup; entrance, $5 ; 24 entries 
—First divided by Wheeler, Dickey and Whit- 
ney ; second won by Greener. 

No. 5—Fifteen single Keystones ; $75 guaran- 
teed; 28 entries—First divided by Heikes, 
Dickey, Irwin, Wagner, Benscotten and Pea- 
cock; second by Wheeler and Stanton. 

No. 1 of second day’s events—Ten single 
Keystones ; $50 guaranteed; entrance, $2.50; 
26 entries—First divided by Dickey, Greener 
and Miller; second by Pope, Kelsey and Bab- 
cock, 

Extra Sweep No. 1—Ten single Keystones ; 
entrance, $1; 22 entries—First divided by 
Wheeler, Lindsley and Benscotten ; second by 
McMurchy, Yerrington and Wagner. 

Event No. 2 of second day—Twenty single 
Keystones ; entrance, $4; $75 guaranteed; 24 
entries—First divided by Greener, McMurchy, 
Yerrington and Luther; second by Miller, Lewis, 
Benscotten, Heikes and Wolstencroft. 

August 23 was the most interesting day of the 
tournament. The entries were not large, but 
every contestant was a crack shot and. some 
excellent scores were made. The programme 
was not entirely shot, but all the guaranteed 
events were run off, also the diamond ring 
trophy and the team race. The diamond ring 
is given by the Keystone Manufacturing Com- 
pany, and carries with it the title of champion 
target shot of America. This was a most excit- 
ing contest and was watched with great interest 
by the large crowd of spectators, there being 
many ladies present. It resulted in a tie on 97 
out of 100 between R. O. Heikes, of Dayton, 
Ohio, and E. D. Miller, of Springfield, N. J. 
Miller had a lead of two birds and seemed al- 
most to have things in his grasp, but unfortu- 
nately dropped two birds. The tie was shot off 
at 50 butts each and was won by Heikes with 
a straight score to Miller’s 46. 

After this came the great race between teams 
of six men from the East and West. By the 
time this race was called nearly all were tired 
out, having just finished a 1oo-bird race. It 
was a close contest all through, the Western 
team getting a lead of two birds early in the 
race, which was only increased by one bird at 
the close. The Western team was made up of 
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R. O. Heikes, E. A. Kelsey, E. D. Miller, E. S. 
Benscotten, W. Greener and J. Wolstencroft. 
The Eastern team was O. R. Dickey, H. B. 
Whitney, H. McMurchy, W. Stanton, E. Yer- 
rington and J. Wheeler. This race was at 100 
birds each for $60 aside. The scores were: 





WEST. EAST. 
Heikes, s% 096 | Dickey, . .. « 99 
Kelsey, . 95 | Whitney,. .. 96 
Miller, . 97|Stanton, ... 95 
Benscotten, 95 | McMurchy, . or 
Greener, . . 97 | Yerrington, . gr 
Wolstencroft, 87 | Wheeler, . 92 
Total, ‘ — Total, - 564 


As an instance of the rapidity of the Keystone 
system of shooting it may be stated that this 
event of I,200 birds occupied only an hour and 
twenty-nine minutes, 

During the day three men made straight runs 
of ror each. The summaries follow : 

No. 1—Fifteen single Keystones; entrance, 
$3 ; $50 guaranteed ; 19 entries—First divided by 
Stanton and Miller ; second by Heikes, Greener 
and Wheeler. 

No. 2—Ten single Keystones; $25 guaran- 
teed ; entrance, $1.50; 21 entries—First divided 
by Greener, Yerrington, Whitney, Kelsey and 
McMurchy ; second by Miller, Benscotten, Wol- 
stencroft and Luther. 

No. 3—Ten single Keystones ; entrance, $3 ; 
14 entries—First divided by Heikes, Yerrington, 
Benscotten, Stanton and Peacock; second by 
Wheeler, Luther and Greener. 

No. 4—One hundred single Keystones, for 
the championship and a diamond ring ; $5 en- 
trance; 14 entries—First won by Heikes ; sec- 
ond by Yerrington. 

This: finished a tournament which, both so- 
cially and financially, was a great success. 


THE second annual tournament of the Ameri- 
can Shooting Association was held at Beacon 
Park, Boston, from August 13 to 18. The 
management offered $1,750 to be divided 
among three classes. This gave the amateurs 
a chance, 

A complete summary of the records made 
will appear in OuTING for December. 


IT was ashrewd move on the part of Messrs. 
Cornwall & Smoch to take possession of the old 
Remington gun stores, Nos. 281 and 283 Broad- 
way, New York city. They have increased 
their business in a most marked way, and as 
the stores have been overhauled they are able 
to handle their heavy stocks with ease, 


ROWING. 


THE twenty-first annual regatta of the North- 
western Amateur Rowing Association was held 
at Grand Rapids on August 1 and 2, The first 
day was dark and the air heavy, but there was 
no wind and the course was excellent. The 
Owashtanong Boat Club course, a straightaway 
mile and return on Reed’s Lake, is about 3 
miles from the city. The lake cannot become 
rough except the wind be from the northwest. 


FIRST DAY. 


The first race was the junior fours. It re- 
sulted: Owashtanongs, Forbes, stroke; W. E. 
Beeson, 3; Freeman, 2; Earl, bow, first, in 
13m. 4s.; Dubuque, Day, bow; Lindsey 2; 
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3; Fleming, stroke, second, in 13m. 
13s.; Iroquois, Chicago, Essig, bow ; Curran, 2; 
Whitehead, 3; Roberts, stroke, third, in 13m. 
Igs. 

Junior doubles—Garfield Beach, Utah, Os- 
borne and Webber, first, in 13m. 33%s. 
Owashtanongs, McQuewan and Sargeant, sec- 
ond, in 13m. 36s. Won by a length very easily. 
- Junior pairs—Owashtanongs, Earle and Free- 
man, first, in 15m. 29%s.; Lansing, Mich., did 
not finish. 

Junior singles—W. M. Thompson, Pullman 
(Ill.) A. C., first; W. R. Cregier, Quintards, 
Chicago, second, in 14m. 39s.; Frank Lyon, 
Detroit, Mich., third, in 16m. 1s. Charles 
Courtney trained the winner, who has his style 
exactly. Lyon would have done much better 
had he not broken his oarlock. 

Four-oared gigs—Owashtanongs, Sargeant, 
Forbes, Fox and Carroll, first, in 13m. 11%s.; 
Iroquois, Chicago, Billings, Whitehead. Phelps 
and Curran, second, in 13m. 263s. The latter 
crew carried a coxswain. The tub race was 
won by DeWitt Cregier, of Chicago, with his 
brother Roger second by less than a foot. 


Curtis, 


SECOND DAY, 


The day was a perfect one for the decision of 
the senior races. They did not begin until 5 
o’clock, and then wind and waves had sub- 
sided. 

Senior pairs—Detroit, Lyon and Standish, 
first, 14m. 27%s.; Garfields, Utah, Osborne and 
Webber, second, 14m. 59%s.; Owashtanongs, 
Sargeant and Forbes, third, 15m. 173s. The 
Detroiters led all the way. 

Senior fours—Delawares, Chicago, Gastrich, 
Weinand, Korf and Malcolm, first, 12m. 43s.; 
Dubuque, Day, Lindsey, Curtis and Fleming, 
second, 13m. 2s. It was a good race for the 
first half mile and then the older heads went 
to the front and stayed there. 

Senior singles—W. S. McDowell, Iroquois, 
Chicago, first, 14m. 35s.; Fred. Standish, De- 
troit, second, 14m. 52s.; William Plass, Floral 
City, Monroe, Mich., third, and a very poor 
one. 

Senior doubles—Farraguts, Chicago, Jenni- 
son and Brown, first, 13m. 3634s.; Catlins, Chi- 
cago, Goff and Reading, second, 14m. 12s. 
It was a good race to the turn, but the Farra- 
guts were stronger on the way home. 

Ex-Champion Charles E. Courtney gave an 
exhibition pull, but made no attempt at speed. 

The annual meeting of the association was 
held in the evening. C. W. Chauncey, Grand 
Rapids; C. C. Catlin, Chicago, and Fred. D. 
Standish, Detroit, were elected directors for 
three years, and the directors elected George 
H. Lesher, Detroit, president; M. J. Buck, 
Lansing, vice-president; W. Chauncey, 
secretary and treasurer. The course hereafter 
will be three-quarters of a mile and return, in- 
stead of a mile and return. 


THE seventeenth annual regatta of the Na- 
tional Association of Amateur Oarsmen was 
rowed on August 8 and g on Lake Calumet, at 
Pullman, Ill. All races were a mile and a half 
straight away. As a rowing course the lake is 
not a great success, as the low banks offer hard- 
ly any protection from the wind, 
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On August 8 stormy and rainy weather com- 
pelled a postponement after two trial heats had 
been rowed. 

Senior single-scull shells—First trial heat—D. 
Donohue, Nautilus B. C., Hamilton, Ont., gm. 
53s.; J. F. Corbett, Iroquois B. C., Chicago, Ill., 2, 
by two lengths ; W.S. McDonald, Iroquois B. C., 
Chicago, Ill., 3, by a length; G, A. Strickland, 
Don Amateur R. C., Toronto, Ont., 4, by a 
length; M. Shea, Don Amateur R. C., Toronto, 
Ont., 5; J. E. Muchmore, Lurline B. C., Min- 
neapolis, Minn., 6; J. F. Cummings, Bradford 
B. C., Cambridgeport, Mass., 7 

Senior double-scull shells—First trial heat— 
Metropolitan R. C., New York city, J. E. Nagle 
(bow), J. Pilkington (stroke), 8m. 23s.; Farragut 
B. C., Chicago, Ill., G. B. Jennison (bow), E. C, 
Brown (stroke), 8m. 28s.; Dolphin B. C., Mc- 
Gregor, Ia., E. Case (bow), G. R. Turner(stroke), 
3; Albany (N. Y.)R. C., T. H. Monahan (bow), 
M. F. Monahan (stroke), did not finish, their 
boat sinking at half distance. 

On August g better conditions prevailed, and 
the remainder of the programme was gone 
through with. 

Senior single-scull shells—Second trial heat— 
E. L. Kilby, Ottumwa (Ia.) B. C., 9m. 6s.; J. 
Donohue, Nautilus B.C.,gm. 11%s.; J. J. Ryan, 
Toronto (Ont.) R. C., and M. F. Monahan, Al- 
bany R. C., a dead heat in gm. 12%s.; E. Buck- 
ley, Stratford B.C., 0; G. Freeth, Varuna B. 
C., Brooklyn, L. I., 0, was fouled by a yacht 
and allowed in final heat. 

Senior single-scull shells—Final heat—D. 
Donohue, gm. 42s; J. Donohue finished second 
in 9m. 45s., but disqualified for jockeying Kilby ; 
G. Freeth finished third in gm. 49s., but was 
awarded second place ; E. L. Kilby, 3; J. A. Cor- 
bett, 5, gave up at half way. 

Junior four-oared shells—Union B. C., S. P. 
Avery (bow), F. C. Avery, Q. A. Wheeler, W. 
Avery (stroke), 8m. 24s.; Argonaut R. C., To- 
ronto, W. Steward (bow), A. B. McKenzie, H. 
Smith, A. Cameron (stroke), 8m. 26s.; Don 
Amateur R. C., T. Delaney (bow), M. Shea, A. 
Robertson, G. A. Strickland (stroke), 8m. 27s.; 
Toronto (Ont.) R. C., W. J. Bryce (bow), A. 
Stratton, W. T. Allan, J. J. Guinane (stroke), 4, 
by six lengths. ‘ 

Junior single-scull shells—First trial heat— 
H. Seaton, Excelsior B. C., Paterson, N. J., 9m. 
47s.; D. W. Shea, Crescent B. C., Boston, Mass., 
gm. 48s.; R. H. Pelton, Seawanhaka B. C., 
Brooklyn, L. I., gm. 55s.; R. McKay, Jr., Ar- 
gonaut R.C.,4; R. Hills, Ogden B. C., Chi- 
cago, IIl., 5. 

Junior single-scull shells—Second trial heat— 
L. Cavette, Columbia B. C., Allegheny, Pa., 
Iom. 10s.; J. B. Lovell, Nautilus B. C., tom. 
11s.; C. A. Gormully, Toronto R. C., tom. 16s.; 
E. D. Neff, Farragut B. C., 4. 

Junior single-scull shells—Final heat—J. B. 
Lovell, gm. 48s.; H. Seaton, 2, by three lengths ; 
D. W. Street, 3, by a length; L. Cavette, 4. 

Pair-oared shells — Garfield Beach B. C., 
Salt Lake City, Utah, J. R. Osborne (bow), B. 
Webber (stroke), gm. 18s.; Detroit (Mich.) B. C., 
F. Lyon (bow), F. D. Standish (stroke), gm. 
22%s.; after a good race, in which the loser led 
for more than a mile. 

Double-scull shells—This race had been di- 
vided into two trial heats and the first trial heat 
rowed on August 8. Instead of rowing the sec- 
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ond trial heat and then a final, the second trial 
heat was not rowed and the two placed men of 
the first trial heat and all of the crews drawn for 
the second trial heat were allowed to start in the 
final. Metropolitan R. C., J. E. Nagle (bow), J. 
Pilkington (stroke) and Bayside B. C., Toronto, 
Ont., J. Gray (bow), R. Curran (stroke), rowed 
a dead heat, in 8m. 45s. and were ordered to 
row again; Don Amateur R.C., T. Delaney 
(bow), A. Robertson (stroke), 3, by 3 lengths; 
Winnipeg (Man.) B. C., A. C. L. Fox (bow), J. 
H. Turnbull (stroke), 4, by a few feet; Ravens- 
wood B. C., Long Island City, J. Platt, Jr. 
(bow), A. Buschmann (stroke), 5; Farragut B. 
C., G. B. Jennison (bow), E. B. Brown (stroke), 
6; Catlin B. C., Chicago, C. F. Goff (bow), T. 
W. Reading (stroke), 7. At the time appointed 
for rowing off the dead heat Gray, of the Bay- 
side, had not yet recovered from the effects of 
the race, and the Metropolitan crew generously 
granted them a postponement until next day. 
Next day Gray was still unwell and the race was 
awarded to the Metropolitan crew without the 
formality of rowing over the course. 

Senior four-oared shells—Winnipeg R. C., H. 
Garwood (bow), J. H. Turnbull, A. C. L. Fox, 
G, F. Galt (stroke), 8m. 42s. ; Toronto R. C., P. 
J. Smythe (bow), E. A. Thompson, F. H.Thomp- 
son, J. Wright (stroke), Sm. 46s.; New York 
Athletic Club, E. W. Knickerbocker (bow), E. 
Weinacht, J. Cremins, E. J. Giannini (stroke), 
3; Delaware B C., Chicago, F. Gastrich, (bow), 
W. Weinand, F. F. Korf, A. Malcolm (stroke), 
4; Atalanta B.C., New York city, A. Dempsey 
(bow), W. Lau, M. Lau, G. C. Dempsey (stroke), 
finished third, but were disqualified for fouling 
New York Athletic Club. 

The statistics of the champion crew are; G. 
F, Galt (stroke), 6 ft. 2in., 170 lbs.; A. C. L. 
Fox, 6 ft. 1 in., 155 lbs.; J. H. Turnbull, 5 ft. 
8% in., 144 lbs.; H. Garwood (bow), 5 ft.8% in., 
145 lbs. 

Eight-oared shells, with coxswains—Atalanta 
B. C., H. P. Cashion (bow), G. Storm, J. H. 
Charmbury, B. Van Clief, Jr., C. A. Lunjack, 
F, Freeman, J. Weldon, M. T. Quigley (stroke), 
E. P. K. Coffin (coxswain), 7m. 41s.; Bradford 
B. C., J. R. Murray (bow), J. J. Brogan, C. H. 
Munroe, J. . McPhee, E. Buckley, D. A. 
McPhee, O. W. Dyer, J. F. Cumming (stroke), 
J. P. O'Neal (coxswain), 7m. 44s. Bradford, 
from a poor start, led until half a mile from the 
finish, but Atalanta rowed them down. 


SWIMMING. 


MucH attention has been paid to swimming 
during the past season and numerous races 
have called out many contestants who have all 
acquitted themselves handsomely. 


THE annual swimming contests for the ama- 
teur championships of America took place on 
the Harlem River on August 21, under the aus- 
pices of the Manhattan Athletic Club. There 
were thirteen starters for the 100-yards race. 
W. C. Johnson, of the Varuna Boat Club, and 
Guy Richards, of the New York Athletic Club, 
forged to the front, closely followed by H. E. 
Toussaint, N. Y. A.C. The first two used the 
English double over-hand stroke. The leaders 
had a close race throughout, the distance be- 
tween them being never greater than 2 yards. 


Johnson was, however, in somewhat better 
trim, and won by 2 yards in Im. 22 2-5s._ Rich- 
ards beat Toussaint by only 2 feet, and most of 
the other contestants were not over 4 yards 
behind. 

The mile race was won with ease by A. 
Meffert, M. A. C., in 27m. 4os.; F. J. Wells, 
N. Y. A. C., second, 2m. 16s. behind. A large 
audience witnessed the races. 


TENNIS. 


THE Bergen Point tournament was brought 
toaclose August 8 with the final match between 
Miller and Runyon. The former outplayed his 
opponent, as the appended score shows—6-1, 
6-2. 


THE tournament at Narragansett Pier this 
year was a great success. It is one of the 
events of the year and always attracts a large 
number of contestants, furnishing excellent 
practice for the championship games at New- 
port which follow shortly after. 

The surprises of the week’s play were the de- 
feat of H. A. Taylor by Q. A. Shaw in three 
straight sets, and the winning of Wright and 
Huntington in the doubles, defeating the cham- 
pion pair, Taylor and Slocum. The ladies’ sin- 
gles was won by Miss Roosevelt. The ladies’ 
doubles was won by the Misses Roosevelt. 

The entries comprised all the well-known ex- 
perts, which may be accounted for by the value 
of the prizes. 


THE national championship for singles was 
contested on the Casino courts at Newport, 
August 21 to 28. The results are appended. 

Singles— Preliminary round— Wilbur beat 
Barnes, 4-6, 6-1, 6-0; D. Miller beat Wilbur, 
3-6, 6-3, 6-1. 

First round—R. B. Hale, Harvard, beat A. L. 
Rives, 6-2, 6-2, 6-1; B. V. Beach, Yale, beat 
F. W. Taylor, Philadelphia, 6-2, 6-2, 8-6; Q. A. 
Shaw, Longwood, beat A. E. Wright, Trinity, 
7-9, 7-5, 6-3, 6-4; W. P. Knapp, New York, beat 
M. Fielding, Philadelphia, 6-2, 8-6, 4-6; D. 
Miller, New York, beat R. C. Sands, New York, 
6-4, 8-6, 6-1; G. R. Fearing, Newport, beat W. 
W. Reese, Washington, 6-2, 62, 6-4; F. L. V. 
Hoppin, Staten Island C. C., beat S. C. Fox, 
6-3, 6-3, 6-1; F. S. Mansfield, Longwood Club, 
beat T. S. Tailer, Harvard, 9-7, 6-0, 6-1; M.R. 
Wright, Trinity, beat E. W. Gould, Jr., New 
York, 6-3, 6-0, 6-2; E. G. Meers, England, beat 
C. E. Sands, New York, 6-4, 6-3, 6-3; S. T. 
Chase, Harvard, beat G. A. Hurd, Yale, 8-6, 
6-4, 2-6, 6-4; J. S: Clark, Philadelphia, beat 
W. A. Weeden, Providence, 6-3, 7-5, 6-4; O.S. 
Campbell, Columbia, beat E. A. Thomson, St. 
George Cricket Club, 6-4, 6-1, 6-2; H. A. Tay- 
lor beat R. P. Huntington, 6-3, 6-3, 6-0; C. A. 
Chase beat F. O. Reade, 6-0, 6-3, 6-1; J. O. 
Ryerson beat A. L. Williston, 6-0, 5-7, 6-0. 

Second round—C. A. Chase beat Hale, 6-4, 
6-0, 6-3; Shaw beat Beach, 7-9, 6-2, 6-0, 6-2 ; 
Knapp beat Ryerson, 7-5, 8-6, 6-2; Miller beat 
Fearing, 6-2, 6-2, 6-3; Mansfield beat Hoppin, 
7-5, 6-0, 6-1; Meers beat Wright, 7-5, 6-3, 6-4; 
Clark beat S. T. Chase, 2-6, 6-1, 0-6, 6-4, 7-5; 
Campbell beat Taylor, 6-4, 6-4, 5-7, 6-2. 

Third round—Shaw beat Chase, 6-4, 6-4, 4-6, 
6-2; Meers beat Mansfield, 6-1, 6-2, 6-2; 
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6-4, 6-3, 6-2; Campbell 
beat Clark, 10-11, 7-5, 6-3, 6-3. 

Fourth round—Shaw beat Knapp, 4-6, 6-1, 
6-4, 6-4; Campbell beat Meers, 5-7, 6-1, 5-7, 
6-4, 6-2. 

Final—Shaw beat Campbell, 1-6, 6-4, 6-3, 6-4. 

Game for championship—H. W. Slochm beat 
Q. A. Shaw, 6-3, 6-1, 4-6, 6-2. 

Games for second prize—First round, Camp- 
bell beat Chase, 6-3, 3-6, 6-4 ; Knapp beat Beach, 
6-3, 6-4. 


Knapp beat Miller, 


Final—Campbell beat Knapp, 8=6, 0-4, 7-5. 
Consolation matches—Prelimimary round— 
Fielding beat Wilbur, 6-3, 5-7, 6-2; Williston 


beat Rives, 6-0, 6-3. 

First round—Read beat Hurd, 4-6, 10-8, 6-4; 
Sands beat Rives, 6-2, 6-2; Gould beat Sands 
by default; Fielding beat ’ Barnes, 6-3, 7-5; 
Williston beat Weeden by defanly; Huntington 
beat Thomson, 13-11, 6-4; Va beat Taylor 
by default ; Tailer beat Fox, 6-3 

Second round—Fielding beat ae 6-3, 6-43 

Sands beat Read, 6-3, 3-6, Oy Huntington 
beat Williston, 6-1, 7-5; Wright beat Tailer, 
6-2, 6-3. f 

Third round—Fielding beat Sands, 6-1, 3-6, 
-2; Huntington beat Wright, 6-3, 6-4. 

Final—Huntington beat Fielding, 6-4, 7-5. 


THE anuual invitation tournament at Nahant, 
Mass., took place from August 6 to Io and was 
most successful. There were present Chase, 
R. P. Huntington, P. S. Sears, Q. A. Shaw, F. 
Mansfield and O. S. Campbell. 


YACHTING. 


So many regattas and private sailing matches 
have been held during the last few months that it 
is an impossibility to more than refer to a few of 
the events. Lake and river, bay and ocean have 
been plowed by sharp bows, and the interest 
shown in yachts and yachting, both large and 
small this season, bids fair to form the topic of 
conversation during the dull winter, with fruit- 
ful results to follow in the spring. 


TueE Eastern Yacht Club cruise began July 17. 
The club was accompanied by the Seawanhaka- 
Corinthian Yacht Club. The fleetleft Marble- 
head for Portland, which was reached Thurs- 
day, leaving again on Friday for Rockland, 
which was made after a run of seven hours in 
a good breeze. Saturday was foggy and the pro- 
posed run to Bar Harbor was postponed to Sun- 
day, when a stiff off-shore breeze gave the fleet 
the finest run of the cruise. Gorilla was the first 
to anchor in Bar Harbor at 5 o’clock. Mon- 
day the fleet lay in Bar Harbor, all the yachts 
dressed with flags. An exciting four-oared gig 
race was rowed by crews from Fortuna, Sea Fox, 
none, Iroquois and Nooya, over a mile course. 
It was won by the Sea Fox crew. Wednesday 
the fleet disbanded. 


SATURDAY morning, July 13, the Atlantic 
Yacht Club started from Whitestone, on the 
Sound, on its annual cruise. The fleet was di- 
vided into two divisions, the first including all 
yachts over 41 feet load-water line length and 
the second the smaller boats. The latter were 
given a start of fifteen minutes in the runs from 
port to port. The first run was to Black Rock 
Harbor, a distance of 35 miles. Sunday the 
fleet remained at the harbor and Monday the 
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fleet headed for New London in a gale of wind. 
Wednesday the best run of the cruise was en- 
enjoyed, from New London to Shelter Island. 
Thursday the yachts left Shelter Island for 
Stonington, but during the day the plan was 
changed and the run continued to Newport, 
where they arrived during the night and the 
following morning. The run was for the most 
part a drift. Saturday, July 20, the fleet dis- 
banded. 


AFTER the Atlantic Yacht Club fleet disbanded 
at Newport on July 20 a private match was 
arranged between the representatives of the 
sloops Anaconda and Fanny for a race from 
Newport to New London. The yachts started 
the following Sunday morning in a fine whole 
sail breeze from the northwest. Anaconda won 
by 15 minutes; time, 6h. 15m. 

THE first regatta of the Minnetonka Yacht 
Club was sailed July 13, on Lake Minnetonka, 
Minn. It was a pretty race ina good breeze, 
and a fair test of speed. Varuna was first to 
cross the line, getting a lead which she main- 
tained to the finish, though hard pushed by 
Aurora, 

Jda was the first of the catboats to cross the 
line, followed nearly two minutes later by /d/- 
wild, The following is the summary: 


SLOOPS. 

Actual Corr’d 

Length. time. time. 

Varuna, E. J. Phelps, . + 23.00 2:06:31 2:06:31 
Aurora, T. E. 4 atz, . + 22.08 2:10:45 2:09:43 
Mary Lee, C.M . Hardenburg, + 21.00 2:13:08 2:12:47 
White Wings, B. ee on » Jt... 21.00 2:26:53 2:15:45 
Volante, H. J. B 20.06 2:19:17 2:16:23 
Atalanta, hieaura | Hopkins, 22.11 2:17:50 2317245 
Phyllis, H. A. Gale,. . 19.06 2:26:18 2:21:38 
Kitten, Stickney and ‘Benson, 21.04 2:24:22 2:22:05 

CATBOATS, 

Bonita, Frank Nichols, 21.04 2:24:26 2:22:27 
Idlewild, Dale and Morse, 21.00 2:26:40 2:24:33 
Ida, G. A. Brackett, 22.11 2:25:25 2:25:20 
Curlew, C. B. Euestes, 21.00 2:28:55 2:26:38 
Princess, C. N. Smith, . 20:00 = 2:36:56 «= _- 2:35:33 


THE fleet of the New York Yacht Club assem- 
bled for the annual cruise at New London, 
Conn., on August 7. Ninety-eight yachts, in. 
cluding many noted flyers, were assembled, and 
good weather attended them on their voyage, 
On the run to Newport, Grayling easily led the 
whole fleet. The Goelet Cup race of August 9, 
off Newport, was one of the most successful 


races ever held for these valuable trophies. Sea 
Fox won the $1,000 cup for schooners, and 
Titania the $500 cup for sloops. A private 


match the same day between Mariguita and 
Gorilla resulted in a victory for the latter. 

A splendid run was made to Cottage City on 
August 10, in perfect yachting weather. The 
races for cups offered by the Martha’s Vineyard 
Association took place on August 12. Grayling 
won the cup for first-class schooners, and Zirts 
won the cup for 40-footers. 7Zitania won the 
first-class sloop cup and Quickstep the fifth-class 
schooner cup. 

From Vineyard Haven the fleet proceeded on 
August 13 to New Bedford. Constellation won 
the first-class schooner prize. From New Bed- 
ford the fleet sailed for Newport on August 
15, where the last series of regular races took 
place the day following. The winners were 
Fortuna, Titania and Tomahawk. The fleet dis-- 
banded on August 17, after one of the most 
successful cruises ever held by the club. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
[ This department of OUTING ts devoted to answers 
to correspondents seeking information on subjects ap- 
pertaining to all sports.] 


Excursionist.—A party of fifteen, drawn from 
London and Manchester, England; Vienna, 
Austria; and Hartford, Cincinnati, Baltimore, 
Roxburgh, Mass.; Philadelphia and New York 
city, in this country, started on a tour of the 
world under the personal conduct of J. O. 
Hutchinson, of Thomas Cook & Son, in August 
last. They followed the course of the sun, go- 
ing westward, and their itinerary comprises all 
points of interest around the globe. 


Marksman, West Virginia.—Among the lead- 
ing shots of the country are A. L. Bandle, Dr. 
Carver, C. W. Budd, R. O. Heikes, E. W. Yer- 
rington and Annie Oakley. These appear 
among many others in the group which the 
U. S. Cartridge Company, of Lowell, Mass., 
has published, and which you may obtain from 
C. W. Dimick, 194 Washington street, Boston, 
Mass. 


Mr. Smith, Providence, Rhode Jsland.—Thus far 
Englishmen are not fully persuaded of the 
superior advantages which baseball has over 
that time-honored institution, cricket. The one 
game requires a lot more skill and energy than 
theother. Asa matter of fact, Englishmen have 
not seen enough of the game to understand it. 
One game which has taken root on their side of 
the Atlantic is lacrosse. Boating is not quite as 
popular as it was a few years ago. 


J. M. P., Burlington, Vt.—You will find it 
greatly to your advantage and well worth the 
trouble to take an early morning walk of a mile 
ortwo, At.a brisk pace it will set the blood 
into rapid circulation, and you will relish your 
morning meal. The same exercise at night 
before retiring will be conducive to quiet rest. 
We should advise you to be careful about bath- 
ing too much, particularly in your present state 
of health.. Twice a week, if the water where 
you are is not too cold, will be sufficient. 


Oarsman’: Dayton, Ohio.—Yes, there are nu- 
merous boat clubs in and around New York 
which you can join. As they are within com- 
paratively easy access of the business portion 
of the city, you will not lose very much time in 
reaching headquarters. It is about forty min- 
utes’ ride to the upper Harlem or to the Passaic, 
which course kas of late become a very popular 
one. The charges are moderate. Many of 
these clubs have also members who enjoy 
canoeing, and both can be indulged. Of course 
there are clubs devoted exclusively to canoeing. 
The sport is safe enough if you employ ordinary 
precautions, and that applies to all kinds of 
sport. 


Knapsack, Dak.—Lieuteunant Schwatka, who 
recently made a trip through Mexico, says that 
Palmer’s tourist knapsack is one of the most 
useful articles that the party had with them. 
The photographer found daily use for it in mak- 
ing pedestrian trips. It is the invention of 
Capt. Geo. Palmer, U. S. A., and is for sale by 
George Barnard & Co., Chicago, IIl. 





THE KODAK 


“Vou press the button, 





CAMERA. 


we do the rest.” 


The only camera that anybody can use without instruc- 
tions. 


The Kodak is for sale by all Photo Stock Dealers. 
Price, $25.00—Loaded for one hundred pictures, 


Send for the Primer, free. 


THE EASTMAN DRY PLATE AND FILM CO,, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





BROWN BROS. & CO., 


Philadelphia, New York, Boston, 


BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


On Great Britain and Ireland, France, Germany, Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, Norway, 
Denmark, Sweden, Australia, St. Thomas, St. Croix, and British West Indies. 





ISSUE COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELERS’ CREDITS 
IN STERLING. 
Available in any part of the world, in Francs for use 
in Martinique and Guadeloupe, and in DoLLars 
for use in this and adjacent countries. 


Make Collections of Drafts 


Drawn abroad on all points in United States and Canada, and 


of Drafts drawn in the United States on foreign countries. 


MAKE TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS OF MONEY | 7icir London House, Messrs. BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO. 


BETWEEN THIS COUNTRY, EUROPE, AND 
BRITISH AND DANISH WEST INDIES. 


12 


receive accounts of American Banks, firms and 
individuals upon favorable terms. 
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Lapis TAILOR. 
Auturhn Season, 1889. 


NEW AND ORIGINAL GOWNS. 
NEW AND ORIGINAL COATS. 


- srt GS BABITS, MANTLES, WRAPS and EATS. 
NO DESIGN DUPLICATED 


Ladies living away from New York can have sketches and samples forwarded 
free by mail. Fit Guaranteed. 


210 FIFTH AVENUE throusn to | [32 wnat EW YORK. 




















- FOR HEALTHena STRENGTH: 
“The genuine OH ANN HOF TS Malt Exfrach. 


i OF IMITATIONS! 


bs envine has the signatures of 


ait ed? a ye Noe HOFF er Sy: SNE 


are worthless imit 


PRICE $400 per don” pped to any ‘part of of the USI 


EISNER” Seer SON CO. 
Sole Agents for the U-S- 6 Barclay St.NewYork 
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Ep 


‘*Wuat’s the good of a fishing club?’’ asked 


a traveling man of afriend. ‘‘It’s all right to 
go fishing if you want to, but why can’t you 
and a few of your friends go ahead and fish?”’ 

‘*Tt’s plain that you don’t see the advantage 
of thorough organization. Now, when we go 
fishing we have a complete understanding un- 
der the constitution and by-laws.”’ 

ee 

‘Yes; and you can bet that when we get 
back from a trip every man of us tells exactly 
the same story.’’—J/erchant Traveler. 


CoHEN: ‘‘ You don’d like dhose pants? Vy, 
they wer finest gootst, cusdom made in latest 
style.”’ 

CusToMER: ‘‘ But see, the waist reaches to my 
shoulder blades.”’ 

CoHEN (triumphantly): ‘‘I told you so! Dot 
vos one of dhose Directoire waists—latest style 
oud.’ —Life, 


Jack Tar: ‘‘ We ain’t so very fur from land, 
Jim. There’s been a yacht along here lately.’’ 

Jim: ‘‘How do you know?”’ 

Jack Tar: ‘‘See all them champagne corks.”’ 
—Life. 


He: ‘‘I wonder what animals are the most 
intelligent ?”’ 

SHE: ‘‘ Monkeys, of course.”’ 

HE: ‘‘ Why ‘of course ?’”’ 

SHE: ‘‘ Because they are educated in the 
higher branches from infancy.’’—7Zerre Haute 
Express. 


HAsTIMAN: ‘‘ That coat not mended yet?”’ 


Mrs. H.: ‘‘ No, George.’’ 

Mr. H.: ‘‘Oh, the d—1!”’ 

Mrs. H.: ‘‘ What a rude, horrid man !”’ 

Mr. H. (repentantly): ‘‘ Forgive me, dear. 


But the sight of you at work suggested the 
speech. You know the devil sows tares,’’— 
Pittsburgh Bulletin, 


ae 
pi 
~—— 


D.: ‘‘ That’s a very funny old cane you have 
got there. I'd like to buy it from you.” 

E.: ‘‘Can’t sell it. It is an old family heir- 
loom. I wouldn’t sell it for anything in the 
world. My great-grandfather used to maul my 
great-grandmother with it.”’"— Zexas Siftings. 


SMALL Boy: ‘‘ Pap say he wan’ yo’ ter put 
a new sole on dis yer shoe er mine, ’n’ a new 
upper leather, ’n’—’’ 

REPAIRER OF SHOES: ‘‘ Tink dat’ll be ’bout de 
same’s makin’ a new shoe.”’ 

SMALL Boy: ‘‘No, sah; pap say de shoe- 
strings on dis yer one am all right.’’—arfer's 
Weekly. 


SMALL Boy (with birch pole, to stranger with 
fly rod and fancy fixings): ‘‘ Say, Mister, goin’ 
fishin’ ?’’ 

STRANGER (condescendingly): ‘‘ Yes. Why?” 

SMALL Boy: ‘‘So’m I. Yer hain’t gut any 
worms in yer pocket that yer kin spare a feller, 
have yer ?’’— Boston Herald. 


MorHeER (suspiciously): ‘‘ If you haven’t been 
in swimming, how did your hair get so wet?”’ 

LittTLe Dick: ‘‘ That's prespiration—runnin’ 
away from bad boys wot wanted me to dis- 
obey you an’ go in swimmin’!’’—Mew York 
Weekly. 

Biyones: ‘‘ That young fellow seems rather 
pessimistic.” 

MERRITT: ‘‘Yes; he’s an amateur photogra- 
pher, and always takes a poor view of life.’’— 
Harper's Bazar. 


BarBer: ‘‘ Have bay rum?”’ 
Uncie Haytop: ‘‘No, I guess not. Ye kin 
make it straight whiskey an’ sugar.’’—Zight. 


SuNDAY SCHOOL TEACHER : 
why did God send the flood ?”’ 

‘‘Jounny: ‘‘’Cause the Conemaugh dam 
was so rotten.’’—Light, 


‘“*Now, Johnny, 
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THEY REMOVE TAN, 
SUNBURN, CURE A 
DISEASED SKIN AND 
PRESERVE A GOOD 
ONE, 


From Doctor STILLMAN, 
the eminent Scientist and 
Professor of Chemistry 
of the Stevens Institute 

Why you should use the 

Recamier Toilet Prep- 
arations. 
Because—They will preserve 


of Technology : 


40 Broapway, New York, | 
January, 1887. § 


Mrs. H. H. Ayer: 

Dear Mapam— Samples of 
your Recamier Preparations 
have been analyzed by me. I 
find that there is nothing in 
them that will harm the most 
delicate skin, and which is not 
authorized by the French Phar- 
macopeoeia as safe and beneficial 
in preparations of this charac- 
ter. 

Respectfully yours, 
THOS. B. STILLMAN, 
M. Sc., Ph. Dy 





a good complexion and restore 
and cure a bad skin. Because— 
No woman can be beautiful or 
even CI EANLY in appearance 
whose face is marred by pimples, 
blackheads, blotches, freckles or 
other imperfections. 

How do you know the Reca- 
miers are the best and safest ? 

Because they are the ONLY 
skin remedies indorsed by phy- 
sicians and by the women who 
make the preservation of their 
beauty a life study. 











en Fez bats, 


INDORSED BY HIGHEST MEDICAL AUTHORITIES, AND BY MOST EMINENT ARTISTS. 
MME, ADELINA PATTI-NICOLINI HEADS THE LIST. 


FROM MME. ADELINA PATTI-NICOLINI. 

Craic-y-Nos Caste, October 13, 1887. 
“My Dear Mrs. Avyer—There never has been anything equal in merit tothe Recamier Preparations; my skin is so 
immensely improved by their use. I need not dread old age while these magic inventions of yours exist. I use Cream, 
Balm and Lotion every day of my life, and could not exist comfortably without them. Recamier Soap also is perfect. 
I shall never use any other. It far surpasses all toilet soaps. I hear that the Princess of Wales is delighted with the 
Recamier Preparations. Iam convinced your Recamier Preparations are the greatest boon ever invented. I could not 

comfortably endure a day without them.” ADELINA PATTI-NICOLINI. 
“I consider them a luxury and necessity to every ‘‘ The Recamier Preparations are absolutely PEERLESS. 

woman,” CORA URQUHART POTTER. | I shall always use them.” HELEN MODJESKA. 


Most refreshing and beneficial, and FAR superior to SENTIAL to the toilet of every woman who desires a fair 


| “T use the Recamiers religiously and believe them ES- 
any others.” FANNY DAVENPORT. | skin.” LILLIE LANGTRY. 
‘* The perfection of toilet articles." | “I unqualifiedly recommend them as the very best in 
SARAH BERNHARDT. |! existence.’ CLARA LOUISE KELLOGG. 


Recamier Cream, for Tan, Sunburn, Pimples, &c. | Recamier Powder, for Toilet, Nursery. Will stay on 

Price, $1.50. and does not make face shine. Prices—Large boxes, 
Recamier Balm, a beautifier, pure and simple. $1.00; small boxes, 50 cents. 

Price, $1.50. Recamier Soap. The best in the world. Prices— 
Recamier Almond Lotion, for Freckles, Moth and Scented, 50 cents ; unscented, 25 cents. 

Discolorations. Price, $1.50. 





(=~ If you will mention OuTinG, you will receive a free package of the Recamier Toilet Powder. 


CAUTION —Beware of SWINDLERS and DISCHARGED EMPLOYEES. I employ noagents. The 
ive secrets of my formulz are unknown outside my laboratory. 


RECAMIER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


52 and 54 Park Place, New York City. 
HARRIET HUBBARD AYER, President. 
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—— me 
FP Gc 33 
Sportsmen, Tourists, Base-Ball Cranks, ¢ ; 5 
Excursionists, Theatre.Goers, Artists, = 
And all others who would like to take a rest E 
A New Group of Statuary, Price $15. 


PORTFOLIO GAMP-STOOL |... -wcansscin. sou 


Easily carried, Simple, Durable, Will carry 400 Ibs. Weigh 1 

asily carrie imple. urable. ill carry 2. eighs : : $. i details or in- 
about 2 lbs. Japanned, with Box, $1.50; Nickel-plated, with Box, photographic print showing its ‘ 
$2.25. Sent per Express repaid. Satisfaction guaranteed or] close ro cents for a photographic catalogue 


money refunded. Send all orders to . 
of all the groups now published. 


FULTON MFC. CO., Sole Agents 
JOHN ROGERS, 14 West 12th Street. 


18 Cortlandt Street, New York. 
For Sale Everywhere, Correspondence Solicited. 
(GS Formerly 860 Broadway, 


















MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


Finest Line of Lawn Tennis 


IN THE WORLD. 





OUR SPECIALTIES: 


The Championship Ball, 


Adopted by the U. S. National, Intercollegiate, 
Southern, Southwestern and Ohio State 
Lawn Tennis Associations 


FOR 


RACKETS. isso. 


Sears’ Special,” $7.09, The Pettitt, just out, $5.50. 
Longwood, $4.00. The Park, $3.00, Surprise, $2.00. 
Columbia Marker, Portable Marking Tapes, 
TAYLOR'S PATENT POLES, WRIGHT & DITSON’S IMPROVED POLES, S 
Pettitt Shoe; Tennis Clothing, Hic. 2 


580 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


SEND FOR TENNIS CATALOGUE. 


Official Lawn Tennis Rules, containing Constitution and By-Laws of the Association, List of Clubs belonging to the 
Association ; also several interesting articles on the game by prominent players. Price, by mail, 10 cents. 




















LEADING FEATURES OF NOVEMBER OUTING. 


Outing for November furnishes its patrons a rich treat. Those who from necessity or by 
reason of leisure time ave accustomed to spend the bleak winter months in warmer climes 
will find in the richly-illustrated paper on Florida Fishing a suggestion as to how the 
coming winter months may be spent. An expert fisherman describes in an able manner 
tussles with bass amd crevalle, and even the non-sportsman will be attracted by the narrative. 


Lobsters and Lobster Pots is what the name implies—an account of how that tooth- 
some shellfish is caught off the New England coast. JoHN Z. Rocers has not only given the 
modus operandi, but he has brightened up the narrative with clever bits of description of the 
Down East fishermen. 


Our Four-Footed Friends have in ‘‘ BorpERER”’ a worthy champion. He tells in a de- 
lightful way of his experiences with those noble animals. Illustrations by Moore of the 
champion dogs of the several breeds considered add materially to the value of this contribu- 
tion to dog literature. 


Flycatcher: A Tale of the Hunt Cup, begun in the October number, continues to hold 
the interest of the reader, CAPTAIN HAWLEY SMART, in this second installment, fully proves 
his claim as a writer of the first rank. The favorable reception which his story has met 
encourages OUTING to promise still greater treats in the near future. 


The Orange Athletic Club, while still a young organization, has increased in member- 
ship and importance to such an extent that the public will be glad to be told of its doings. 
This NEWELL B. WoopwortTh, a writer well known to OUTING’s readers, has done, and his 
excellent account of the rise and progress of this young club will serve as a guide and an in- 
centive to other youthful organizations. 


The many stories which used to be told of the pleasures and the perils of whaling have an old- 
time sound in modern ears, simply for the reason that whale fishing is not now as important 
an industry as it once was. But for all that the perils of it are still as marked as ever. The 
article on Whaling in Behring’s Sea, with its numerous illustrations, presents in a 
lifelike way the capture, death and subsequent disposal of the giant game. 


The other articles of this number will prove seasonable and attractive to various tastes. PRESI- 
DENT BATES will again delight readers of OuTING with one of his inimitable Cycling 
Tales. Squirrel Hunting and Over Rag Wheel Mountain speak of small and 
big game hunting. Among the Basques and Navarrese, an account of travels 
among nations little known to the outside world, is concluded. 


The Editorial Departments deal in an authoritative way with the important questions of 
the day, while the Records give an exhaustive résumé of the noteworthy achievements of 
our athletes. 
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‘*OUTING”’ CLUBBING LIST. 


Those not regular subscribers to OUTING may, 
by ordering through us the periodicals for which 
they are subscribers, add OUTING at agreatly re- 
duced price, if not without cost. Thus if you 
wish, let us say, Zhe Century, Harper's Monthly 
and Harper’s Weekly, send the money through 
this office and we will add OvuTING to the list 
without extra cost. Regular With 
Price. OurTinc. 

$5.00 
7.00 
7-50 
5.00 
6.00 
6.00 
7:75 
6.20 
4.00 
6.00 
4.00 
6.50 


American Angler, . 

American Field, 

American Architect, 
American Art Journal, . 
Argosy, The, ‘ 

Art Amateur or Interchange, 
Army and Navy Journal, 
Atlantic Monthly, . : 
Babyhood, ‘ 

Canadian Sportsman, , 
Cassell’s wanted Magazine, . 
Century, : 
Christian Union, 

Clipper, . 

Critic, 

Current Literature, F 
Decorator and Furnisher, 
Dramatic Mirror or News, 
Dramatic Times, 

Drake’s Magazine, . 
English Illustrated Magazine, 
Family Story Paper, 

Fireside Companion, 

Forest and Stream, 

Forum, . 

Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly, 
Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly, 
Freund’s Music and Drama, 
Good Housekeeping, 
Godey’s Ladies’ Book, . ;. 
Harper's Bazar or Weekly, . 
Harper’s Magazine, 

Harper’s Young sineatae 
Home Journal, 

Horseman, 

Journal Military Service Institution, 
Judge, ; , ‘. . 
Life, 

Lippincott’s Magazine, 
Littell’s Living Age, ° 
Magazine of American History, , 
Munsey’s Weekly, 

Nation, . 

New York Ledger « or W ‘eekly, 
North American Review, 
Once a Week, 

Overland Monthly, ‘ 
Popular Science Monthly, 
Public Opinion, 

Puck, 

Scientific American, 
Scribner's Magazine, 

Spirit of the Times, 

Sporting Life, : 

Shooting and Fishing, . _ 

St. Nicholas, . 

Sun and Shade, 

Texas Siftings, 

Time, ‘ 

Theatre, 

Town Topics, 

Truth, . : 
Turf, Field and Farm, : 
United Service Magazine, 


" 


PUBLISHER'S BASKET. 


With 


Regular 
1 OvTING. 


Price. 
Wheelman’s Gazette, 
Wid? Awake, 
Youth’s Companion, 
Young Ladies’ Journal, 


Regular Clubbing 
Price. Price. 


$8.00 $7.00 


Outing, é 

St. Nicholas, 

Harper's Young People, 
Outing, ; 

St. Nicholas, 

Wide Awake, 

Outing, 

St. Ni-holas, 

Wide « wake, 

Harper's Young People, 
Outing, 

Army and Navy Journal, 
Journal of the Military 
Service Institution, . 

Outing, ‘ 

North American Review, 
The Century 

Outing, 

North Americait Review 
Harper’s Monthiy " 
Outing, ‘ ; ° 
The Century, : 
Harper’s Monthly, 
Outing, : 

Harper’s Weekly, 
Harper’s Bazar, 
Outing, ; 

The Century, 

Harper’s Weekly, 
Outing, 

The Century, 

Harper’s Bazar, . 
Outing, 

The Century, 

St. Nicholas, 

Outing, 

The Century, 

Harper’s Monthly, 
Harper’s Weekly, 
Harper’s Bazar, 
Harper’s Young People, 
Outing, 

The Century, " 
Scribner's Magazine, . 
Outing, . 
Harper’s Magazine, 
Scribner's Magazine, . 
Outing, ‘ 
Harper's Magazine, 
Harper’s Weekly, 
Scribner’s Magazine, 
Outing, 

Harper’s Magazine, 
The Century, 

St. Nicholas, P 
Scribner’s Magazine, 
Outing, : ‘ 
Wide Awake, 

St. Nicholas, 
Scribner’s Magazine, 
Harper’s Magazine, 


BOUND VOLUMES. 


Back numbers of OuTING exchanged, if in 
good condition and wuntrimmed, for the corre- 
sponding volume, bound in brown cloth, with 
black and gilt side stamp, for $1.00, the sub- 
scriber paying transportation both ways, 


9.00 
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